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“In Federation 
there Is Power” 


Creators of 
Interrupting 
Ideas 





ye EDERAL has sought to build its 
staff by building the individual. It 
has endeavored to get each man to 
guide himself by the fundamental of 
the “federative” principle—that team- 
w6rk multiplies his own effort; that 
interested service increases his reward; 


- that counsel broadens his wisdom; 


that work develops his talent; that as- 
sociation molds his character. 


As a sincere demonstration of Federal 
Spirit, the directors of Federal were 
highly gratified when, on July 1, 1920, 
the staff presented them with the 
bronze tablet shown above. 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
6 East 39th Street, New York 
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Why Some Firms Lose Money 
Despite Big Sales 


Ellery A. Baker, of the National City Bank, Tells of the Responsibility 
of Management for Production and Lower Costs 


An Interview 


By Edward T. Tandy 


VER and over again this sur- 

prising condition is discov- 
ered: Concerns believed to be do- 
ing unusually well, confident 
themselves that they are getting 
their share and a bit to boot—big 
concerns, backing their products 
with fine, forceful and continuous 
advertising, and with wonderful 
sales organizations, pulling orders 
that keep the factory on the hustle 
all the while—and yet at the end 
of the fiscal year they find their 
profits, if not almost nothing, at 
best very much less than had been 
expected. 

Even to the chief executives 
themselves of such concerns, the 
position is a mystery. They cannot 
understand the situation. They 
cannot see the cause. After a few 
sleepless nights they grow used to 
it—largely. because by that time 
they have convinced themselves 
that their competitors must be in 
the same, if not a worse, shape. 
Sometimes they further console 
themselves with the idea that their 
successful competitors cannot be 
altogether honest—and they wait, 
watching for the crash to come to 
the other fellows, and never seeing 
that it is hanging over themselves. 

A few days ago in a New York 
hotel I happened on an old friend, 
an inventor and manufacturer of 
world-wide repute, who is sup- 
posed by everybody who knows 
him to have made at least $10,000,- 
000 during the war—one of his 
men, obtaining contracts on a 
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10 per cent commission, is said to 
have settled in a villa overlooking 
the Mediterranean on more than a 
million, largely increased by the 
differences in exchange values. 
The manufacturer assured me that 
he himself was not nearly so well 
off now as he was five years ago, 
though in the interval he had done 
more than $60,000,000 worth of 
business. 

“I would have made more out 
of $1,000,000 worth of production, 
done in the old way,” he said, “In 
the war rush we got all mussed 
up. The truth is we never stopped 
to think of our costs. We just 
judged we were making money 
because the prices we obtained 
were so far ahead of what we 
had previously got and been glad 
of. The result was that we lost 
money on a lot of our output— 
though people think we profi- 
teered,” 

Though this surprised me, I be- 
lieve it is true. But the outstand- 
ing point of interest in this chance 
statement by a man who has been 
through the mill is that it hits 
the nail on the head—it shows ex- 
actly where the trouble lies in the 
big business that appears to be 
making money hand over hand, 
but is not doing so. Production 
costs are not known item by item. 

From such circumstances too 
arises this curious anomaly. Fre- 
quently it is a firm’s best seller 
that brings about its ruin. 

“You would be astounded,” said 
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Ellery A. Baker, “if I could tell 
you of all the cases in which the 
best seller is to blame. Whenever 
a manufacturing firm asks for my 
help and I go down to the plant, 
almost the first thing I ask is, 
‘What is your best seller?’ I have 
grown suspicious of best sell- 
ers. When you find a firm doing 
a large business but not making 
money, and you find that some one 
product means half, or nearly 
half, of the entire output, spot 
that best seller, and sure as you 
are alive, you'll have your finger 
on the place where the profit is 
leaking.” 

Ellery A. Baker is head of the 
National City Bank’s Industrial 
Service Department. This de- 
partment is one of the channels 
of co-operation with its customers 
by which the National City Bank 
is trying to do its share in the 
building of American business on 
a more solid, scientific and ser- 
viceable industrial structure. 

It is Mr. Baker’s duty to go into 
the plants of firms who do, or 
want to do, business with the Na- 
tional City Bank, and find whether 
the production end of the concern 
can be improved. He is a man of 
deep knowledge in these matters. 
He also has views on manage- 
ment, its shortcomings and its re- 
sponsibilities, based on his experi- 
ence, which should be studied by 
every big executive in the country. 

“What the United States—the 
world, in fact—wants today,” said 
Mr. Baker in his talk with me, 
“is not alone increased production. 
We had that during the war, and 
have now to get over it, because 
that increase was brought avout 
by cost increase. Our necessity 
now is an increase in production 
carrying with it a decrease in 
cost. 

“Many look to labor to give us 
this; but such an increase is the 
task not so much of labor as of 
management. What this country, 
in an industrial sense, needs at 
this moment more than anything 
else is increased managerial eff- 
ciency. There is more production 
bemg lost right now through a 
lack of efficient management than 
there is through lack of efficient 
labor. We require a man to serve 
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‘long apprenticeship of study 
md practical preparation before 
we allow him to practice law, 
medicine or dentistry for the in- 
dividual. We place our industrial 
undertakings in the hands of al 
most anyone—yet on our indus. 
trial enterprises depend not alone 
the individual, but the life and 
prosperity of the nation. 

“We hear complaints of labor. 
There is no question that in- 
creased effort from labor is highly 
desirable. But we have to take 
human nature as we find it. Dis- 


inclination to work is one of the . 


basic traits of man. There may 
be a few who really do like to 
work, but the large majority 
would certainly prefer to get along 
without, or only work when they 
feel like it, and then only at what 
they feel like doing. On the other 
hand, it is equally true that prac- 
tically all human beings are will- 
ing to work earnestly and con- 
scientiously if the proper incen- 
tives are presented in an under- 
standable way. If we are going 
to get results we must recognize 
the facts as they are. 

“It is up to management to 
recognize the condition of labor 
as it actually exists and to ar- 
range the conditions under which 
labor is to work and live, and the 
method by which labor is to be 
paid, in such way as to secure 
maximum effort. It can be done. 
But I believe that increased man- 
ual efficiency will come only as a 
result of the introduction of wage 
incentive methods. Such incen- 
tives can easily be founded by 
means of detailed time studies of 
labor operations and on the stand- 
ardization of those operations. 


AVERAGE COSTS DECEPTIVE 


“But let us now go back to the 
question of best sellers for a mo- 
ment, and then. I will return to 
this side of the question.” 

Mr. Baker’s long experience in 
the actual conditions has given 
him much. information. which he 
is bound to regard as sacred. But 
he can quote enlightening illus- 
trations of his points without 
breach of confidence: 

“The trouble in many _ in- 
stances,” Mr. Baker continued, 
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hrried PL NING and directing the advertis- 
ing for a large variety of products and 

Acco services, each withits particular market and 
unts its special problems, we have acquired a 
breadth of knowledge and experience which 


we believe will prove valuable to any 
manufacturer. 


Food products of various kinds, including 
canned fruits and vegetable shortening, nuts, 
olives and confectionery—items sold through 
the drug trade, such as toilet and phar- 
maceutical preparations—farm implements, 
tractors, lawn mowers and motor trucks — 
office supplies, including furniture, type- 
writers, bond and ledger paper and sealing 
tape—petroleum products and oil-consum- 
ing devices, suchas heaters and cook stoves 
—mechanical rubber goods— lumber and 
roofing materials—public service utilities— 
banks and trust companies—are all «now 
receiving our attention. 














































With some the appeal must be to women—-. 
in the case of others, to men; color adver- 
tising where it is appropriate. Magazines, © 
newspapers, tradepapers, car cards, posters, 
painted signs, programs, dealer and direct 
matter—all classes of advertising media are 
employed in these campaigns. 


We have experience which we are quite 
sure is valuable to you, if what you sell 
does not compete with products now ad- 
vertised through us. 


This is one of a series of 15 explanatory talks 
on our organization and our facilities. The 
entire series in pamphlet form—“‘Our Business 
and Yours’’—will be mailed you on request. 





( NUE) THE H.K.McCANN COMPANY 
s, WELL Advertising - 61 Broadway Nw York, - 


TOLD CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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“arises out of the custom in many 
large and seemingly well-managed 
concerns of taking ‘average cost’ 
as the basis of prices, instead of 
having a proper production cost 


system giving actual figures for. 


each separate item. Let me show 
you how the ‘average cost’ method 
works. 

“Some time ago I became inter- 
ested in a paper-making plant. At 
that momert the plant was headed 
for the rocks, and yet was doing 
what seemed a remarkably fine 
business, beating all its competi- 
tors on one big line of paper. 
Here is the secret of the financial 
difficulty. The plant, let us say, 
had three machines, Nos. 1, 2 and 
3. No. 1 produced the best seller, 
the orders for No. 1’s paper 
amounting to 40 per cent of the 
total orders. Taking all three ma- 
chines and averaging the produc- 
tion cost on the output of all 
three, as was the custom of the 
concern at that time, the plant 
ought to have been making big 
money, But the paper from No. 
1 was being sold on the basis of 
the average production cost of all 


three machines—and the result ' 


was a loss of no less than two 
cents a pound on every pound of 
No. 1’s production, 40 per cent of 
the total. 


FIGURES THAT LIE 


“Here’s another instance. Re- 
cently I visited a “foundry where 
the product varied from castings 
weighing less than. a pound to 
those weighing several tons. Their 
production was worked out on the 
‘average’ basis, with ruinous re- 
sults, as you will quickly see. A 
molder at $9 a day, working on 
small castings, does well if he 
produces 250 pounds of castings 
a day. Another molder at the 
same wage, but working on larger 
castings, may easily produce 1,750 
pounds of castings a day. The 
two men will therefore produce 
2,000 pounds of castings for an 
average labor cost of 90 cents 
per’ 100 pounds. : 

“From a bookkeeping standpoint 
that figure tells a°true story; but 
see how misleading it is when ap- 
plied to cost as a basis for sale 
prices. The labor cost for the 
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small castings is not 90 cents per 
100 pounds, but $3.60 per 10 
pounds, while the labor cost in 
the large castings is only just 
over a half of 90 cents per 10 
pounds. Naturally when the 
foundry quoted on the basis of 
90 cents labor costs per 10 
pounds for the small castings it 
was overwhelmed with orders for 
those castings, and lost $2.70 on 
every 100 pounds weight made, 
At the same time it lost all busi- 
ness in the heavier castings, be- 
cause its quotations were too high, 

“To meet keen competition a 
fairly large firm making a very 
common mechanical device turned 
out a line very highly nickel- 
plated. and sold it at practically 
the same price as its own black 
japanned ones and those of its 
competitor. It won out all right, 
so far as sales went. Orders sim- 
ply flowed in. In a little while 
the nickel-plated line was the 
factory’s best seller, And then 
something seemed to be wrong— 
there was more business but less 
money. 

“The head of this concern had 
figured that the nickel-plating 
would’ be a_  ntgligible extra 
production cost, since he already 
had a plating plant and hardly 
sufficient work for it. But he 
forgot that the plating plant was 
in another building quite a dis- 
tance away from the stamping 
plant where the parts were made. 
When he came to look into the 
cause of the trouble, he found 
that the additional time and labor 
expended on account of the nickel- 
plating were'so considerable as to 
eat up the whole of the profit on 
the device; and at the same time 
the ‘big winner’ was putting off 
the market almost entirely the 
company’s old japanned lines. 

“No sales organization, how- 
ever well organized, can work to 
its greatest efficiency under such 
conditions. No advertising can 
help. In fact, the more success- 
ful the advertising and the better 
the sales organization, the worse 
it is for the concern—the sooner 
comes disaster. Yet that is the 
common position found in every 
industry in the country. 

“Take the textile industry. Fre- 
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1,000,000 
Home Purchasing 
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tinguish Needlecraft: 


Reader Loyalty — Practical Content 
Single Editorial Purpose—Constant Re- 
reading—Long Life—1,000,000 Subscri- 
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quently quotations for manufac- 
turing, say a quantity of cloth, are 
made on that most famous rule 
of ruin—‘Get the orders; get ’em 
at any price!’ (Guess, not actual 
figures, is the basis. A salesman 
states that he can get an order 
at, say, $2 a yard, the price quoted 
by a competitor. “Take the order,’ 
says the house; ‘if the other fel- 
low can do it. at that price, we 
can!’ And the larger, more at- 
tractive and pleasing the order— 
the larger the loss. 

“You will find it an almost in- 
variable rule in the textile indus- 
try that when a manufacturer fig- 
ures out a quotation by just using 
his head, he overestimates the 
quantity of finished goods from 
a given quantity of raw material 
because he always underestimates 
on the waste, both natural and 
avoidable; and he oyerestimates 
his’ possible profits because he al- 
ways underestimates on produc- 
tion or mill service time. 

“T do not say that there are not 
men who can make remarkably 
accurate guesses. When they do 
it every time, I take my hat off to 
them; they possess an_ instinct 
that commands respect. But very 
few, if any, can do it every time, 
and their mistakes do not balance, 
gain not making up for loss, as 
they usually think it does. The 
times the mistake is against them, 
they get the order; the times it 
is the other way, they lose the 
order because they have quoted 
too high. 

“True, our fathers managed 
that way. But industry and busi- 
ness were simple in those days. 
Few concerns then made a multi- 
plicity of products, and the head 
of the firm knew his product by 
heart, every possible angle of it; 
he was not often caught napping. 
‘Do as father did’ is a good rule 
in many cases, but not in business. 
Sometimes I doubt whether any 
of us to-day are as good men all 
round as our fathers were; but 
anyway, we are handicapped, as 
they: were not, by the greater com- 
plexity of modern industry. . The 
only way to be safe to-day is to 
meet modern conditions with mod- 
ern methods. No firm can be sure 
it is safe unless it has a proper 
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cost accounting system and proper 
production methods. 

“Now I would like to go back 
to the question of management, 
My experience is conclusive that 
the matter of management is an- 
other of the reasons; in fact, sey- 
eral of the reasons, very often, 
why some firms lose money de 
spite their splendid sales and ad- 
vertising plans. 


BANKS’ STRICTURES ON LOANS 


“Frequently these days we hear 
the complaint that banks are be- 
coming more and more stringent 
in the matter of loans. The secret 
of this stringency is that the 
banks are themselves improving 
their methods and are taking more 
and deeper interest in their cus- 
tomers, or prospective customers. 
It is as important to a bank to 
have good, progressive customers 
as it is to a manufacturer or a 
merchant. 

“The big men understand, but 
banks still get men who say, 
‘Why, they ask me things I 
wouldn’t tell my own wife; they’re 
entirely too inquisitive—tell them 
what profit I make on this or that 
—it’s none of their business to 
know my secrets—it’s enough for 
them to know I’ve got, and paid 
for it, all that raw material up at 
my place and just want tiding over 
a bit while I’m getting the stuff 
made up—didn’t formerly have to 
tell them—won’t now—don’t see 
the sense of it—used to be able 
to-borrow so’s to pay in time to 
get discount—why’s all this fuss 
now ?” 

“But that sort of man is bound 
to become fewer and fewer. The 
number of them is being cut 
down, not alone by the banks, but 
by the best credit associations, 
too, which now demand proper 
financial statements, and even on 
standardized forms. 

“A man may have a million dol- 
lars’ worth of raw material at his 
plant, and yet in his hands it may 
not necessarily justify a loan for 
a cent. The question is: Is he 
going to manufacture it in such a 
way and with such system that it 
can be sold at a profit in face of 
competition? The bank must 
(Continued on page 174) 
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The 


Incentive in Advertising Copy That 
Inspires Action 


Motives That Cause People to Save, 





to Pay Instalments on 


Furniture, Etc. 


Union & Pranters’ Banx & Trust Co. 
Mempuis, Tenn., Sept. 27, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As a subscriber to Printers’ Ink 
and its most pleasing and entertaining 
big brother, Printers’ Ink Monthly, I 
am taking the liberty of asking your 
help, if possible, in a problem that is 
confronting me as the advertising man- 
ager of our bank. 

Several months ago I reached the 
conclusion that the surest way to push 
our savings business was not merely to 
tell the people of our community to 
save, but to tell them how to save. To 
experiment with this idea I had a 
“Saver’s Pledge” printed, which was 
advertised in our newspapers. This 
pledge fixes a definite, goal to be 
attained on a systematic basis within a 
specified time, plus the co-operation of 
the bank in an effort to revive and 
sustain the initial enthusiasm, which it 
is assumed the would-be saver has. 

After two weeks’ use of the news- 
papers, plus a posting of the big ad- 
vertisement in our savings bank win- 
dow, we gave the proposition up as a 
failure, as we received only about two 
responses out of the whole lot. I did 
not feel it worth while to push this 
form of savings after —_. a half-page 
space for a week without effect, although 
I used smaller copy the following week 
in the hope of arousing some interest. 

e card which we send serves the 
urpose of a memorandum, the account 
eing carried just like any other ac- 
count in our savings department, the 
card just being an added record to 
these accounts that elect to operate un- 
der this plan. The space on the back 
of the card is to be used only for de- 
linquent payments, the cards being 
arranged in a tickler so that on the 
days of the week or on the days of the 
month that payments are due, the ac- 
count is referred to, and if payments 
are promptly made as pledged no_nota- 
tion is made on the card. Notation is 
made only after: the payment is de- 
iogweat thirty days, and as soon as 

is so marked. 

pe Would you mind givin ++. matter 
your consideration and te me what 
you think of the idea and - at reason 
you would assi for its failure? 

I may add that our bank is a con- 
stant advertiser in the newspapers lo- 
cally, its savings business propaganda 
appearing about five days each wéek. 
Our posters are pretty well scattered 
over the city. Every street car in the 
city carries a card, and, in fact, we 
are users of every form of advertising 
mediums. 

Our coviogs business has shown a 
very gratif ying increase within the last 
year, proo at our general advertis- 
ing on this subject is efficacious. The 
only question is, What is wrong with 





this particular idea, or its execution? 
I am convinced that fundamentally it 
is good, but we would not care to con- 
centrate a big appropriation on it, as 
our returns otherwise are gratifying. 

I trust that I am not presumin 
your time in coming to you for help, 
but I have been emboldened to do s0 
on the assumption, from reading your 
columns, that inquiries of this nature 
are welcomed. 

M. F. O’CaLLacHan, 
Assistant to Vice-President. 


tte explain Mr. O’Callaghan’s 
plan further let us quote a 
paragraph from the meéwspaper 
advertisement which announces 
its inauguration. It read: 

“We offer to every man, woman 
and child who will Resolve, with 
a big R, to save, a co-operation 
calculated to help them keep 
faith with this good intention. To 
be brief, if you will call at our 
Savings Department (Union & 
Planters Bank & Trust Co. 77 
Madison Avenue) or our South 
Memphis Branch’ (McLemore, 
near Rayburn) and tell us how 
much you would like to save 
within a given time, the days on 
which you desire to deposit, and 
the minimum amount of each de- 
posit, we will take a special in- 
terest in your account, and should 
you get behind’ thirty days in 
your deposits we will remind you 
of your purpose and endeavor to 
revive your initial enthusiasm. 
Any account opened in this man- 
ner will be handled as a regular 
savings account. You are not lim- 
ited to any fixed days of deposit 
or amounts, unless you wish to 
take advantage of this plan to in- 


“duce systematic deposits.” 


The card which Mr. O’Callag- 
han mentions is virtually a pledge. 
It is addressed to the Union & 
Planters Bank & Trust Co. and 
when filled out would read some- 
thing like this: 

“I am determined to save $100 
within a year at the rate of $8.33 
per month, or $2 per week; pay- 
ments to be due on first—or Sat- 
urday—of each month,” and so on. 
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In years gone by when the fruit 
grower went to market with his 
produce, it took old Dick and Bill 
half the night and all the next 
day to get over the ground. 

But now, it’s all different. The 
modern fruit grower gets up ‘at 
sunrise, drives his speed wagon 
to town and is back in time for 
breakfast. 

He represents a very large.mar- 
ket for truck manufacturers to go 
after, and of course the most log- 
ical advertising medium to ac- 
complish this purpose is THE 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 

During the first six months of 


1920 
25,129 lines of 
Truck advertising 
appeared on the pages of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 


Members of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Members of Agricultural Editors Association 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Director of Advertising 
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manager of this institution when 
he says that the plan looks good. 
But the question is, Why did it 
fail? It would be hard to hit 
on the exact reason. For one 
thing, though, we do not believe 
that the idea was advertised suffi- 
ciently. A two weeks’ campaign 
was hardly long enough to intro- 
duce an innovation of this sort. 
A more extended advertising drive 
might have put the scheme over. 

We believe, however, that the 
plan contains a certain intrinsic 
weakness which would handicap it 
in attaining great success. The 
mere expression of a determina- 
tion to save, even though it be 
in written form, is not enough of 
an inducement to get the aver- 
age person to carry out his de- 
termination. The trouble is that 
the failure to keep the pledge 
brings no penalty. It is like a 
New Year’s resolution. People 
hold them lightly because they lose 
nothing by breaking the resolu- 
tion. 

To get people to keep a pledge 
there must be some incentive. To 
most persons the mere idea of 
accumulating a definite sum is not 
a sufficient inducement to get 
them to make the deprivations 
which the saving demands. 

People dislike to sacrifice an 
element of value. They hate to 
lose anything which they already 
have. But they do not miss the 
loss of a value which is only 
prospective. The best saving 
plans are based on this principle. 
People usually complete the in- 
stalment payments on furniture, 
musical instruments and automo- 
biles because if they do not they 
will lose an investment which 
they have. Similarly, they will 
try to keep any pledge where a 
loss is sustained if it is not kept. 
This loss need not necessarily be 
financial. It may be a loss of 
social standing if the furniture is 
removed by the creditors or -of 
self-respect if a public pledge to 
abstain from strong drink is not 
kept. 

The principle involved is that 
there must be some incentive to 
inspire action. This incentive may 
be of a varying character, but 
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We agree with the advertising 
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where people save systematically 
it is always there. We find it in 
Christmas clubs, vacation funds 
and in other saving plaris which 
are working so successfully in 
many parts of the country. 

The incentive may not always 
be apparent. But if we could 
dig deep into the minds of care- 
ful savers, we would nearly al- 
ways find some definite plan there 
for the use of the money. Per- 
haps the purpose is to lay up 
a nest-egg for a rainy day, to 
buy a home, or an annuity. In 
the case of a youngster the un- 
expressed purpose.may be to pur- 
chase a Kodak, a bicycle, a rifle, 
or some other badly wanted ar- 
ticle of merchandise. 

So, while it is good to show 
people how to save, after all, the 
best way to get folks to save is 
vividly to paint before them the 
advantages of saving. Build up 
a keen desire for something and 
then show how that something 
can be attained only through sys- 
tematic saving—[Ed. Prinrers’ 
INK. 





Two New Business Papers in 
South 


Two new business journals are an- 
nounced by the R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Company, Atlanta, Ga., to make 
their first appearance January 1. One 
of the papers, Electrical South, will be 
devoted to the interests of electrical 
jobbers, dealers and contractors, and 
to the commercial department of all 
central electrical stations. 

The second journal, Southern Auto- 
motive Dealer, will be printed to in- 
terest the dealers and distributors of 
automobiles, tractors, trucks and acces- 
sories in the South. 

The Smith company already publishes 
three business papers—Cotton, South- 
ern Engineer and Southern Hardware 
and Implement Journal. 


Gunnison Agency Adds to 
Staff 


Robert J. (Chambers, formerly with 
F. P. Moore & Co., New York bank 
ers and brokers, has joined the execu- 
tive staff of Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


Packard Account with Erwin 
Wasey & Co. 


A_new advertising account secured 
by Erwin Wasey & Co., Chicago, is 
that of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Detroit. 
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no | The Family is with us 
«sin | |) every hour of the day and 
“1 || every day of the year. 


o make 
. One 
Me : sis ; 
a : And families are always in need 

no matter how much wealth 
they may possess—no matter 
where they live. 


bishes Every Y C Family is a settled, 
rdware ; sure, steady demand centre; a 


regular ‘‘want’’ headquarters. 
In YC Families when you 
reach one, you reach all five 
members because they are united 
in every family interest. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For AZ the Family 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Bldg. Chicago Office: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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Congoleum 
t}and Collier’s 





The Congoleum 
Company has 
chosen Collier’s as a 
leading factor in its 
national advertising 
campaign. 





| Collier's 


_f THE rinse “WEEKLY 
J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 
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ROCERS here tell us that customers to a considerable ( 
extent ask merely for a “jar of mustard”, not caring I 
WHOSE they get. : 
d 

What an opportunity for YOUR brand! . 
s 

Baltimore has over 730,000 consumers. Why not turn them ‘ 
into YOUR customers through the force of creative advertising ; 
in Baltimore’s great afternoon paper, The NEWS? Educate 


them to ask for YOUR mustard! Teach them why it is 
superior! Simultaneously, go after the dealers—merchandise 
your product to the limit! NEWS advertising, in conjunction 
with thorough merchandising constantly followed up, is bound to 


increase your distribution and sales even to the extent of making 
MUSTARD and YOUR BRAND synonymous in Baltimore! 


ob eec ew O89 ft Oem wee te 22 


There are 120,000 homes in Baltimore: 90,000 are occupied by 
White people who speak English. The NEWS, on the other 
hand, has a daily and total circulation of a little more than 


100,000, and sells 87,000 of them everyafternoon in Baltimore city. 


Would you like to have a copy of our report on Prepared Mustard in 
the Baltimore Market? It gives the names of the brands sold here at 
present, the leaders, percentage of distribution and sales, activity 
ratings, reports of wholesalers and retailers, etc., etc. Write us on 
your business stationery and we will be pleased to send you a copy. 


The Baltimore News | | 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


an ee i die ee a i 








DAN A. CARROLL . E, LUTZ 
Tribune Balding Fist ‘Ner't Bask Bide. 

[4 irst Nat’ y 
New York A Ward Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Advertising a Free Service Nation- 
ally to Establish New Outlets 


Pump Manufacturer Offers Engineering Service to Induce People to Go 
into Business for Themselves and Thereby Become Possible Buyers 
of Pumps 


By Roland Cole 


eae examination of every ad- 
vertising success enables other 
advertisers to see new possibilities 
in their own businesses. 

About a year ago the Wayne 
Oil Tank and Pump Company, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., inaugurated a 
service intended for the free use 
of all prospects interested in the 
designing, construction, equipment 
and operation of gasoline-filling 
stations. Before this service was 
offered to the public the sales and 
advertising possibilities of Wayne 
pumps were more or less limited. 
With such a service to advertise, 
the possibilities are unlimited. 

It is not sufficient nowadays to 
make a good product. It is not 
sufficient to advertise it and sell 
it in accordance with the best 
practice. In addition to this, there 
is a service due the donsumer, 
which can be advertised as well 
as the product. Sometimes the ad- 
vertising of the service is more 
important than the advertising of 
the product. 

For example: Let the reader 
suppose he manufactures pumps 
or any other product not of gen- 
eral consumption. His advertising 
describes his product, tells what 
it is for or will do and where it 
may be purchased. The individ- 
ual who can buy it and use it is 
interested, or should be. He is a 
prospect. All others are not. 

Suppose, however, the advertis- 
ing deals with the service that the 
general public will get from the 
product when properly used by 
those who buy it. Then everybody 
is interested. The circle of inter- 
est is wider, more universal. Not 


only does the advertising appeal 
to the man who should buy the 
product but to the man who can 
buy of the man who buys. 

An illustration will make this 
A man drove into a gaso- 


clear, 
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line-filling station. He had a party 
in which were a couple of ladies. 
The party, touring from one city 
to another, had run out of gas and 
oil. The filling station, was on the 
main street of a small town. The 
day was hot and disagreeable and 
a rainstorm had come on sud- 
denly. The filling station looked 
like a convenient place to stop, put 
up side curtains, look the machine 
over, examine tires and make a 
few inquiries about roads to the 
next town. 


SERVICE WHICH THE MANUFAC- 
TURER INSPIRED 


The man drove in and stopped 
his car under the covered drive- 
way. A uniformed attendant 
stepped out to inquire about his 
needs, The autoist specified the 
quantity of gas and oil he wanted 
and as he stepped out of the car 
the attendant said to him: 

“Pretty heavy rain we’re having. 
Wouldn’t the ladies like to get out 
a minute? We have a nice rest- 
room here, where they can get a 
fresh drink and brush up a little 
if they want to. Right around 
to the side.” 

The ladies’ room contained a 
couple of easy chairs, a writing- 
table with stationery, a telephone, 
a lavatory, with soap and clean 
towels; a water-cooler and sani- 
tary drinking-cups, a mirror, comb 
and brush and whiskbroom. 

On the other side of the station 
the men found a washroom, with 
telephone, drinking-water and a 
large wall map showing the road 
system of the county and State. 
Apparently nothing had been over- 
looked that would minister to the 
convenience of the touring motor- 
ist and his friends. 

When about to leave, the man, 
noticing one manufacturer’s name 
on all the tank and pumping 
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equipment about the station, asked 
the attendant if the station was 
operated by that company. 

“No,” he said; “I’m in business 
for myself, but the company helped 
me design the whole thing. It 
laid out the plans and specifica- 
tions and never charged me a cent. 
Of course, after that, I put in 
everything in the way of equip- 
ment I could buy from that com- 
pany. I’m glad you like it. Stop 
in again when you're down this 
way and tell your friends.” 

Service like this hits the auto- 
mobile owner right where he 
lives. A manufacturer enterpris- 
ing enough to add such a service 
to his product is almost a public 
benefactor to the autoist. Car 
owners approach the average fill- 
ing station with more or less trepi- 
dation and drive off with a feel- 
ing of relief. 

When an autoist has been 
served by a filling station with 
courtesy and efficiency, as in the 
incident described, he can hardly 
avoid the wish that such service 
might characterize all like places. 
Consequently, when he picks up a 
national magazine and sees there- 
in the advertisement of ‘the pump 
manufacturer offering a free en- 
gineering service to those desiring 
to go into the filling-station busi- 
ness, he is not only interested but 
ready to endorse the proposition 
from beginning to end. He cannot 
buy the manufacturer’s product 
himself, but he would like to deal 
with the man who does buy it. If 
any of his friends wanted to go 
into business, he would be right 
there with a word of personal 
testimony. 

There are a number of manu- 
facturers of oil tanks and gaso- 
line pumps. Almost every line of 
business has its competition. Ad- 
vertising has enabled many a 
manufacturer to get the jump on 
his competitors and thereby in- 
duced them to advertise with 
much resulting benefit to the whole 
industry and the public. The ad- 
vertiser who endeavors to get peo- 
ple to go into business for them- 
selves does a double benefit; he 
helps himself primarily, but he 
puts his own experience and suc- 
cess behind the man he persuades 
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to go into business, thereby lessen- 
ing the chances of failure. Many 
a manufacturer to-day has a busi- 
ness susceptible of development 
along this line, could he know 
just how to go about it. The ex- 
perience of the Wayne Oil Tank 
and Pump Company will help 
make the way clear and show how 
one company did it. 


THE ADVERTISEMENTS HIDDEN 
PURPOSE 


The present advertising cam- 
paign is running in national me- 
diums and motor trade-papers. It 
features the free engineering ser- 
vice just referred to. The copy 
has an unusual appeal. One of the 
advertisements shows the illustra- 
tion of a well-arranged and at- 
tractive-looking filling station held 
out on a man’s hand, as in the 
act of being offered to the reader, 
The caption reads, “If we handed 
you the right filling station—” 

This, of course, is all the casual 
reader gets—the large picture of 
the station and the heading. 
When an advertisement of this 
kind is used in a popular maga- 
zine of large circulation, very few 
readers are actual prospects—al- 
most a negligible percentage. But 
others, in addition to prospects, 
must be induced to take an inter- 
est. Note, therefore, the double- 
meaning in the heading. “If we 
handed you the right filling sta- 
tion” will land on the man who 
is thinking about building one and 
going into business for himself 
and the gentleman who is just a 
car owner, addicted to the con- 
sumption of gas and oil, with a 
yearning in his soul for a filling 
station that will really fill his 
needs. 

The copy under the caption is 
interesting enough for prospect, 
car owner and common people. 
After the first paragraph, how- 
ever, all these classes make the 
discovery that the ‘advertisement 
is for the station builder. But 
that does not make it any less in- 
teresting, and they go through 
with it: 

“Seven and a half million motor 
cars travel the country’s highways 
to-day. What an opportunity this 
offers the right filling station— 
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preferred by the portion of this 
enormous number of motorists in 
your locality! 

“When a small dealer out on 
the coast nets $7,203.40 yearly 
from one Wayne Curb Pump, 
think what profit you could make 
with the right filling station. 

“Without cost Wayne filling- 
station experts will plan every 
detail of the right. filling station. 
They know every requirement for 
success—the right location and de- 
sign—the mistakes to avoid. They 
will even prepare actual building 
plans embodying your ideas plus 
their experience. 

“Call on Wayne if you would 
have the filling station that pays 
you better because it serves mo- 
torists better. When writing, tell 
us your needs, large or small, for 
a new filling station or for the 
remodeling of the old one; and 
ask for descriptive bulletins.” 

After one has read the fore- 
going advertisement all through 
the magnitude of the free service 
offered begins to sink in. At first 
glance one is inclined to think that 
the thing given away is out of all 
proportion to the thing sold. Just 
where does the company get off? 


THE SERVICE INFORMATION IN 
BULLETIN FORM 


The free service is in charge of 
F. A. Bean, consulting engineer 
of the company; a man of fifteen 
years’ experience in the oil-refin- 
ing business, particularly on the 
retail and distributing end. After 
a long period of research and in- 
vestigation, Mr. Bean prepared a 
series of five articles covering the 
filling-station proposition from 
every angle. This the company 
had printed in three bulletins, as 
follows : 


Bulletin No. 980. Planning 
Drive-In Filling Stations. 

Bulletin No. 981. Filling Sta- 
tion Illustrations. 

Bulletin No. 982. Filling Sta- 
tion Plans. 


Each bulletin is put.up in book- 
let form, with cover illustration 
in two colors. Number one con- 
tains 24 pages, numbers two and 
three 28 pages each. 

Very few architects or engi- 
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neers, the company found, knew 
much about filling-station require- 
ments or were qualified by expe- 
rience to render a specialized ser- 
vice of this sort to the prospec- 
tive builder. Moreover, since the 
consultation service of the com- 
pany has been established, a num- 
ber of architects and engineers 
have responded to the advertising 
campaign. 

The prospective builder sees the 
advertisement in a magazine. He 
sends a letter of inquiry to the 
company. In reply, the company 
mails him the three bulletins and 
tells him about the scope of the 
service offered. There is abso- 
lutely no charge for it. All the 
prospect is asked to do is to for- 
ward to the Wayne company the 
information requested in the bul- 
letins about the erection, equip- 
ment and operation of the station 
which he contemplates building. 
Working from this information, 
the company adds to it the expe- 
rience of its engineers, designs , 
the station, suggests proper equip- 
ment, makes a full set of plans. 
The plans, when received by the 
prospect, are so laid out that the 
building material entering into 
the construction of the station can 
be decided upon by him. 

All of the pumping equipment 
suggested’ for use in the contem- 
plated station is Wayne equip- 
ment. When the plans go out they 
carry the company’s fond hope 
that Wayne equipment will be 
used throughout, but there is no 
contract or promise or suggestion 
of obligation, except in the indi- 
rect way implied in the advertis- 
ing. 

The whole scheme rests on the 
effectiveness of the bulletins. They 
are worth careful study. The 
general impression of the average 
car owner is that a filling station 
is a ramshackle affair of mush- 
room growth, a mystery as to 
management and messy in. opera- 
tion. There is usually just one 
definite thing in his mind about it 
and that is that under certain 
conditions gas, oil and air can be 
had there. But as to other ser- 
vice or information, or courtesy, 
he might better take a gambler’s 
chance with Ali Baba and the 
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Forty Thieves. If every motorist 
who has said to himself “I'd like 
to run one of these stations some 
day, just to show how one ought 
to be run” would take hold of 
hands and form a ring, one could 
put the State of Texas in the 
centre, 

The Wayne company, it is to 
be hoped, will start a reformation. 
If it does not do anything else, its 
bulletins will dissuade a few in- 
competent people from going into 
the business by scaring them out 
before they get started. It is no 
small undertaking to build and 
operate a filling station properly. 
The builder is, in a way, a public 
servant, and he has an obligation 
to the public which he must be 
competent to fulfill. Right at the 
outset the Wayne company says 
in its first bulletin: 

“There is one thought that must 
always be well kept in mind, and 
that is the operation of a filling 
station makes you, in a certain 
degree, a public-service corpora- 
tion, and in order to successfully 
serve a large and extremely crit- 
ical automobile public it will be 
necessary for you to make your 
ideas and whims, in a proportion- 
ate degree, subservient to theirs. 
We do not mean by this that you 
are to allow the automobile- 
driving public to dictate your busi- 
ness policy or manage your busi- 
ness entirely. Use gq little applied 
psychology. Let them believe 
they are doing it.” 

“The Drive-In Filling Station,” 
goes on the bulletin, “has become 
an all-important factor in our 
commercial life for the retail mar- 
keting of gasoline, automobile lu- 
bricating oils and greases and in 
some instances, kerosene. 

“These stations range from the 
lean-to type, on an unkempt piece 
of land, to those that are almost 
palatial in their architectural de- 
sign and furnishings, with natural 
decorative effects that are worthy 
of our best landscape engineers 
and a cost running into the tens 
of thousands of dollars. 

“Nearly all the larger cities pos- 
sess a fair quota of stations, 
while there is a ‘proportionate 
number in a great many of our 
smaller cities, including those of 
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1,000 population. 
“The first drive-in filling station 
was built in the Middle West, in 
the last decade. There are no 
accurate figures available at the 
present time to show the number 
of stations now in operation. One 
company alone has over 1,300 in 
eleven States and is continually 
building more. Several other 
companies operating chains of 
from three to twenty stations, and 
the tremendous number of singly- 
owned stations, should bring the 
total number well over fifteen 
thousand. Such figures give a 
rough idea as to the development 
of the industry during the past 
few years.” 
ANSWERING THE QUESTION, “WILL 
IT PAY?” 

The thorough-going character of 
the investigation made by the com- 
pany is apparent from a cursory 
glance at the bulletins. The fore- 
going quotations are made from 
the introduction. There is, ac- 
cording to a statement contained 
in the introduction, one automo- 
bile to every twenty inhabitants 
of the United States. “Using the 
law of .averages, based on mile- 
age, a station located in a town 
of 1,000 inhabitants and control- 
ling one-half of the gasoline (on 
a two-cent margin) and lubricat- 
ing oil used by the automobiles in 
the town, should pay a net profit 
of eight per cent on the original 
investment of four thousand dol- 
lars, which:takes into account 
interest on. capital investment, 
all operation and maintenance 
charges, depreciation, etc. 

“This is a safe minimum earn- 
ing rate for towns of this class, 
and similar deductions can be 


readily made for towns and cities - 


of larger population by a careful 
study of the factors entering into 
that particular locality.” 

The first consideration in build- 
ing a filling station is general lo- 
cation with regard to traffic and 
density of population. Some suc- 
cessful statigns are referred to. 
Kinds of locations are discussed, 
residential, business, proximity to 
parks and parking spaces. 

The choice of the lot, whether 
(Continued on page 161) 
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Seal of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


SAVINGS FUND DEPOSITS 
GROW 





Increase of $16,525,505 Compared 
With Year Ago 
Philadelphia, Oct. 30. 
Deposits in savings fund societies of 
Philadelphia show an increase; total de- 
posits were $241,699,010, a gain of $201,- 
096 over the amount on August 2. Com- 
pared with a year ago when aggregate 
deposits were $225,173,505, the gain was 
$16,525,505. 
Number of depositors has remained 
practically unchanged during the year, 
the total now being 428,371. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for 
noarlivaiaachel the six months ending October 1, 

reads the 1920, as per U. S. Post Office re- 

Bulletin port: 488,151 copies a day. 





No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating 
circulation have ever been used by The Bulletin. 

The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily newspaper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is one 
of the largest in the United States. 
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The “Big Five” 
Ln Ohio 


"THE largest five cities in Ohio are 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Colum. 
bus and Akron. 


They have a combined population of 1,886,658, ac 
cording to the 1920 U. S. Census. 


There is a Scripps Newspaper in each of these five 
cities, with a COMBINED net paid CITY circule 
tion of 337,475. 


Using the Government’s estimating figure of 4: 
persons to the average family, there are approx: 
mately 419,257 families in the total of these five 
important Ohio cities. 


TS the Ohio Scripps Newspapers reach 80.6% 
of these city families. 


The Ohio Group of Scripps Newspapers also has a1 
extensive circulation in outside cities and towns sur- 
rounding these five large cities. The total COM 
BINED city, and outside city and town circulation 
of these papers is 502,356, reaching approximately 
2,260,602 individuals. 


The total of ALL paid circulation of this group i 
541,861, reaching approximately 2,438,375 indi 
viduals. 
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Solum 
N OW—use more NEWSPAPER advertising. 

CONCENTRATE advertising and sales effort in 


658, a-§ cities and towns where business conditions are most favor- 
able— 


ese fiw’ INTENSIFY your advertising by frequent insertions— 
circule§ SPEED UP sales by timely, vigorous, effective copy— 





The Scripps Newspapers offer the national advertiser nearly 
of 45 one million circulation concentrated in the busy trading 
: areas of twenty-two important cities. 
pproxi- T al 
2se five . 
The twenty-two Scripps Newspapers are: 
Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
80.6% Cincinnati Post Portland (Ore.) News 
i . Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 
Dallas Dispatch San Francisco Daily News 
has an Denver Express Seattle Star 
Des Moines News Spokane Press 
Ms suf Evansville Press Tacoma Times 
COM- Houston Press Terre Haute Post 
° Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 
ulation ; 
mately 


Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 
Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: Marsripce Bips. Chicago Office: 1st. Natt. Banx Bips. 
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Things That Can’t 
Be Bought 


You can buy power—but not respect. 


You can buy position—but not 
loyalty. 


You can buy followers—but not 
friends. 


The most precious things in life are 
the things that can’t be bought. 


The most priceless feature of a news- 
paper’s circulation is the thing no 
newspaper can buy—reader loyalty, 
public respect. 


The rtearly 400,000 circulation of 
The Chicago Daily News represents 
a product of long years’ growth—a 
power that dollars alone would never 
buy—the friendship, the sincere good- 
will of over 1,200,000 readers that 
truly makes 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Some Associations Are Now Pooling 
Their Purchases 


What New Trade Problems Will Follow in the Wake of This Movement? 
By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


HEN a manufacturer re- 

ceives a check from his 
trade association often enough so 
that at the end of the year he has 
gotten back from it about three 
times what he paid into the treas- 
ury in the shape of dues, he is 
pretty likely to be an enthusiastic 
member of the association. No 
doubt this helps to explain why 
the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association 
of New York has practically a 
hundred per cent membership, 
numbering now close to 400. 

The uninitiated may wonder 
how an association can pay out 
three times as much as it gets in, 
so we hasten to explain that there 
is no philanthropy or Ponzied 
fmance about it, but that it is 
made possible through the opera- 
tions of the purchasing depart- 
ment of the organization. 

Although not much more than 
a year old, the department really. 
had its inception in the war-time 
necessity for co-operation that 
brought together so many indus- 
tries for the first time. When 
the war machine at Washingtion 
got under full headway, it be- 
came pretty difficult for the man- 
ufacturer of anything approach- 
ing a luxury or semi-luxury to 
get fuel or materials with which 
to operate. 

Of course skirts had to be 
worn, as well as cloaks and suits, 
but many of the lines made were 
of a kind that could not classify 
as necessities. To keep from ruin 
the small manufacturer who could 
not get materials, the association 
formed a merchandising depart- 
ment which at once got a list of 
all materials that the more for- 
tunate manufacturers could spare 
and distributed them among the 
needy ones. In two weeks’ time 
over $3,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise was turned over in this way. 
A triple purpose was really served 





—the small manufacturer was en- 
abled to replenish his stocks of 
raw materials; others who were 
hard pressed for funds were able 
to turn surplus supplies into cash; 
and the Government was helped 
by considerable material being lo- 
cated that was later on used for 
the ning of aviators’ coats. 
This form of merchandising is 
still continued by the association, 
although it is considered in the 
light of an accommodation sale, 
in which the seller is expected to 
offer the goods to his fellow mem- 
bers at not more than what he 
paid for them. In return, a mem- 
ber is expected to scan the lists 
regularly sent him and endeavor 
to satisfy his wants through that 
channel before buying in the open 
market, In busy seasons, from 
$50,000 to $100,000 of merchandise 
is listed daily, no extra charge 
being made for the part the asso- 
ciation plays in the deals, 


MOST OF THE MEMBERS PURCHASE 


The success of this work caused 
the association to enlarge its 
scope, and eventually a complete 
purchasing department was in- 
stalled, under the management of 
a competent buyer. Yearly con- 
tracts are made wherever possible 
and the concern that gets a con- 
tract can count on filling the re- 
quirements of at least 300 cloak, 
suit and skirt manufacturers. That 
is to say, almost the entire mem- 
bership makes use of the purchas- 
ing department, but on account of 
differences in requirements, every 
member does not draw upon every 
contract entered into by the asso- 
ciation, 

Bidders are given an approxi- 
mate idea of the quantities in- 
volved, but no specific amounts are 
contracted for, it being under- 
stood that the successful bidder 
will get all of the business of the 
buying membership on his par- 
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ticular item. The largest single 
item is that of paper boxes, of 
which over $1,000,000 have been 
bought in the past year. Another 
large contract is that for wrap- 
ping paper and twine, which has 
run up to $38,000 in three months. 
Other large items covered by con- 
tracts in the past year are approxi- 
tnately 200 time clocks and forty 
adding and billing machines. The 
Purchasing Department also deals 
in snap-fasteners, weights, coat 
hangers, sample trunks and cases, 
scales, balers, electric bulbs, pack- 
age seals, pattern paper, tissue 
paper, account books, loose leaf 
specialties, printing, lithographing 
and embossing. It is hoped to ex- 
pand the department and eventu- 
ally handle interlinings, which 
form a heavy item, and supplies of 
a similar nature, but the price fluc- 
tuations are so violent and fre- 
quent that a satisfactory plan has 
not yet been worked out. 

On some items contracts are 
made subject to periodic price re- 
visions as the market changes. 
On others the discount from regu- 
lar prices depends upon quantity 
ordered. All goods are ordered 
and paid for direct by the buying 
member, and shipped direct to 
him, a copy. of each invoice being 
sent to the association. In the 
case of a quantity discount the 
contractor sends a check from 
time to time to. the association, 
which in turn niakes payment to 
the members entitled to the dis- 
count. 

The International Association 
of Garment Manufacturers goes 
a step farther and its factory sup- 
ply department actually merchan- 
dises from a stock carried at the 
headquarters of the association in 
New York. Goods are bought by 
the association on a jobbing basis 
and an active mail-order campaign 
is carried on. The members are 
circularized and supplied with 
stock sheets and literature show- 
ing the savings they can make 
through buying from the associa- 
tion. Needles, for example, sell- 
ing elsewhere at as high as $20 
per thousand, can be bought from 
the association for $16, and at that 
figure there is a reasonable profit, 
after making allowance for every 
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item of overhead rent, selling, col. 
lection and any other expense that 
may be properly chargeable to the 
department. 

The net profit at the present 
time is being used as a reserve to 
provide capital for expansion, as 
the work is still in its infancy and 
capable of considerable growth 
Needles, cutting machine blades, 
twine and office -supplies are car- 
ried in stock, the turnover on 
needles alone being about $2,00 
per month. Leather belting is 
supplied under contract, being too 
bulky for the supply department 
to handle, and shows a turnover 
of approximately $4,000 a month 
A perpetual inventory scheme has 
been worked out so that the mem- 
bers’ requirements can at all times 
be promptly taken care of. Terms 
are net ten days and collections 
are followed up closely. There is 
no obligation to patronize the as- 
sociation’s store, but the advan- 
tages are so obvious that most of 
the 450 to 500 members of the as- 
sociation make use of it. 


CREATES SALES 


There is a merchandising idea 
here that. some,sales executives 
have been quick to seize upon. 
Take, for example, an item like 
a baling machine, which is not in 
common use. A _ salesman suc 
ceeds in selling one of these ma- 
chines to a member, who after try- 
ing it out is so pleased with it 
that he reports it to the associa- 
tion, and it is put on the associa- 
tion’s list of items for sale, there- 
by greatly lessening the ‘resistance 
to further sales in that industry. 
Some merchants have followed up 
association buying so closely that 
they devote practically their entire 
effort to it. One who made a con- 
tract with the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers’ Association 
some time ago, now has contracts 
with three additional associations. 

And there is also a merchandis- 
ing principle involved that de 
mands consideration. Heretofore 
manufacturers have largely con- 
fined their association work to in- 
dustrial and marketing or trade 
promotion problems. Now they 
are joining ranks to buy co-opera- 
tively and are doing so in rapidly 
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increasing numbers. The cloak, 
suit and skirt manufacturers in 
other cities are following the ex- 
ample of their New York competi-" 
tors; the Associated Dress Indus- 
tries of America, and the United 
Waist League of America are 
planning to establish purchasing 
departments along the most ad- 
yanced lines; the children’s dress 
manufacturers, house dress and 
kimono manufacturers, the boys’ 
suit manufacturers are working 
along these lines through their re- 
spective trade organizations. 

Recently the large chain store 
companies in the grocery field have 
banded together to consider form- 
ing a buying association that by 
placing tremendous orders would 
command low prices, Other evi- 
dences of the same tendency have 
recently been reported. There is 
no question that the movement is 
on and that it has already clearly 
defined its bent. 

The success of this pooled buy- 
ing plan will, of course, bring up 
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a whole legion of both old and 
new trade problems. For one 
thing, it precipitates the troublous 
question of quantity discounts. To 
whom shall they be given, and 
when and how? Another thing 
that comes up is the matter of the 
rights of recognized distributors. 
Shall trade associations, buying 
supplies at wholesale for their 
members, be given the status of 
jobbers or dealers? 

Merely to ask these questions is 
enough to show how perplexing 
they are. How they will be 
solved, and at the same time rec- 
ognize the rights of all parties 
concerned, remains to be seen. 


Timken Account with Fuller 
Agency 


A new advertising account secured 
by the Charles H. Fuller Company, 
Sine advertising agency, is the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Company, of Can- 
ton, Ohio. The axle advertising account 
of the Timken Detroit Company is not 
included. 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
ya 


New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Letter Shops and List Com- 
panies Organize 


Meeting in connection with the con- 
vention of the Direct-Mail Advertising 
Association in Detroit last week, rep- 
resentatives of letter shops and list 
companies from various parts of the 
United States and Canada organized 
the Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion of North America. 

The object of the association is to 
promote the general welfare of mail 
advertising service by means of en- 
couraging the organization of local asso- 
ciations, by compiling and distributing 
data on sales, <a Sn Bey account- 
ing and other problems, so as to stand- 
ardize the industry to the end that 
better service may be rendered to the 
buyers of mail advertising. 

The officers are: President, Gordon 
E. Small, president of the Cincinnati 
Association; vice-president, Joseph H. 
Robinson, president Atlas Letter Ser- 
vice of hicago; secretary-treasurer, 
Elmer J. Roeper, secretary of Tanki 
Service Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia Bank Gets Sym- 
posium on Business Outlook 


The Penn National Bank, of Phila- 
delphia, has just completed a symposium 
of the opinions of more than thirty of 
the most prominent and best informed 
leaders in varied manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and financial activities of 
Philadelphia’s business. The consensus 
of opinion is that normal conditions are 
rapidly returning, though a return to 
pre-war prices is not expected. All 
seem to agree that we are part way 
through the period of healthful reac- 
tion from the abnormal conditions 
created by the war. 


Gotsdanker Joins Howard- 
Garfield-Gray 


Julius Gotsdanker has joined the art 
staff of Howard-Garfield-Gray, Detroit. 

Ralph C. Pulliam, recently in the ad- 
vertising department of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, has been added to 
the sales staff of the Howard-Garfield- 
Gray organization. 


Dorland Executive on 
American Visit 


George W. Kettle, managing direc- 
tor of The Dorland Agency, Limited, 
is expected to arrive in New York 
on the “Olympic” this week. While 
in the United States Mr. Kettle will 
have his headquarters at the New York 
office of the Dorland agency. 


Donnaud Is Assistant General 
Manager of Sealy Co. 


_ A. D. Donnaud, who has recently 
oined the Sealy Mattress Co., Sugar 

nd, Tex., is assistant general man- 
ager of that organization, with head. 
quarters at Sugar Land. 
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New Accounts for Pittsburgh 
Agency 


The Keystone Pipe & Supply Com 
pany, Butler, Pa., oil well supplies, has 
appointed The Richard S. Rauh Com 
pany, Pittsburgh, to handle its adver. 
tising. Trade paper copy in the oil 
and iron fields will be used. 

This agency has also secured the 
accounts of the Preventol Laboratories, 
Pittsburgh, makers of F. E. D. tooth 
paste, for which newspapers in states 
in the Eastern part of the country will 
be used; Cord Tire Corporation, 
ter, W. Va., Superior cord tires (trade 
papers), and the A. Ruben Company, 
Pittsburgh, Arco Special Stogies, for 
which sectional newspapers will be em- 
ployed. 

Two other new accounts of the Rauh 
agency are the Englert Manufacturi 
Company, Pittsburgh, Englert Circle 
storage batteries, and the Double Edge 
Stropper Company, Pittsburgh. A 
trade-paper campaign will be conducted 
for the storage batteries, while the 
stropper advertising will appear in col- 
lege papers and newspapers. 


Lee E. Ives Leaves Penton 

Lee E. Ives, for the last three years 
assistant advertising manager of The 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
publisher of The Iron Trade Review, 
Daily Metal Trade, The Foundry, Ma 
rine Review, Abrasive Industry and 
Power Boating, has resigned. He will 
be associated with Clement K. inn 
& Co., Duluth, miners and shippers of 
iron ores, in charge of the sales office 
in Cleveland. Mr. Ives was formerly 
advertising manager of the Engineering 
and Mining Journal. 


The Democratic Committee’s 


Advertising 

The William H. Rankin Company, 
Chicago, placed in the territory west of 
the ississippi River the national 
Democratic committee advertising which 
appeared on November 1. The Matte 
son-Fogarty-Jordan Company, Chicago, 
4 the list for Chicago and the 
Middle West. 


Holmes Leaves “People’s 


Popular Monthly” 
Harold A. Holmes, advertisin 
tor of The People’s Popular 


direc- 
onthly, 
Des Moines, Iowa, for the last six 
years, and formerly editor of The Car- 
ton Magazine for five years, is now 
sales director of the National Associa 
tion of Retail Clothiers, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Cincinnati Plans Better Busi- 


ness Bureau 
At a recent meeting of the Advertis 
ing Club of Cincinnati, plans were for 
mulated for the organization of & 
Better Business Bureau in that city. 
Frank E. Burnett is chairman of the 
organization committee. 
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Unc’ Billy Possum Sneezes 


by Thornton W. Burgess, 


is the Green Meadow Club 
story in the November 
levelan number of the JOURNAL. 
dry, Me. 
“he wil Thornton W. Burgess is 
. Quinn ’ 
| probably the world’s great- 
abo est writer of animal stories 
i for children. 
littee s 
ompany The JOURNAL thus far 
sabia has published ninety-one 


“hicago, of Mr. Burgess’ stories — 
one a month for nearly 
eight years. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Help AmericaN 


RITERS and speakers 
have repeatedly urged 


the great and growing 
need of export trade on the part 
of American industries. 

With normal domestic con- 
sumption below our greatly ex- 
panded facilities for production, 
forergn trade is vital to our 
continued prosperity and prog- 
ress. Fluctuations of demand 
in the home market today em- 
phasize the special value of 
foreign trade as a compensating 
force tending to offset the dis- 
turbing influence of such fluctu- 
ations. 


Foreign trade can help Amer- 
ica NOW—and American pro- 
ducers and sellers can best serve 
the national welfare and their 
own interests by equipping for 
successful trading in the foreign 


field. 
UCCESSFUL foreign 


trading is founded on an 

exact understanding of the 
market. In fact, this truth 
holds good in all trading— 
domestic as well as foreign. 
But in foreign commerce it is 
imperative. 

It is, then, an immediate essen- 
tial in the promotion of foreign 
trade to seek the aid of agencies 
through which information of de- 
pendable character, and in a form 
directly usable by you in relation 





to the market possibilities and con- 
ditions affecting your particular 
commodities. 

The means of foreign sales pro- 
motion adopted should, moreover, 
be especially organized to present 
your special proposition in just the 
right way to just the right people. 

INGENIERIA INTERNA- 
CIONAL provides this double ser- 
vice to the manufacturer and ex- 
port manager seeking to market 
machinery and industrial equip- 
ment in Latin America and Spain. 

Its Research Department has ex- 
act information available to you 
in regard to a great variety of gen- 
eral and specific products of the 
above mentioned character in these 
fields. 

Fifteen thousand engineers and 
industrial executiyes look to each 
issue of INGENIERIA INTERNA- 
CIONAL for dependable and exact 
information on engineering prog- 
ress and accomplishment, and for 
data on machinery and equipment, 
vouched for by publication in its 
advertising pages. 

Through its comprehensive 
knowledge of Latin American and 
Spanish engineering and industrial 
conditions and needs, INGE- 
NIERIA INTERNACIONAL has 
earned the confidence of the Latin 
American and Spanish engineering 
and industrial executive in the in- 
tegrity and value of its service. 

In so doing, INGENIERIA IN- 
TERNACIONAL has created, 
ready to your hand, an instrument 
especially adapted to win for 
American machinery and industrial 
equipment and - materials—YOUR 
products—the buying confidence 
and patronage of Latin America 
and Spain. 
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ROM January to August 

of this year, Verne Leroy 

Havens, editor of INGE- 
NIERIA INTERNA- 
CIONAL traveled through 
South America, down the West 
coast and up the East, establish- 
ing direct contact with the 
readers of the paper, studying 
conditions, at first hand, and 


assuring a continuous contact - 


by establishing a staff of resi- 
dent editors in all the Latin- 
American countries. 


Basic thinking lies behind 
the building of INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL. Never 
in the history of export pub- 
lishing has a paper been built 
on such a foundation. 


For more than seventeen years, 
Mr. Havens was engaged in engi- 
neering, financial, commercial and 
industrial investigation, construc- 
tion work and in building and op- 
erating public utilities in Latin 


America. With 
CR IUEENA 
TVELDAGCNA 





a thorough un- 
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VERNE LEROY HAVENS 


Editor of Ingenieria Internacional 


economic and industrial conditions 
in Latin America and Spain, and a 
comprehensive knowledge of Amer- 
ican engineering methods and prac- 
tice, he and his associates are 
ideally fitted to direct the poli- 
cies of INGENIERIA INTER- 
NACIONAL. 


The counsel and advice of the 
paper are always at the service of 
American manufacturers. The let- 
ters and diary of Mr. Havens’ trip 
will shortly be issued in book form. 
While the edition will be limited, 
interested manufacturers may ob- 
tain a copy by writing to our New 
York office. 


Ingenieria Internacional 


One of the 11 McGraw-Hill Publications 
'  McGRAW-HILL CO., INC. 3S NEW Year 
Philadelphia 


London Chicago Clevelond Washington Buenos Aires 


San Francisco 
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Try itoutin Representative M ilwaukee 





All the Information on 





J 7. e € 
Dentifrices in Milwaukee | | 
If 

is contained in the complete market . 
survey, compiled by The Journal at pr 
great expense. You will find ita volume - 
of vital sales information. re 
in 

' A few of the questions it answers— % 
How many brands of tooth cleaners are sc 
represented in Milwaukee? How many a 
packages are being sold annually? What i 
percentage of distribution have the : 
leading makers? Are the leaders the best i 
sellers? Who are the makers? Where al 
are they located? Whatis the per capita ; 
purchase? What form of cooperation e 
do Milwaukee dealers give? Do they ’ 
purchase direct from the maker or from. h 
the jobber? 7 
e 

For the first time, it is possible for you t 
to secure ALL this valuable data. ; 





If you are an advertising agent or man- 
ufacturer it is yours upon request. Send ' 
for a copy for your files today. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. —R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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How Larkin Co. 


Gets Names for 


Mail-Order Lists 


Must Be on Watch Constantly to Remove “Dead” Names 


By R. P. Rope 


Of Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to get good lists is a 
question almost as broad as 
the field of sales endeavor itself. 
If an individual were to ask me 
that question, my immediate come- 
back would be: “What is your 
proposition? What are you try- 
ing to sell? What territory can 
you cover? Is your business al- 
ready established or just start- 
ing?” and a few other items, The 
question can..be answered in the 
abstract only in a general way. 
There are almost unlimited 
sources of mailing lists—some 
good, many bad—classified lists 
of endless variety may be ob- 
tained from a score of large list 
dealers who will sell you any- 
thing from a list of barbers to a 
list of multi-millionaires. There 
are many concerns who specialize 
on one particular class of names, 
such as automobile owners, farm- 


ers, school teachers or brides, 
actual or to be, and so on, 
Then there are addressing 


houses who not only supply the 
names, but who will also address 
your envelopes and, if you wish, 
enclose your literature and make 
the mailing for you. Some of 
these various classes of dealers 
will refund outgoing and return 
postage on returned mail from 
their lists over and above a given 
per cent. 

There are brokers who buy and 
sell or rent original letters which 
are answers to the advertisements 
of established mail-order adver- 
tisers (take note, however, that 
Larkin Co. and, I believe, most 
of the larger houses do not sell 
their letters nor names). Then 
there are many smaller dealers 
who sell all sorts of local lists 
and last, but not least, so far as 





Part of an address before the Direct- 
Mail Advertising Association Convention 
at Detroit, October 27-29, 1920. 


their number is concerned, are 
the individuals who compile 
names from the tax or voting lists 
in town and county clerks’ offices 
or who have a small list of local 
names of one sort or another. 


READY-MADE LISTS ALMOST BUILT 
TO YOUR ORDER 


The other day I took from the 
file a few letters recently received 
from this class. Here are the 
offers: “Ladies’ names, married 
and single and many about to be 
married, 500 names, $3,” “Every 
family within a ten-mile radius 
of this city,” “Taxpayers in the 
county, with or without ratings,” 
“Names of householders called on 
by myself in a personal canvass 
selling my own goods, will mail 
them to you daily or weekly,” 
“Young men and women in my 
county,” and so on. Many of 
these small lists are good, but 
before using them one should as- 
certain just when and from what 
source they were compiled. 

Then we occasionally receive 
offers of very good lists from 
some large advertiser who will 
sell a special list he has prepared 
or purchased after he has used 
it himself. For instance, a few 
years ago we bought from one 
of the largest infants’ food manu- 
facturers 50,000 names of mothers 
having young babies—and a very 
good list it was. 

The cost of names from these 
different sources varies from $1 
to $100 per thousand, the latter 
figure, of course, being very ex- 
ceptional. For ordinary purposes 
names may be obtained for from 
$3 to $10 per thousand, to which 


must be added your own cost of 


letter-writing, postage, labor and 
overhead in getting the names. 
Our purchased names cost us 
about $4 per thousand on the av- 
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erage, plus about $3 per thousand 
for our own office expense. 

Many very good lists can be 
procured cheaply. For example: 
Membership lists of various or- 
ganizations, school teachers’ 
names from county superintend- 
ents of public instruction, tax- 
payers’ and voters’ lists from 
county clerks, city and telephone 
directories, etc. 

Each advertiser must select his 
own mailing-list according to his 
own proposition. If the business 
handles general merchandise or 
products used in the home or a 
general line of wearing apparel, 
a list of housewives is required 
to assure reaching the most inter- 
ested person in the family and 
avoid duplication. If the busi- 
ness handles a specialty the list 
must be selected accordingly. — 

A new business just starting 
would quite likely want to accu- 
mulate a list of inquirers through 
magazine advertising. Perhaps 
at the same time it would also be 
mailing to a list of prospects, in 
which event the magazine adver- 
tising would act as a support. — 

While magazine advertising is 
being mentioned, perhaps some of 
you will be interested to know 
that one of the large mail-order 
houses has done no magazine ad- 
vertising for about five years, de- 
pending entirely upon its mailings 
during that time. However, I 
understand they are starting an- 
other magazine campaign this fall. 

This same house has been in 
the habit of purchasing heavily 
from brokers letters addressed to 
mail-order concerns. They also 
have relied extensively on their 
own customers to supply names of 
prospects. At one time they of- 
fered a beautiful picture by How- 
ard Chandler Christy in four col- 
ors on coated paper for twenty 
names of likely customers. This 
produced about half a_ million 
names. In fact, their list a little 
later on grew so large they em- 
* ployed a Government census ex- 
pert to go over it and weed out 
territory where it was thought 
the percentage of names to pop- 
ulation was too large. They felt 
they could reasonably reduce the 
circulation of their catalogue in 
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such territory without loss _of 
Dusiness. 

The methods employed by 
Larkin Co. in obtaining names of 
“Never-Solds,” aside from our 
magazine advertising and space 
on our order blank for three 
names to be suggested by the 
customer, are, I believe, unique, 
I have already stated that we 
mail to millions of such names 
each year. We keep a record of 
sales for every postoffice town in 
the United States. When sales 
seem to need stimulation at a 
given point we get a mailing-list 
(if we haven’t one already) of 
the heads of families (house- 
wives) in that town and on its 
rural delivery routes. 

We believe in being thorough, 
so we aim to have such a list 
cover all of the families (except- 
ing merchants) using that par- 
ticular postoffice. We stress par- 
ticularly the need for accuracy 
in names and addresses and that 
only one name must be given 
from a household. We obtain 
these names quite largely from 
our local customers, 


CULLING THE LIST 


A list is good’ as long as it 
yields results commensurate with 
the cost of its care and mailing. 
To keep these costs down, the 
accuracy of the list must be 
maintained; that is, the dead 
wood that accumulates must be 
lopped off. People die and move 
away, causing the return of mat- 
ter addressed to them. The new 
Postal Law, adopted nearly a 
year ago, which provides for the 
forwarding of third-class mail 
where addressee’s new address is 
known, if the sender guarantees 
forwarding postage, helps some— 
but even so, constant care is 
needed. 

If mailings are made frequently 
enough, checking up the returned 
mail will keep the list clean, 
otherwise revision by postmaster 
is desirable. This frequently ac- 
complishes not only the cancel- 
lation of deceased, removed and 
unknown names, but also correc- 
tions in names and addresses 
where the intent is clear. 

The Postal Laws and Regula- 
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tions, while not requiring revision, 
permit it, and most postmasters 
are willing to do it. The depart- 
ment permits a “reasonable” 
charge (sixty cents per hour) to 
be made for this work. How- 
ever, in our experience the ma- 
jority of postmasters make no 
charge,. deeming the correction 
for their own advantage as, at 
best, the volume of undeliverable 
mail is simply enormous and a 
great bugbear to the entire de- 
partment. 

A few days ago I had a num- 
ber of our town lists of “never- 
solds” that had been recently re- 
vised taken from file and a tally 
made which showed the follow- 
ing: 117 lists containing 38,500 
names revised, 4,989, or 13 per 
cent, cancelled; number of post- 
masters who charged for service, 
five; total amount of charges, 
$3.25; average charge per thou- 
sand names revised eight cents. 
Including our own labor, the to- 
tal cost was much less than the 
outgoing and return postage and 
labor of handling the returned 
mail would have amounted to. 

We do not mail a town list of 
“never-solds” that is more than 


. six months old without having 


it revised by postmasters, except 
in the very few instances where 
our request is refused; in which 
event we are more than usually 
careful in scanning the returned 
mail, to see that each piece is 
properly marked with the reason 
for non-delivery. ; 

Where a list of inquirers is 
mailed from season to season, or 
more frequently, there should be 
but a slight variation in the per- 
centage of returns from mailing 
to mailing. 

For instance, our Better Homes 
Department, which sells on a spe- 
cial time-payment plan, allowing 
customer two years to pay, finds 
in the case of its musical instru- 
ment inquirers’ list that mailings, 
when the list is one year old, 
produces about 3 per cent sales; 
when two and three years old, 
resulting sales are about the 
same, 3 per cent; thereafter cut- 
ting down to about 1 per cent. 

Of course, eventually such a 
list will become worked out, but 
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in the experience of other houses 
I know of, as well as our own, 
such a list is good for several 
years. I know of another specific 
case where the inquiry list was 
still producing on a paying basis 
when five to six years old. Pro- 
vided the list is kept revised to 
date, a very sudden drop in re- 
turns, at least in the early life of 
such a list, would be more apt 
to indicate an unfortunate make- 
up of the mailing, rather than the 
sudden death of the list itself. 
In such an event I would experi- 
ment with an entirely new angle 
of copy and, if not too difficult, 
arrange for a few personal calls 
on names on the list to demon- 
strate the existing facts. 

Some of the large mail-order 
houses mail a flyer, as they call 
it, each season to their customers 
and inquirers, offering short 
stocks or other merchandise at 
special prices. One of them terms 
this a “Friend-Making Sale” and 
gets up the book especially with 
the idea of interesting customers 
that otherwise would be apt not 
to purchase and so be dropped 
from the mailing-list. 

As a final word to the man re- 
sponsible for the mailing-list, I 
urge him to see that his lists are 
accurate—up to the minute for 
correctness of names and ad- 
dresses; and appropriate—con- 
taining only the names of rea- 
sonably sure actual prospects for 
his particular merchandise—and 
covering only one name to a fam- 
ily; if over six months old at 
the time of mailing have them 
revised to date—and then watch 
out that the copy department 
produces the kind of answer and 
follow-up that will bring home 
the bacon. 





C. F. Hockley Heads American 
Piston Ring Co. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of The American Hammered Piston 
Ring Company, held at Baltimore, Md., 
last week, announcement was made of 
the appointment of C. F. Hockley as 
president, with Howard Bruce as vice- 
president. 

Mr. Bruce is assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Bartlett-Hayward Company, 
of which The American Hammered 
Piston Ring Company is a subsidiary. 





































Clint McDade in Paint 
Advertising 


Clint McDade is now advertising 
manager of the Keystone Oil & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Chicago. Mr. 
McDade was formerly cashier of the 
First National Bank, Oktaha, Okla. 
He has also been a superintendent of 
agencies for the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, advertising 
mianager:of the Jenkins Vulcan Spring 
Company, Richmond, Ind., and exten- 
sion secretary of the International Ac- 
countants Society, of Chicago. 


W. L. Raymond Joins Upson 
Company 


Walter L. Raymond, recently with 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Co., Boston, 
has been made advertising —. of 
The Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y., 
maker of “Upson” board and other 
fibre products. Before joining the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood agency, Mr. 
Raymond had been in the advertising 
departments of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany and National Lead Company, at 
New York, 


John C. Kelly, of Sioux City 
“Tribune” Dies 


John C. Kelly, owner and editor of 
the Sioux City, Ia., Tribune, died in 
Sioux City last week in his sixty-ninth 
year. Mr. Kelly purchased the weekly 
Tribune in the early eighties and es- 
tablished the daily Tribune in 1884. 


Marketing Trade-Marked 


Fruit in Oregon 
The Oregon Growers’ Co-operative 
Association is planning to market Ore- 
gon Fruit Products under the brand 
name of “Mistland.” *The account is 
*o be handled by the Honig-Cooper 
Company, Inc. 





Daniei F. Kellogg Dead 

Daniel F. Kellogg, ae at finan- 
cial editor of the New York Sun, and 
later in charge of publicity for J. P. 
Morgan & Co., died in New York on 
October 28. 


E. A. Leman with A. W. 
Shaw Co. 


Edward A. Leman, formerly with the 
Denver Post, is now a traveling repre- 
sentative of System on the Farm, pub- 
lished by the A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago. 


A. L. Rice at Boston for 


Hoyt’s Service 
A. L. Rice has been transferred 
from the New York office of Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc., to the Boston office of 
that agency. 
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Advertisers More Than Fifty 
Years Ago 


Tue Yourn’s ComMPaANIoNn 

_ Boston, Mass., October 26, 1920, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The columns of the Companion first 
carried advertising in 1857 and among 
those that advertised in that year, and 
are still in existence, are the J. C 
Ayer Co., maker of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and the ~ I. Brown Co., maker of 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 

The following is a list of some of the 
early advertisers and the year in which 
they started: 

. C. Ayer Co., 1857; B. T. Babbitt 
Co., 1865; John I. Brown Co., 1857; 
Burnett Extract Co., 1858; Oliver Dit- 
son Co., 1858; Liebig Beef Tea Co. 
1865; Mason & Hamlin, 1858; G. & C 
Merriam, 1859; Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine, 1865. 

Perry Mason Go. 


Six Point League Issues 


Directory 

The 1920 edition of the Six Point 
League Directory of Newspaper Adver- 
tisers and General Advertising Agents 
has been issued. The directory covers 
the territory east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh, inclusive, and is revised to 
October 1, 1920. 

The Six Point League, which has 
published this directory for seven 
years, is composed of newspaper repre- 
sentatives, in New York ity, and 
covering eastern territory. 


Edward N. Carstice Dead 


Edward N. Curtice, president and 
treasurer of Curtice Brothers Company, 
manufacturer of “Blue Label” food 

roducts, and “Curtice” canned goods, 
ochester, N. Y., died recently at the 
age of seventy-six years. He was born 
in 1844 and in 1865 started in the retail 
grocery business with his brother, S. G. 
Curtice.- The firm of Curtice Brothers, 
which first operated only a vegetable 
canning business, was founded in 1868. 


Death of Conrad F. Kraemer 

Conrad F. Kraemer, head of the 
Kraemer Sign Company, died in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., last week. He was born 
in Milwaukee in 1862 and founded his 
sign business in 1890: 


Brotherton-Knoble Agency 
Has Cleveland Office 


The Brotherton-Knoble Company, De- 
troit, has established an office in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


R. W. Langley with Albert 
Frank Agency 


R. William Langley, formerly with 
the McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New York, 
is now with Albert Frank & Co., Inc. 
New York. 
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Billion Dollar (op 


OST people think of Indianapolis as an industrial 
city. They overlook the fact that the income of 
the Indianapolis Radius is balanced by a wonderful 
agricultural development. This cWile 63) 
Valley of cAmerica will demand more ® 
than a billion dollars for its cropsand “©, 9 
live stock this year. Fey iee 








Indiana is Indianapolis, 
and Indianapolis is The 
News. The Merchan- 
dising Department of 
The News is prepared 
to help you clear the 
ground for a sales and 
advertising campaign. 


Write for Book: es 
“Does Newspaper Co-operation 
eMean cAnything?”’ & 


The Indianapolis News 


First in QNational cAdvertising in Six-Day Evening Field 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager Jj. E. LUTZ 
fribune Building First National Bank Bidg. 





NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR 





HSE BASI8& 
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5 VOLS. yy 


BOUND IN LIMP LEATHER 






But you won't find 


them in any library 



















Pega INFORMATION on which 
to base advertisements has its pit- 
falls. For example: 

+ | The first year’s campaign for a com- 
! petitor of one of our clients contained 
important statements which had not 
been true for over 20 years! Why? 
Because the “facts” secured from a 
nearby library were not carefully 
checked. The investigator did not know 
a} that immense strides had been made im- 
Ai mediately after the publication of the 
al . books he consulted. 

i We show here 5 vols. of specific infor- 
mation secured by us in our work for 
| the Vacuum Oil Company (Gargoyle 
iy - © Mbobiloils and Gargoyle Lubricants). 
In addition to a wealth of authorita- 
tive information secured from _ the 
Vacuum Oil Company itself, we have 
found it necessary to keep constantly 
alert on this intricate subject. 

When the farm market began to loom 
big, one of our officers spent a vacation 
as a farm hand. A department head 
later went to Kansas City to check up 
the “tone” of the advertising in tractor 
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| The Blackman 
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papers. A copy writer has just returned 
from a 6-weeks’ trip among manufac- 
turers to secure first-hand their attitude 
towards turbine lubrication. 

These men and half a dozen others 
in this organization have from time to 
time made studies of the many and 
varied aspects of lubrication and the 
marketing of lubricants. 

Hence the 5 Vols.—bound in limp 
leather. 

We have compiled similar books. on 
practically every business which we have 
helped to advertise. In some cases these 
books are more authoritative studies of 
certain businesses than any printed books 
in existence. 

We are ready to begin work for a few 
more advertisers. 
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IN HARTFORD AND CONNECTICUT THE COURANT STANDS FIRST 


COURANT readers sit in the Angle of Interest ey 
rather than the Angle of Relaxation = ood because : 





The News Is ALIVE— 


and IS read, because it has just the 
“snap” that makes reading a pleas- 
ure. No yellow journalism—but 
Courant reporters are trained to 
write from a human-interest view- 
point; Courant editors function 
with the same viewpoint in mind. 


The result is a newspaper up-to-the- 
minute in news and > up-to-the- 
minute in the style in which the 
news is written. Little wonder then 
that the interest of the reader is 
invariably extended to the adver- 
tising—a fact borne out by the way 
increased sales invariably follow 
an advertising campaign in 


THE HARTFORD 


COURANT 


Continuously since 1754 


Gitman, Nicorit & RUTHMAN 
Representatives 


World Bldg., N.Y. Tribune Bldg., Chicago 








Next Week’s Advt. will tell another reason why COURANT Readers Sit at the Angle of Interest 
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The Art of the Illustration in 
Miniature 


Pen and Ink “Accessory Vignettes” 


Have Come into Vogue—Difficulties 


That Surround Putting Much Detail into Cramped Space 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


E hear a great deal about 

“big, bold compositions,” 
and “holding your illustration 
down to a single figure,” but you 
can no more lay down an unbend- 
ing law for the advertising em- 
bellishment, than you can make 
out a standard bill-of-fare for the 
entire year. 

After all it is the story of the 
advertisement, its basic idea, the 
message that is to be delivered. 
And if several points should be 
brought out in a single display, 
then by all means use several pic- 
tures. 

Simplicity is a fine element. We 
find every reason to encourage it. 
In the past there have been far 
too many complex and involved 
illustrative themes. If a story can 
be told successfully with one fig- 
ure, then why use three? It gives 
the reader just that much more to 
think about and to analyze. 

An advertising genius of our 
acquaintance has a keen working 
maxim of his own and one that 
is antagonistic to an ideal en- 
tertained by many others. “While 
I approve of the series idea in 
advertising,” he says, “I never- 
theless attempt to tell all the fun- 
damentals of our propositions in 
every display. I operate along 
the theory that the public will 
see this one advertisement and no 
other. I have one fling at the 
prospect—to-morrow and the next 
day’s advertisements must take 
care of themselves.” 

‘Do not attempt to tell your 


entire story in one advertise- 
ment,” on the other hand, is a 
popular expression of another 


school of thought. Perhaps there 
is a happy, middle ground. 

It is generally: contended that 
the artist can accomplish little in 
a space, say one inch square. 


There is no room for visualizing 
ideas that amount to anything. 
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The pen is not made that is fine 
enough to pack an _ involved 
thought into one square inch of 
space. 

We want to believe that this is 
literally true. It is not at all a 
bad theory. It discourages the 
muddled and involved illustration. 

But there are exceptions. 

Sometimes it is both wise and 
necessary to incorporate in a sin- 
gle advertisement a number of 
different thoughts and to illus- 
trate them. While one man says 
it can’t be done, another man in- 
terrupts by doing it. 


MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISERS EARLY 
LEARNED THE LESSON 


A long, long time ago, pro- 
ducers of mail-order catalogues 
made an important discovery. Pic- 
tures sell-goods. They sell ideas 
about goods. They can tell a 
story in small space that might 
require a ful! page of description 
and explanation. And from that 
day on the successful mail-order 
books have been largely pictorial. 
Some of the niceties of high art 
and of beautiful, well-balanced 
composition are forgotten, even 
challenged. 

But the fact remains that these 
catalogues produce the desired 
result. 

National advertising in national 
mediums varies in no great de- 
gree from the primitive elements 
of the mail-order school. We 
merely think it does. The mail 
order catalogue did a deal of 
experimenting before it finally 
arrived at a safe technique, a 
printable style, for these manifold 
illustrations. There have been 
wood cuts and simplified wash 
drawings, pen and ink full-shade 
designs and some in outline. The 
results secured and the lesson 
taught seem to sum up something 
as follows: 
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“Do not eliminate at the ex- 
pense of clarity. Tell the story, 
regardless of amount of detail. 
But see to it that the technique 
of the artist is reduced to the 
simplest terms. Nothing is really 


impossible in the small space il- 
lustration, provided you go about 
it intelligently and with a firmly 
established recognition of limita- 





beautilul wry of tight it gives, Such bright cheerful 


radiance! Such @ lot of ut! And such vision-helping light it is oe 
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'OU"LL like the Quick-Lite best of all for the ebuadence ond | 


Gleman “QuickLite lite 


“The Sunshine of the Night” 








EVEN IN THIS REDUCTION THE MINIATURE 
ILLUSTRATION SHOWS UP CLEARLY 


tions—of things that should not 
be done.” 

In more than one advertise- 
ment produced for The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, it has been demonstrated 
convincingly that a great deal can 
be illustrated in diminutive space. 
A recent display carried eight sep- 
arate and distinct pictures: Each 
picture visualized a complete lit- 
tle message in itself. They were 
as sharp as cameos, even when 


printed on the poorest paper. 
This advertisement talked about 
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training for service—and the il- 
lustrations were a pictorial ex- 
planation of just what every em- 
ployee must do to win profes- 
sional experience at the large 
switchboard. 

It required no very alert eye 
to understand these small pic- 
tures. 

They were little gems in their 
way, explaining their points easily © 
and quickly. 

They were successful, because 
the artist dealt in two mediums 
of expression only—areas of solid 
black against pure outline and 
equal amounts of plain white. 
There was nothing to congest, fill- 
in, clog up or clutter the compo- 
sitions. When the very small- 
space illustrations fail to measure 
up to expectations, you can be 
very certain that the artist has at- 
tempted too much—not in the 
subject, but in his method of 
handling—that is, too much de- 
tail of pen or brush work. 

There is a’‘pronounced tendency 
to-day to illustrate not so much 
one feature of a piece of copy as 
to brighten it all the way through, 
story-like, with the most captivat- 
ing little vignettes. The reason- 
ing is not difficult to understand. 
Just as when a story is illustrated 
with marginal pictorial impres- 
sions it takes on a new interest 
to eye and imagination alike, so 
can a lengthy piece of advertis- 
ing text radiate added attraction. 
“Here is the picture of the thing 
we are telling you—now read 
about it,” is the idea. 

A great many moons ago it was 
found out by those who made 
school books for children—read- 
ers, geographies, etc. that the 
child mind would accept far more 
readily the task assigned if facts 
were interspersed with small il- 
lustrations. And you will please 
note that time has not changed 
that first, wonderful lay-out of the 
average school reader and geog- 
raphy. They are veritable treas- 
ure troves of pictured interest. 

A great many modern adver- 
tising campaigns have been based 
on this primitive scheme. The 
grown-up has many of the char- 
acteristics of the child, when you 
get right down to the truth of it. 
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A circulation. is no larger than its value is to you. 


Post’s ‘‘Friday Literary Review’’ 
Guide to Chicago’s Book Lovers 


In these days, when the ordinary person’s reading consists 
of a fleeting glance at a newspaper headline, buyers of books 
represent a comparatively small portion of the buying public. 


It is in line with the Chicago Evening Post’s claim of class 
circulation to state that for years The Post has published 
each Friday a literary review of the previous week, telling 
the worth while news in the world of books. 


Book lovers of Chicago have long accepted this review as 
their guide in the selection of worthy books, and all concede 
it to be the most interesting, entertaining and authentic 
literary review published by any newspaper. 


The publishers’ attitude toward The Pos?’s ‘Friday Literary 
Review’’ may be best evidenced by the fact that during the 
first nine months of 1920 The Post gained a total of 103,816 
lines of publishers’ advertising over a similar period of 1919, 
and that for the month of September The Post carried more 
publishers’ advertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Chicago’s Class Newspaper 


Eastern Representative— 
Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 


Western Representative— 
John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 





ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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And the “story advertisement,” 
copiously illustrated, has become 
very popular. 

The recent Carter underwear 
pages are really stories, appetiz- 
ingly presented. Bluntly to sug- 
gest that the artist could present 
ten illustrations on one magazine 
page and still leave almost one- 
half the space for copy, would 
appear impossible. “Entirely too 
much” we hear someone say. But 
look up a Carter page and see 
with what remarkable cleverness, 
these small units have been knit 
into a satisfactory display, with- 
out confusing the eye. 


COPY DEMANDED COPIOUS 
ILLUSTRATION 


The builder of the page we 
have in mind had a definite mes- 
sage to convey to the reader. And, 
in the order of their salesman- 
like importance, they have ‘been 
presented as follows: 

“A Carter suit cannot bunch or 
wrinkle under the slimmest gown, 
so carefully is every line cut to 
follow the lines of your figure.” 
There is an illustration to bring 
out this point. And next, “Stiff 
and straight in her boned bodice 
and ruffled skirt, the little lady of 
1850 had no need to be concerned 
with the fit of her underwear.” 
Which allows the artist to insert 
a delightful suggestion of the 
lady of the long ago. Between 
these two illustrations is a boxed 
insert of the lady*in the Carter 
suit, showing that it does fit the 
figure perfectly. F 

Down through the text we go 
to another picture and another 
sales idea: “Of all this season’s 
gowns, the evening frock is most 
exacting in its demands.” Enter, 
Art—a vignette of a lady in eve- 
ning gown, at her dressing table. 
And then a sketchy showing of 
the rear fit of the underwear, fol- 
lowed by a pleasing study of two 
youngsters, for these garments 
are manufactured for the young 
as well. And still another thought: 
“The double crocheted shell edg- 
ing is found only in Carter suits. 
This charming finish gives a lit- 
tle festive look to even the most 
practical suit.” Madame is shown 
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admiring the feature of the gar. 
ment. The scenario for this page, 
if written out, would frighten 
some advertisers. A world of 
material in a limited area. Any 
one point would be quite enough 
for a single display. The truth 
is that for all the text and pic. 
ture, there was “plenty of white” 
space, the composition was not 
crowded, and the advertiser told 
his complete story. A woman 
need not follow a series through 
to the end to know that Carter 
Underwear is a sensible under- 
wear to buy. Every possible ques- 
tion is answered. The “paper 
salesman” has put his case ju- 
diciously and in detail. 

But see how cleverly the artist 
worked in sympathy with the idea, 
The one somewhat larger illus- 
tration was heavier than the 
others and confined in a border, 
The remaining pictures were deli- 
cate and in vignette. You saw 
them as a secondary considera- 
tion. Your eye strayed to them 
as you read down through the 
text. Which is as it should be, 
of course. : 

Products there are that really 
require not one dominant illus- 
tration, but rather*a great many 
small ones, bringing out the ver- 
satility, the uses of the article. A 
more vivid page could be drawn 
for Johnson’s Prepared Wax by 
confining the picture to a single 
use, but how much more true 
salesmanship there is in a recent 
advertisement which shows that it 
is excellent for linoleums, furni- 
ture, floors, desks, automobiles 
and tables. That page should 
sell anyone who has a use for 
the product that will cover any 
\one of these items. Effectiveness 
of display and of composition 
are all well enough, and our sym- 
pathy is with the artist, who is 
eager to make advertising art 
beautiful, but beware of the stu- 
dio jargon and smart talk that 
makes the advertiser lose sight of 
the fact that the primary object of 
an advertisement is to sell mer- 
chandise, not hung in a picture 
gallery or an exhibition salon. 

The advertiser of a small motor 
attachable to sewing-machines, 
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Get the Facts 
About Baltimore 


@ To assist the agency or manufacturer who wants 
to secure distribution for a meritorious product in 
the great Baltimore market is the mission of the 
Service Department of The Sunpapers. 


@ The data and statistics compiled by this de- 
partment, backed by a thorough knowledge of 
local trade conditions, are at your comm nd to 
enable you to determine the quickest way to secure 
successful distribution through the dealers into the 
homes of this prosperous territory. 


@ We will be glad to outline the Baltimore situa- 
tion and offer suggestions tha: are based on facts. 
It you are coming into the Baltimore market, write 
our Service Department for the facts and proof 


that 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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HE readers of the 
Chicago Evening 


American pay out 





practically as much 
money, each day, for 
the privilege of reading 
this newspaper as is 
paid out, each day, for 
the purchase of all 
other Chicago evening 
newspapers combined. 


IT 


The net paid circulation of 
the Chicago Evening American 
is more than 360,000 daily. 





The Chic ence, Evening Amer 
is a member of Audit Bureau of ci —~ tions. 
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but equally serviceable for other 
practical purposes of the home, 
handles the problem wisely and 
without sacrificing too many of 
those ideals for which the com- 
mercial artist is fighting. 

A quite large half-tone illus- 
tration demonstrated the use of 
the motor as applied to the sew- 
ing-machine, while down one side 
of the space appeared small vi- 
gnettes, clearly establishing the 
general utility of the motor—for 
fans, sharpeners, polishers and 
grinders, mixers, etc. They did 
hot in the least detract from the 
balance or charm of the layout 
and are certainly calculated to sell 
the idea of the motor and its 
numerous uses. 

The pen-and-ink vignette, 
sprinkled through an advertise- 
ment, is often the equivalent of 
a demonstrator, explaining, show- 
ing how, elucidating. 

Allow no one to tell you that be- 
cause an illustration is very small 
it cannot be successful. If there 
is a definite sales reason for a 
dozen of these little vignettes, then 
use them in the face of all argu- 
ment. 


Flattery That Is Unap- 
preciated 





Atianta, Ga. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

For a good many years we have been 
using the slogan “A-Goin’ Since 1886’ 
—‘A-Growin’ All the Time.” 

We recently found another concern 
in Atlanta using it. 

We do not know just how to go 
about impressing these people with the 
fact that they should not use this, and 
we are enclosing herewith the corre- 
spondence we have had with them so far. 

Would be pleased to hear from you 
in the matter, advising us the best 
policy to be followed in the matter. 


H. Wirensxy & Sons Company. 


{Gene appears to be one of the 
cases of unconscious, or pos- 
sibly subconscious, imitations which 
frequently occur, and which some- 
times get into the courts with 
very littlk profit to anybody. 


There is no suggestion of fraudu- 
lent intent; the parties are not 
competitors ; and no tangible dam- 
age can be shown to have oc- 
curred by reason of the “infringe- 
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ment.” No statutory grounds fo 
action can be alleged, such as the 
existence of a certificate of trade. 
mark registration or a copyright 
It is not even unfair competition, 
for there appears to be no com 
petition between the parties. One 
man simply feels that another has 
taken something which did no 
belong to him, and that any ad. 
vantage which comes from its 
use rightfully belongs elsewhere, 
There is also, no doubt, a certain 
pride in having invented a rather 
neat phrase by way of a slogan, 
and a perfectly natural resentment 
at seeing it copied by somebody 
else. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
such things are exasperating, .but 
they are not as a rule remediable 
by recourse to the law, and as a 
matter of fact they are seldom 
half so serious as a first sight 
would make them appear. They 
really belong in the same category 
with the advertising “swipes” to 
which an earlier age and genera- 
tion used to pay a good deal of 
attention, but which have long 
since ceased to agitate the minds 
and hearts of the advertising fra- 
ternity. For it has come pretty 
generally to be recognized that the 
man who swipes your advertising 
ideas will succeed mainly in re- 
minding the public of you instead 
of himself, 

As for a methcd of impressing 
the imitator with the fact that he 
should not make use of the result 
of your ingenuity—there is none 
which is likely to succeed if an 
appeal to his sense of fair play 
goes unheeded.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





Diamond Shoe Company Will 
Advertise 


The advertising agency of Alfred J. 
Silberstein, New York, has secured the 
account of the Diamond Shoe Com- 
any, Brockton, Mass. This company 
as branded part of its output “Yorker” 
Big-City Shoes for men and women, 
and is establishing agencies in retail 
shoe stores throughout the country. 





The Quaker Lace Company (North 
American Lace Company), New York, 
has put its advertising account in the 
hands of The Harry Poster Company, 
New York. 
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OST advertisers 


outside .of New 
York—and many in New 
York—fail to appreciate 
the tremendous interests 
of the theatre in New 
York. 


There are 52 first class 
legitimate theatres in 
New York, exclusive of 
Burlesque and Motion 
Picture Houses — there 
are 14 in Chicago—9 in 
Boston—6 in Philadel- 
phia. 

And 75% of the Theatre 
patronage in New York 
is supplied by New York 
people. 


Over a million and a half a month 
concentrated on the best people in 
New York—The largest volume of 
class circulation in the world. 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co. 


108-110-112-114 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
406 Tower Bidg. Little Bldg. Crocker Bidg. 
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THE SOUTH PRODUCES: 
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cane sugar. 
peanuts. 


sweet potatoes. 


rice. 
early spring 


grain sorghum. 


peaches. 
citrus fruits. 
eggs. 

apples. 
sugar. 
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Because — 


THE SOUTH IS PRODUCING: 


100 per cent of the country’s bauxite. 
. 100 per cent of the country’s barytes. 
vawme. 100 per cent of the country’s fullers’ earth. 
cattle. 99 per cent of the country’s sulphur. 
smilch cows. 99 per cent of the country’s phosphate rock. 
90 per cent of the country’s aluminum. 
60 per cent of the country’s graphite. 
45 per cent of the country’s asphalt. 
# revenue, the 33 per cent of the country’s pyrites. 
Re. cotten 33 per cent of the country’s tale and soapstone. 
= 32 per cent of the country’s coal. 
24 per cent of the country’s lead and zinc. 


PUBLISHERS ASSN. 


TENN. © j 
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Direct-Mail Advertisers Increase 
Service for Members 


Convention at Detroit Crowds Three Days with Busy Programme 


HE Direct-Mail Advertising 

Association, at a meeting in 
Detroit last week in conjunction 
with the Association of House- 
Organ Editors decided to broaden 
the scope of its work by the em- 
ployment of a paid secretary and 
the establishment of a service bul- 
letin plan for members. 

Louis Balsam, correspondence 
director of the Lewis Manufactur- 
ing Company, Walpole, Mass., was 
edected secretary, with the pro- 
vision that after January 1 he give 
his entire time to the services of 
the association and be paid a 
salary. His headquarters for the 
present will be in Detroit. The 
location of the permanent head- 
quarters will be decided later but 
probably will be in Detroit, Chi- 
cago or Cleveland. 

The bulletin service will be 
cleared through the secretary’s 
office. If any member of the as- 
sociation desires to get informa- 
tion’'on any matter he will send 
his inquiry to the secretary’s office. 
The secretary then will bulletin the 
inquiry to all members without the 
inquirer’s name attached. Any- 
body having information will be 
asked to send it in. Then the 
various replies, also anonymous, 
will in turn be bulletined to all the 
members. 

After hearing an address by 
George A. Heintzemann, advertis- 
ing manager of the Dexter Folder 
Company, New York, on “What 
Standardization Means to Direct 
Advertisers,” the convention em- 
phatically expressed its approval 
of the standardization of paper 
and machinery. A committee was 
‘appointed to prepare a_ suitable 
resolution placing the association 
on record. 

The convention was the most 
successful the association ever has 
had. The delegates registered 
numbered 453. 

Alexander M. Candee, of the 
National Enameling and Stamping 
Co., of Milwaukee, president of 
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the association, asserted in his 
opening address that direct-mail 
advertising was one of civiliza- 
tion’s really great opportunities. 
He advanced the interesting sug- 
gestion that the association start 
propaganda to use advertising to 
settle labor disputes. 

“Instead of economic waste,” he 
said, “we should have constructive 
upbuilding. Strikes stop produc- 
tion, Strikes stop earnings. 
Strikes stop happiness. Strikes 
embitter. Strikes are destructive; 
hence, strikes are decidedly waste- 
ful; hence strikes are wrong. 

“It is necessary, then, to find 
some method of arriving at con- 
clusions to settle a dispute that is 
not a wrong method, for wrong 
can, never make a right. Strikes 
are wrong. They cannot accom- 
plish that which would be accom- 
plished by right methods. Right 
is power and right can only pre- 
vail. Then it is necessary to seek 
right ways, to build along con- 
structive lines and not along de- 
structive lines.” 

Martin L. Pierce, merchandising 
manager of the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company, of North Can- 
ton, O., told how direct adver- 
tising has helped build up that 
business. His address appeared, 
in part, in last week’s issue of 
Printers’ INK. 


GOOD RESULTS FROM 
CIRCULARIZATION 


“Circular Letters and Their 
Effectiveness” was the text of a 
talk by H. Nelson, agency 


supervisor of the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company, 
Saginaw, Mich. He told how his 
company had prepared a series 
and mailed them to a list of care- 
fully selected prospects. The per- 
centage of returns averaged eight 
per cent or better. 

“Human interest is an appeal to 
the emotions, rather than to the 
intellect,” said W. S. Ashby, ad- 
vertising manager of the Western 
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Clock Company, La Salle, Ill. He 
urged users of printed matter in 
direct-mail advertising to put 
themselves in the prospect’s posi- 
tion and to tell the prospect how 
he is to be benefited. 

“There is great interest in what 
the mailman brings,” Mr. Ashby 
said. “Every envelope flap has 
prospects of disclosing some trea- 
sure. I’d like to see any salesman 
send in a card that has half the in- 
terest that unopened envelope has.” 

G. Lynn Sumner, vice-president 
of the Woman’s Institute of 
Domestic Arts and _ Sciences, 
Scranton, Pa., speaking on- “Sell- 
ing 75,000 Women a $61 Proposi- 
tion Entirely by .Mail,” declared 
the average cost of advertising per 
inquiry, as figured by his depart- 
ment, to be one dollar. 

“In our business,” he said, “the 
basis of success has been under- 
standing, and the basis of under- 
standing has been confidence. We 
have been careful in all our 
printed matter to maintain ‘this 
confidence.” 

O. A. Brock, sales and adver- 
tising manager of the Keystone 
Steel and Wire Company, Peoria, 
Ill., illustrated with stereopticon 
slides the jump in sales ex- 
perienced by his company after the 
inauguration of the first advertis- 
ing campaign and since. 

J. R. Schultz, managing editor 
of the Du Pont company’s house- 
organ, which has a circulation ex- 
ceeding a half million copies, 
called on makers of the house- 
organs to use common sense and 
‘to assume the viewpoint of the 
man who will do the reading. 

Terse, to-the-point, business let- 
ters have a distinct advantage in 
the race for business recognition, 
said Professor Edward H. Gard- 
ner, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Gardner commended the 
delegates as representatives of the 
direct-mail advertising world, for 
the great steps made in the profes- 
sion in recent years, 

Paul Sauer, advertising manager 
of the Columbia Steel Tank Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo., said 
that stupidity and short-sighted- 
ness prevented American business 
men from realizing upon export 
trade. 
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“A firm in Korea,” he said, “told 
an American firm not to send Pins 
in pink paper, and -yet the com. 
pany went ahead with just that 
color, not knowing that pink is q 
sacred color to Koreans and cap. 
not be sold. 

“A leopard in India means death 
and should not be pictured i in ad- 
vertising unless you're going to 
export wood alcohol. 

“I found salesmen in South 
America trying to sell electric 
fans in territory where there was 
no electricity and ice cream freez- 
ers where the people couldn’t ob- 
tain ice.” 

Harry Collins Spillman, of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, 
addressed a banquet of the dele- 
gates at the Hotel Statler on 
“Personality as a Basic Factor in 
Selling.” 

Mr. Spillman declared that the 
Prince of Wales would have made 
“a whale of a salesman,” having 
the priceless knack of making peo- 
ple like him, and he characterized 
St. Paul as the original direct ad- 
vertiser. 

Americans, he suggested, are 
language paupers. 

“It would please us,” he said, 
“if we could go to the First Na- 
tional Bank and borrow 300 words. 
But there are no language banks. 
Language cannot be laid on and 
off like a garment. A _ working 
vocabulary’cannot be received; it 
must be achieved. No salesman 
adequately represents his house 
until he has mastered its adver- 
tising literature. The words of 
the ad writer should be his 
words. 

“We are all afflicted with 
newspaperitis. Too many conver- 
sations here begin and end with 
the line, ‘see by the newspaper. 
You should ‘see by the news- 
paper’ for news, but by Macaulay 
for clearness, by Scott for action, 
by Bacon for conciseness, by 
Franklin for common sense, by 
Emerson for wisdom, and for all 
of these in one you should see a 
great deal of the large undusted 
book on the centre table. The Old 
Testament is a prolific source of 
dynamic language. If you review 
the letters of St. Paul, you'll never 

find him saying, ‘I beg to acknowl- 
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edge receipt of your esteemed 
favor.’” 

P. C. Leffel, publicity director 
of The Chicago Mill and Lumber 
Company, Chicago, discussed “The 
House-Organ and Its Place in Big 
Business.” 

“We don’t tell the printer our 
work should be this way, or that,” 
was one of Mr. Leffel’s remarks. 
“We tell the man of type and ink 
that we think the job should be 
this way, but we expect him to 
use his good judgment. We have 
found that this works for the best 
results in relations with the 
printer.” 

Don’t preach in the house- 
organ, was another scoring point 
in Mr. Leffel’s address. 

Frank L. Chance, advertising 
manager of the Holcomb & Hoke 
Manufacturing Company, Indian- 
apolis, declared the direct adver- 
tising part of the campaign of his 
firm had convinced him that di- 
rect advertising was a vital need. 

Direct advertising judicially and 
properly handled is a vital force, 
said George C. Frolich, of the 
United Drug Company, Boston. 
In his talk he dwelt on the part 
direct advertising played in the 
building of one of the world’s 
biggest drug businesses. 

“The way of the salesman who 
is preceded by judicious direct- 
mail advertising, is doubly easy,” 
said C. W. Giller, advertising 
manager of the Shelby Sales 
Book Company, Shelby, Ohio. 

Others on the programme were: 
William A. Biddle, advertising 
manager, American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, edi- 
torial director, W. R. Grace & 
Co., New York City; Fred W. 
Gage, treasurer, United Ty- 
pothetae of America; A. 
Rogers, advertising manager, Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; B. A. Dahlke, Dahlke Sta- 
tionery & Mfg. Co, Buffalo, 
N. Y. (whose address appears in 
part elsewhere in Loo issue of 
Printers’ Ink); Leon A. Soper, 

manager sales promotion division, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Cc. P. Uf- 
ford, manager, Trade Extension 
& Research Departments, B. F. 
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Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio; 
R. B. Rope, Larkin Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (reprinted in part 
in another portion of this issue); 
S. N. Baskin, advertising manager, 
House of Kuppenheimer, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. B. Griffin, advertising 
manager, Holmes & Edwards Dj- 
vision, “International Silver Co, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; R. J. Reh 
winkel, advertising manager, Me- 
Cray Refrigerator Co., Kendall 
ville, Ind. 

The association elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Joseph 
Meadon, Franklin Press, Detroit; 
vice-president, F. W. Hunt, pub- 
licity director, Massey Harris 
Company, Toronto; _ secretary, 
Louis Balsam, Lewis Manufactur- 
ing Company, Walpole, Mass,; 
treasurer, Frank L. Pierce, Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, New 
York. 

Directors: Homer J. Buckley, 
Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago; 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, La 
Salle Extension University, Chi- 
cago; W. A. Hersey, Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Bros., New York; 
Robert E. Ramsay, American 
Writing Paper Co. Holyoke, 
Mass., and Robert C. Fay, Robert 
Smith Co., Lansing} Mich. 

The arrangements for the con- 
vention were in charge of the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit, of which 
Lynn B. Dudley, advertising man- 
ager of the Federal Motor Truck 
Company, is president. 


Poor Richardites Will Be 
Sphinx Club Guests 


The first of a number of banquets to 
be given to advertising or a 
by the Sphinx Club, at York, 
will take place on , ony 9, when 
the members of the Poor Richard Club, 
of Philadelphia, will be the guests. 

Concerning this banquet, R. F. R. 
Huntsman, president of the club, has 





aid : 

“In Philadelphia, nothing is done in 
a half-hearted way, and you will not 
be surprised to learn that our guests 
are ws over in force on a special 
train. ee committee of the Poor 
Richard Cc is now completing ar- 
rangements. 

“So far as I know, Carpentier is not 
going to fight anybody on this evening, 

Advertisin Agents Association 
til is closed, and the date is 
not a legal holiday. All of these con- 
spired to cut down our attendafice at 
the October dinner to something like 
225 members and guests. 
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The Crystal Electric Washer is dis- 
fributed in the Northwest by the 
Great Western Stove and Repair Com- 
pany, one of the city’s oldest retail 
establishments. An exclusive adver- 

campaign for the “Crystal” is 
now appearing in The Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune. 


Big, strikingly illustrated copy is 

carried in The Minneapolis 
Tribune for Exide Batteries by the 
Electric Storage Battery Company. 
The campaign is being placed by, the 
Geo. Batten Company and is bound 
to impress itself favorably upon the 
trade field of The Tribune. 


“What Advertising Can Do for a 
Business” is the title of an interest- 
ing booklet sent Minneapolis dealers 
recently by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
for the purpose of impressing upon 
them the benefits of newspaper ad- 
yertising, particularly in conjunction 
with the Hart Schaffner & Marx 
national campaigns. Several colored 
charts drive home the lesson, namely, 
that as a firm increases its advertis- 
ing appropriation its volume of busi- 
ness increases, and as the advertising 
allowance is cut down so do sales 
dump. The story is based on the ac- 
tual experience of a firm that learned 
its lesson only after years of costly 
experimenting. 


In an energetic drive for new busi- 
ness on Chocolate Cream Coffee in 
conjunction with advertising in The 
Minneapolis Tribune the Western 
Grocer Company, of Minneapolis, 
branch of the Western Grocer Co., of 
Marshalitown, Ia., published in its 
first announcement, comprising a page 
and three columns in The Tribune, a 
list of more than 700 grocers handling 
the coffee. Much credit is due for 
this exceptionally large distribution 
in Minneapolis to A. A. Nelson, man- 
ager of the Minneapolis house; J. Sid- 
ney Johnson, advertising manager of 
the home company at Marshalltown, 
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and to the Erwin & Wasey Company, 
of Chicago, which placed the adver- 
tising campaign. 


Timely advertising is being carried 
in The Minneapolis Tribune for the 
American Cranberry Exchange to im- 
press upon the public the various 
methods by which cranberries, r- 
ticularly e Exchange brand ‘“Eat- 
mor” cranberries, may be —- as 
a table delicacy. Attractive recipes 
are carried in the copy, which is well 
illustrated. The campaign in The 
Tribune, which was placed by the 
Robert McMullen Company, has given 
a marked stimulation to the sale of 
“Eatmor”’ cranberries. 








The eee Advertising Com- 
pany, of s City, has reserved 
space in The Minneapolis Tribune for 
a campaign of display advertising to 
introduce to the people of Minneapolis 
and the Northwest the Ever-Ready 
Hot Bottle. It is a Sunday schedule 
of large, well-displayed copy, and. will 
be merchandised to dealers along with 
the distribution work of the Sanicu 
Sales Company, of Minneapolis an 
St. Paul, under direction of H. A. 
Telander, as broker. This schedule 
is under the personal direction of 
B. B. Brewer, of the Ferry-Hanly 
Company, who conducted an exhaus- 
tive merchandise survey of the North- 
west field. The Ever-Ready Hot 
Bottle is a new idea, doing away with 
the use of water, and introduction 
is.into homes, hospitals, etc., through 
local dealers. 





Campus Togs clothes for men has 
been added to the large number of 
men’s wear accounts running this fall 
in The Minneapolis Tribune. The cam- 
paign was placed by Critchfield & 
Co., of Chicago, for Chas. Kaufman 
& Bros. and runs on a once-a-week 
schedule. The copy is snappily illus- 
trated and makes a strong appeal to 
young men, while at the same time 
not overlooking their elders. 
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FIRST 
in - Is the oldest and best ily News- 
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EOPLE who have never 
seen you or your goods are 

made to see by your printing. 

When you invite people to 
send for your printing, you 
really invite them to send for 
the photograph of your life 
work. The hands of the printer 
mould the public’s conscious- 
ness of your business existence. 

A printer works with type 
and presses, engravings, ink 
and paper. The first two, type 
and presses, are standard 
equipment. 

The paper, the engravings, 
and the ink are usually bought 
for each job. 

Why not assist the efforts of 
your printer to make your 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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“What the Hand of the “Printer 
"Holds for You 


































catalog or booklet express your 
business, by telling him you 
are willing that he figure on 
using the proper Warren 
Standard Printing Paper? 


Examples of the kind of 
printing any good printer can 
obtain by using Warren Papers 
can be seen in various speci- 
men books we have issued to 
printers—notably the Warren 
Service Library, and in War- 
ren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide. 
These books are to be seen in 
the offices of catalog printers, 
in the public libraries of the 
larger cities, and in the offices 
of paper merchants who sell 
Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. 





Warrens 


STAN DARD 





BSTABLISHED 1859 ; 


HENRY | 
LINDENMEYR 
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HE best paper is that 
which obtains to the 
greatest extent the desired 
results. This means that 
you cannot buy paper suc- 


cessfully on a price basis. 


An expensive paper may 
be entirely unsuited to your 
particular work. You 
can likely find in The 
Lindenmeyr Lines the paper 
that will yield the maxi- 
mum in fine results. For 
example: One of the 
Warren Standard Printing 
Papers will probably an- 
swer your need for a satis- 


factory book paper. 


It, may be that you are 
not getting the full value 
of your printing because 
you are not permitting 
your printer to choose the 
materials which work best 
on his presses and in his 


shop. 


We are glad to give our 
advice on the.use of the 
papers of The Lindenmeyr 
Lines and to furnish you 
with dummies, sample 
sheets and printed speci- 
mens if you will specifically 
tell us the kind of paper 


you want. 


Branch Houses 


16-18 Beekman St., 54-56 Clinton St., 
New Tork, N. T. Newark, N. J. 
58-60 Allyn St., 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Many Ways of Determining 
Foreign Credit Risks 


Losses Are Much Smaller, Comparatively, Than in Domestic Sales 


By Walter 


Sales and Export Manager, 


OREIGN credit losses average 

less than domestic credit losses. 
This is the testimony. of scores of 
our leading manufacturing ex- 
porters. It is a truth known to 
the: experienced, and is exactly 
contrary to the belief of the 
novice. 

There can be no. doubt as to 
the actual facts. The Foreign 
Credit Conference of the Boston 
Export Round Table, with its 
thousand delegates, surprised the 
credit world by the frank and pub- 
lic statements of leading exporters 
as to their exact credit losses. 
From the testimony of forty 
leaders who volunteered informa- 
tion it was established that for- 
eign credit losses on branded 
American merchandise averaged 
from one-eighth to one-quarter of 
one per cent, an average from 
20 to 75 per cent less than their 
per cent on domestic credit losses. 

This merely confirms figures 
which had been for years known 
to the inner circle of grantors of 
credit abroad. This Foreign 
Credit Conference, held during 
the war, had for its underlying 
reason the bringing of a little- 
known truth to manufacturers 
who had hesitated to engage in 
foreign trade because of the dan- 
gers they felt surrounded it. 

There are sound reasons why 
foreign credit losses should aver- 
age less for each dollar of sales 
than domestic credit losses. One 
of the most powerful factors is 
the relative size of domestic and 
foreign customers. The smallest 
economical export shipment is 
forty cubic feet, or a ton by 
weight. This is far larger than 
the average domestic shipment, 
and, therefore, an export order 
pre-supposes a larger buyer in the 
background, In this country in 
many lines any merchant who can 
order a hundred pounds of mer- 





F. Wyman 


The Carter’s Ink Company. 


chandise at a time is a welcome 
customer. In foreign trade the 
minimum economical shipment is 
twenty times as large. The aver- 
age retailer in this country is in 
a position to buy direct from the 
average manufacturer. The aver- 
age retailer abroad is not large 
enough to be an importer of a 
ship’s ton at a time. 

This homely illustration makes 
clear. the important fact that by 
necessity the average export trans- 
action is of greater volume, and 
in consequence originates from a 
larger type of buyer than the aver- 
age domestic transaction. The im- 
porter abroad who places an 
order with an American manu- 
facturer and who desires the ex- 
tension of credit realizes that he 
must, directly or indirectly; prove 
himself to be worthy of credit. 
The average merchant in the 
United States of similar size and 
importance takes his credit stand- 
ing for granted and established 
by a symbol in the rating book 
of mercantile agencies. 


CREDIT BUILT ON FACTS 


This leads us naturally to the 
second and the most important 
reason why. foreign credit losses 
average less than domestic credit 
losses. This reason is, that for- 
eign credits are extended upon 
definite information and credit 
judgment on the information, 
rather than by a symbol in a 
book. It is vitally important ‘that 
this factor be understood. In do- 
mestic business a very large num- 
ber of orders are passed for 
credit without further investiga- 
tion than the rating as shown in 
a reference book. This is merely 
taking the opinion of a profes- 
sional third party. Foreign credits 
are passed upon after consultation 
of definite facts regarding the im- 
porter abroad and by the judg- 
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ment of the credit man based on 
these facts. 

The fear of the novice in regard 
to credit losses on shipments 
abroad is based upon an amazing 
misconception. The novice fears 
that there is not available any 
method of ascertaining the credit 
standing of the merchant in other 
countries. It cannot be stated too 
positively that there is no town so 
small or so remote that it is not 
entirely possible to secure ac- 
curate information in regard to 
any individual whose address is 
known. Shipments are made to 
merchants whose goods must go 
thousands upon thousands of 
miles down the Amazon, down the 
Madeira-Manore, and then trans- 
ported to the very shadows of the 
Andes in towns of less than 500 
inhabitants—and are made on the 
basis of credit extended upon 
definite and accurate information. 

It may be illuminating to recite 
a little incident which ‘occurred 
after an export conference last 
month. A brother exporter came 
to my room with half a dozen 
friends. He opened the post- 
conference discussion by saying: 
“I've got a good prospective cus- 
tomer for you in Chile. I’ve just 
received a letter from him writ- 
ten in long-hand in which he has 
used not less than five different 
colored writing inks.” Four of 
the seven in the room at once 
recognized the identity of the 


writer of the letter. He was an - 


inmate of an insane asylum, This 
fact was known to four of the 
seven because of credit reports 
they had secured on receiving his 
letter. 

This brought to mind other in- 
stances, and all contributed sim- 
ilar proofs that credit reports can 
be obtained in any part of the 
world on any individual whose 
address is known. One cited an 
instance where a school-boy, age 
twelve, had solicited his agency 
by a particularly well and type 
written letter. Another brought 
up a case in which the prospective 
customer was enjoying a ail 
sentence in Mexico. A third told 
of shipments made down the 
Magdalena and a succession of 
further journeys in dugout canoes, 
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on muleback, and finally by hy 
man pack carriers. This ship. 
ment went to an agent who was 
a resident salesman, and not 
was his right to credit estab 
lished, but the right of the ones 
to whom he sold was established 
in every instance. 


MANY SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE 


What are the sources of infor- 
mation on foreign credit risks? 
It is surprising that it is sur- 
prising to many that the standard 
mercantile agencies—R. G. Dun 
and Company and Bradstreet’s— 
supply detailed credit reports on 
foreign risks, Dun has hundreds 
of branches and literally thou- 
sands of agents abroad. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers has for years conducted an 
admirable foreign credit report 
department. Its files contain tens 
of thousands of detailed reports 
on importers abroad. The Phil- 
adelphia Commercial Museum, 
which specializes on foreign trade, 
has its own foreign credit de- 
partment and its own correspond- 
ents abroad, who supply reports 
on credit risks. Both of these 
organizations are prepared to give 
credit information on individuals, 
firms or corporations, in small 
towns as well as large cities, in 
far-off countries as well as in 
nearby foreign markets. The 
leading export journals published 
in this country for circularization 
abroad, regularly include as part 
of their service to their adver- 
tisers reports secured through 
their correspondents abroad. Nat- 
urally, export journals that spe- 
cialize on certain markets confine 
their credit reporting activities to 
those markets. 

Each year the banking institu- 
tions which specialize in foreign 
trade enlarge the scope of their 
credit reporting. It is uncommon 
rather than the reverse, to-day, 
for a large bank which more than 
passively accepts foreign paper 


for collection, not to have more 
or less elaborate facilities for se- 
curing information on importers 
abroad. Certainly the larger “for- 
in New York, Bos- 
Baltimore, 


eign banks” 
ton, Philadelphia, 
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It’s Your Move Now 


HE time has come when we 

all realize the vital import of 
maximum efficiency in production 
and distribution. The various 
factors influencing these great prob- 
lems must be carefully studied 
with a view to determining the 
best methods of securing satisfac- 
tory results, 


We have written much and said 
more about the effectiveness of 
Industrial-Educational _ films-—it’s 
your move now. We know our 
Truth Productions have worked 
successfully for many large organ- 
izations.. We know that they will 
be of genuine value in your work. 
We will substantiate the state- 
ments at your request. 


Yes, sir! It’s your move now. 


Among others, we handle the Indus- 
trial-Educational film work for Ameri- 
can Pin Company, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Chipman Knitting Mills and 
Chevrolet Automobiles. 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 


Producers ano Distributors of 


Goucational Films 
230-232 West 38th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans feature 
‘this form of service to their cus- 
tomers. 7 

It is the endeavor of leading 
export organizations to supple- 
ment rather than duplicate the 
credit reports obtainable in other 
channels. The Boston Export 
Round Table has established in 
the leading foreign trade cities a 
chain of advisors in connection 
with foreign banking. These ad- 
visors are carefully selected to in- 
clude the leading bankers—the 
men who are thoroughly familiar 
with the existing financial situa- 
tion in their respective territories. 
The service which they render to 
the parent organization relates to 
cities and countries rather than 
to individuals. The American 
Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion supplies individual credit re- 
ports, and since the inception of 
this type of service, has greatly 
increased its facilities, which- are 
confined to its members. The Ex- 
port Managers’ Club of 
York, through its bulletin service, 
enables any member to secure not 
only the credit standing of risks 
abroad, but also their merchan- 
dising ability—a feature of par- 
ticular importance in connection 
with agencies. 

It is not necessary to do more 
than indicate the fundamentals of 
foreign credits, to illustrate the 
reason why foreign credit’ losses 
average less than domestic. credit 
losses. It is always assumed that 
foreign credits are passed upon 
by a capable credit man, which is 
only fair, because it is a natural 
assumption that domestic credits 
are passed upon by a capable 
credit manager. 


EXPERIENCE OF OTHER SELLERS THE 
BEST GUIDE 


home or abroad is 
based upon the familiar three 
“C’s”—Character, Capability and 
Capital. In the absence of specific 
information the experience of cen- 
turiés has-proved that it is safe 
to rely upon a proved reputation 
for prompt payment to other 
The credit 
from the 
information 


Credit at 


grantors of credit. 
reports 
various 


which come 
sources of 
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which we have listed (and from 
perhaps a score of trade and 
private reporting agencies and de. 
partments) give the business his- 
tory of the risk. The quality of 
the report depends upon the com- 
pleteness of the report and the 
lateness of the report. A typical 
report of a commercial agency in- 
cludes a ‘financial statement made 
by the importer abroad and 
checked by disinterested outsiders 
and other grantors of credit, It 
includes fire losses, if any, and the 
reputation which the risk enjoys 
locally and internationally. It im 
cludes the business history of the 
risk’ as distinct from the state 
ment of the finances of the risk 

It is the usual practice of the 
good foreign ‘credit man to se 
cure at least three reports from 
three different sources of foreign 
credit information on each risk, 
checking the information on one 
against the information on the 
others. 

Thus it will be seen that the 
domestic grantor of foreign cred- 
its has before him facts from 
which he can deduce the charac- 
ter, capability and capital of the 
importer whose ortler is at hand. 
Contrast this with the same credit 
man passing on a domestic risk 
on the strength of a symbol in the 
reference book or a report from 
a single source of domestic credit 
information. 

But the credit man is not nec- 
essarily confined merely to re- 
ports. In addition, it is usual to 
have references given by the im- 
porter, and from these to gain the 
opinion of other firms as to the 
importer’s commercial morality, 
business sagacity and financial re- 
sources. It is the practice of the 
inner circle of manufacturnig ex- 
porters to have inquiries of this 
kind based upon references passed 
through the hands of both the ex- 
port manager and the credit man; 
so that in replying to such an in- 
quiry from a brother exporter a 
report is made by the export man- 
ager on the sales ability of the 
risk, as well as by the credit man 
on the morality and capital of 
the risk. 

This leads us naturally to a late 
but vitally important phase of for- 
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She Hartford Cimes. 


Since 1817, Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 


A Notable 
Achievement! 










As proof of the pre-eminence 
of THE TIMES as an adver- 
tising medium in Hartford and 
Hartford County, we append 
the following information :— 
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New Home of The Hartford Times 


During the first nine months of 1920, in spite of the fact that 
for ten publishing days during February no display adver- 
tising appeared in THE TIMES, and that during that period 
many thousands of lines of advertising were omitted because 
of the acute paper situation, THE TIMES carried in six pub- 
Mithing Gays... sco ck ew ccc cece encccesesesss 8,894,830 lines 










During the same period the daily COURANT. 
















| ag RNS a EE re ey ee 6,082,276 lines 
n the J and the Sunday COURANT..............+5: 2,404,292 lines 
redit NE ns adh Se ewan daw Veale nie 8,486,568 lines 


nec- From the above figures it will be noted that THE TIMES, 
in six publishing days per week, carried 408,262 lines more 


al to 

= than the daily and Sunday Courant combined. 

| e 

) the There’s a very substantial reason for this prepor ~-ance—a 


r matter of dollars and cents. THE TIMES gets .~° ults and 
the consequently the bulk of the advertising. It’s the logical 
this medium for National Advertisers. 


- €x- National Representatives 
| in- KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


nan Marbridge Bldg., Lytton Bldg., 
New York Chicago 
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Street & Finney, Inc.(&st. 1902) Advertising Agents. 
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News: 


The guess has been taken out of a 
three-year advertising-and-selling plan 
for the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, by the Street & Finney 
method. 





171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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eign credits. To appreciate fully 
this further aid to the credit man 
it is necessary to go back six 
years. 

The National Association of 
Credit Men, with more than fifty 
thousand members, up to 1914 
had confined its attention to the 
domestic credit field, with ex- 
ceptions of minor importance. 
Through the interest of J. H. 
Tregoe, its secretary-treasurer, 
which was enlisted by a group of 
export executives, the N. A. C, M. 
then took an active interest in for- 
eign credits. This led to an ex- 
haustive study of the field, which 
inevitably resulted in the establish- 
ment as an integral part of the 
N. A. C. M. of a foreign credit 
interchange bureau, managed by 
B. B. Tregoe. The interest of 
Oscar F. Ericson, credit manager 
and manager foreign finance of 
the Carter’s Ink Company, in for- 
eign credits, antedated the execu- 
tive interest of the N. A. C. M. 
His ideas were largely responsi- 
ble for the present methods of the 
foreign credits interchange bureau 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

As the name implies, this de- 
partment of the N. A. C. M. sup- 
plies the mechanism by which its 
members interested in foreign 
trade, exchange with each other 
ledger experience on foreign risks. 
The basic principle of this depart- 
ment is illustrated in the filing 
by each member in the headquar- 
ters of the N. A. C. M. in New 
York of a complete list of his 
foreign customers, which is kept 
up to date with monthly additions. 
Without going into details, this 
results in a history record card 
for each importer abroad who is a 
customer of any member. On this 
card are symbols which designate 
the members who have had ledger 
experience with the importer. 
Thus it is made possible for any 
member of this department of 
the N. A. C. M. to secure quickly 
from every single other member 
the complete ledger record on any 
foreign risk. It is to be noted 
that this gives the experience of 
every member, and not of a se- 
lected few who might be chosen 
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by the risk to serve as his 
ences. It is to be noted that 
a single inquiry the entire 
standing indebtedness and the 
state of that indebtedness is shown 
clearly. ’ 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to describe the actual pasp. 
ing upon foreign credits. There 
fore, we may well summarize the 
mechanical rather than the pen 
sonal risks, which result in the 
highly satisfactory condition of 
credit losses in foreign fields 
These include: 

_ 1. Adequate information upon 
importers abroad. 

2. Numerous sources of infor 
mation. 

3. Average size and respons 
bility of importers abroad. 

4. Co-operative interchange of 
ledger experience. 

To these main features there 
should be added this truth: The 
average of honesty throughout the 
world is high. Credit losses upon 
risks passed upon by capable 
credit men result not from dis- 
honesty, but from circumstances 
which penalize lack of adequate 
business ability or lack of ade 
quate working capital. The fact 
that credit lossés on branded 
American merchandise when 
passed upon by capable credit 
men average around one-quarter 
of one per cent over a long term 
of years is a proof that it re 
quires exceptional circumstances 
to bring about credit losses, 

Safety first in foreign credits 
merely means the use of common 
sense and existing facilities for 
securing credit information. 


W. W. Hubbard Joins 
Bayonne, N. J., “Evening 
News” 

Walter W. Hubbard, formerly with 
the Baltimore American and Star, has 
been made advertising manager and as 


sociate editor of the Bayonne, N. J, 
Evening News. 


New Account for Witt K. 
Cochrane Agency 


The advertising account of the Gard 
ner Governor Company, Quincy, IIl., is 
now being handled by the itt K. 
Cochrane Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
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Spending 
Power 


N eloquent appreciation of 
and tribute to the spending 
power of NEW YORK 

AMERICAN readers is con- 
tained in the Evening Post adver- 
tising lineage figures for the month 
of September, which show that 
the NEW YORK AMERICAN 


was 








First in Jewelry Advertising 





First in Musical Instrument 


Advertising 


First in Amusement Advertising. 








If NEW YORK AMERICAN 
readers are New York’s best buy- 
ers of jewelry and musical instru- 
ments and the best patrons of 
places of amusement, they cer- 
tainly must be an excellent clien- 
tele for the advertiser of all 
ordinary necessities of daily life. 
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This Three-Way Combination Sign is the Only One of 
Kind in the United States. 


Motograph sign constantly flashing a sixty-word message f 
right to left across the board. Copy changed each week. 
sign is the talk of the town. 
Chaser circle in any color. 
Slogan flasher in any color. 
Reproduction of package. 
Electrical display in package. 
Fifty foot electrically lighted bulletin board. 
We hold a lease on these premises at a very low figure, and are 


ing the entire display at an attractive price. Applicants will be givet 
tention in the order of their receipt. rite or wire for further info 
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ON a 
Hirical Display 
fn Wisconsin 


_ Main Four Corners 
in Milwaukee 


_ Within a stone’s throw of twelve 
) theatres having an approximate daily 
» attendance of 50,000 people. 

' Surrounded by the largest depart- 
» ment stores and hotels. In the center 

-of Milwaukee’s shopping district. Two 

‘blocks from C. M. & St. P. Depot. 


' All Milwaukeans, as well as the 
| greatest proportion of population in 
‘the State of Wisconsin, pass this 
‘location. Exact stop watch check 

between four and five P. M. on July 
‘first showed 7,894 pedestrians, 1,160 
" automobiles and 241 trucks pass this 
corner. 

Circulation larger than all Milwau- 
kee newspapers combined. ' Smaller 
cost per thousand than any other 
medium in existence here.’ 


Write or wire immediately. 


RELIANCE COMPANY 


National. Outdoor Advertising 


General Offices *~’ 
Milwaukee Wis. 
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Interior Decorators Using Graphic Space 
With Effective Copy 


Interesting Group of Advertisements 
Appearing in New York Evening Post 





a 


Interior decorators and house 
furnishers have found that their 
greatest results come from the use 
of attractively illustrated adver- 
tisements, and that the most effec- 
tive illustrations are those pro- 
duced by the Gravure process. 

In the illustration above _ the 








advertisements of several promi- 
nent decorators and furnishers are 
reproduced from the Saturday Gra- 
phic of the New York Evening Post. 
Gravure lends itself to that 
quality appeal so necessary in pic- 
turing—and _selling—high grade 
goods to high grade readers. 
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By C. M. 


apeee the Levy Overall Man- 
ufacturing Company had se- 
cured distribution for its product 
—note the word after—and when 
ithad used the conventional meth- 
ods in an effort to produce con- 
samer demand, it then found itself 
face to face with a real advertis- 


problem. 
“How could it win preference 


for “Big 3” overalls? 

According to the commonly ac- 
idea among dealers and 

wearers “overalls is overalls”— 

something to get dirty, wear holes 

in and throw away. 

The Levy company found, there- 
fore, that there was no style 
agument it could bring forth 
with any degree of effectiveness. 
Neither was there anything par- 
ticularly new it could say as to the 
wearability of “Big 3.” For fifty 
years overall makers have been 
bringing out well worked talking 
poitits—strong, won't rip, oversize, 
comfortable, pocket won't rip off 
and so on. 

Levy could say all this truth- 
fully enough. But what it wanted 
was a distinctive, typical “Big 3” 


appeal. ; 

In due time it was decided that 
if “Big 3” overalls could be put on 
aman who possessed every pos- 
sible physical handicap which 
troubled buyers of overalls, and 
if he could be sent over the coun- 
tty to show “Big 3” qualities to 
dealers and wearers the message 
could be got across with real suc- 
“Big 3” Welker was 
found. 

Mr, Welker in private life was 
am engineer on the New York 
Central Railroad, and therefore 
was on intimate terms with over- 
alls. But he is of a physical size 
and shape that made it extremely 
dificult for him to get overalls 
that he could wear. 

_Here are his plans and specifica- 
tions : 
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This Firm’s Advertising Capitalizes 
Its Unusual Salesman 


Salesman, Himself, Living Demonstration of Old Talking Point 


Harrison 


He weighs 441 pounds, is six 
feet two inches tall and forty 
years old. 

His wife weighs 134 pounds and 
his four children are only of 
average size. 

But his grandmother weighed 
337 pounds, his mother 315 and 
his seven brothers and sisters each 
over 275 

And now for the interesting 
part with special reference to the 
wearing of overalls: 

Mr. Welker’s waist measures 
just six feet four inches. 

It takes exactly fifty-eight 
inches of tape to reach around 
his chest. 

His thigh is forty-six inches 
around and his knee thirty-five 
inches. 

After surveying Mr. Welker’s 
ample proportions and noting his 
keen mind, his attractive per- 
sonality and ability to talk well, 
the company saw in him the an- 
swer to all its advertising diffi- 
culties. 

It took. fourteen full yards of 
denim to build for him a pair 
of overalls. He said he liked them 
—that they were comfortable, de- 
cidedly over-size, and that they 
had all the advantages that over- 
alls should have. 

Mr. Welker readily accepted a 
proposition to travel from coast to 
coast and from North to South 
and be a “living witness” of how 
that brand of overalls could be 
made to meet almost any demand. 

“So we photographed him from 
various elevations,” said David 
Levy, vice-president of the com- 
pany, “and bade him farewell as 
he started forth to win personal 
admiration and wide acclaim for 
our overalls. He was to show 
himself to working men in general 
and to railroad men in particular. 
Then he would call upon local re- 
tailers to capitalize upon his good 
work in the way of getting orders. 

“The thing took big from the 
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very beginning. In round houses, 
shops and factories he was greeted 
by all sorts of good-humored re- 
marks which he would handle in 
an effective way. This gave him 
the strongest kind of opportunity 
to tell a lot of he-men face to face 
about the qualities of the garment 
and to illustrate his remarks in a 


“Big 3 Welker” 
Rouses Great Demand 
Wherever He Goes For © 


Triple Stitch 
OVER “ALLS 
AST month we told you of the extensive Big 
3 ballboard advertising. 








MR. 
BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING 


forceful way that they would 
never forget.” 

Salesman Welker’s appearance 
in a town would be carefully stage 
managed. He always wore his 
overalls in public—on the street, in 
stores, in the hotel, on the trains 
as well as in the round houses, 
shops and factories. The thing 
was so out of the ordinary that 
the newspapers took notice. Much 
space has been given “Big 3” Wel- 
ker, apparently from a_ stand- 
point of news value. 

As Mr. Welket kept. up his 
work, trade-journal advertising 
space was used to inform retailers 
as to the various stages,of his 
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WELKER MAKES THE DEALERS’ ACQUAINTANCE IN 
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“campaign.” The big engineers 
figure appeared on posters. It was 
used in the dealer selling helps 
Every effort was utilized to capi. 
talize to the limit upon the adver. 
tising good will thus created i 
such a spectacular manner, 

“Having in mind that the thre 
great outlets for overalls ap 
among railroad men, 
factory men, mechan- 
ics and farmers,” said 
Mr. Levy, “we try to 
use such advertising 
mediums as will con- 
vey our message to 
these men as directly 
as possible. 

“An example of the 
intensive work we do 
in an advertising way 
is shown in our culti- 
vation of the railroad 
market. The rail- 
road demand isa 
valuable one for the 
garment manufacturer 
because the railroad 
man not only uses 
several pairs of over- 
alls in a year but in- 
sists on having the 
best grade whenever 
he buys them. In our 
advertising to the rail- 
road man we make 
Welker the leading 
figure. Other adver- 
tisements are _ illus- 
trated by photographs 
or wash _ drawings 
showing the _ brake- 
man, engineer of 
switchman at work.” 

Value is added to consumer ad- 
vertising of the kind described by 
Mr. Levy when it can offer a 
definite something or other for the 
prospect to send for—something 
that is useful to him and that at 
the same time has a pronounced 
advertising value for the firm get- 
ting it out. Every railroad man 
needs a little book of some kind in 
which to keep his timie, The Levy 
company, in recognition of this, 
got out a time book which con- 
tains blank space enough for 4 


railroad man to keep his time for, 


a year. It was got out after’ con- 
sultation with regular railroad 
time-keepers .and is proving’ ex- 
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humb- Nail Sketches 


of Washington, D. C. 


TEADILY the daily 

TIMES has been 
coming into its own in 
the matter of automo- 
bile advertising and this 
year to date the daily 
TIMES has carried a 
greater volume of auto- 
mobile advertising than 
any other Washington 
daily newspaper. 





Automobile 
Advertising 











People who buy auto- 
mobiles are of that class 
willing to pay a little 
more. for something a 
great deal better. In 
Washington they are the 
people who pay 3 cents 
for the daily TIMES as 
against the 2 cent price of 
the other three news- 
papers, 


Che Washington Gimes 


The National Capital’s “Only 3c Newspaper” 


The preferred paper of those willing to pay a little more for 
something a great deal better. 














Western Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Marquette Building 

Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Representative 
I. A. KLEIN 

Metropolitan Tower 
New York City 
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tremely popular. It contains first- 
aid directions to be used in all 
sorts of accidents to which the 
railroad man is subject. And, nat- 
urally enough, it has some force- 
ful advertising matter relative to 
the company’s overalls, 

A railroad man is privileged to 
send for a copy of the book when- 
ever he wants it. His name is 
then put on a mailing list and he 
is sent direct mail matter con- 
taining the name of the local 
dealer. A retailer selling “Big 3” 
overalls may have as many of 
these time books as he desires, 
with his name printed on the back 
for distribution among his trade. 

A systematic effort to reach the 
factory and farm trade is made 
on somewhat the same basis. Ad- 
vertising is done in mediums 
which reach these classes of trade. 
To follow the general advertising 
up in a direct way printed matter 
is mailed and distributed from the 
local stores. The whole thing is 
supplemented by a series of out- 
door signs. 


BIG OUTDOOR CAMPAIGN 


“Wherever our distribution has 
warranted,” said Mr. Levy, “we 
have erected elaborate boards on 
a maintenance basis. Our boards 
now pretty well cover every im- 
portant city of the Central States 
and those west of the Mississippi. 
We use these signs not only for 
the purpose of stirring up inter- 
est among retail buyers, but as a 
means of holding the retailer’s in- 
terest. He sees it so often and it 
seems so near and so large that 
its appeal is strong indeed. 
Wherever a dealer will permit it 
we paint his wall with a general 
sign for his store and one for us. 
We have just completed prelimi- 
nary work to supply any dealer 
whose order justifies it with a 
large sign to be hung in front of 
his store carrying in vivid color 
the message of “Big 3” overalls. 

“In our dealer advertising we 
do not overlook laying emphasis 
upon the quality of our goods, but 
we talk most about the advertis- 
ing we do and.of how the dealer 
can make ‘a! profit in letting this 
a@vertising work for him. We 
tell the.retailer- that~our-advertis- 
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ing will draw general trade to hy 
store and that the various aids we 
give him will help him to hold # 
And this is exactly the case, 

of our recent advertisements 
dealers showed reproductions 
five advertisements that had pre 
viously appeared in railway maga- 
zines. We did this to show the 
dealer how energetically we wete 
going after the railroad trade and 
what a big asset he would have in 
hooking up with it.” 

The Levy company makes 4 
specialty of sécuring retail stot¢ 
orders by mail through use of 
the sampling system, In its trade 
journal and direct-mail advertis- 
ing it offers to send prepaid a sam- 
ple of “Big 3” overalls so that the 
dealer can satisfy himself first 
hand upon points of material and 
workmanship, Many orders ate 
closed in this way. The main ap- 
peal is so complete that if the 
dealer can be induced to take the 
time to read what the house has 
to say he can get an adequate idea 
of the advertising co-operation 
that will be given him. Then 
when he sees the garment there 
has been accomplished all that 
would be brought about under or- 
dinary circumstantes in a visit by 
a salesman. 

The trade-paper advertising is 
used also to prepare the way for 
the salesman’s coming. If a re 
tailer does not care to send for a 
sample he is invited to write for 
a salesman to call. Many such 
requests are made and seldom it 
is that a salesman following up 
such a lead fails to land an order. 

This system is of particular in- 
terest right now in these days bf 
high-priced selling. 

There is a crying need for ag- 
gressive, red-blooded, win-or-die 
salesmanship. The sampling idea 
as tried by Levy and others Caf- 
not be a substitute for this. But 
it can measure up well in ef- 
fectiveness with mere order tak 
ing—something that now is pre 
valent to such a degree as to causé 
genuine alarm among sales mah 
agers. Forceful selling by 
can be gained by the mere ordér 
aggregate and for less mohey t 
can be gained by the mere onde 
taking salesman. a 
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THE FIRST 500,000 














channels through which to 

place a business proposition 
before business men, the great 
seaport of the Great Northwest 
has placed Leslie’s at the head 
of the list. Quality of circula- 
tion, unusually high percentage 
of male readers; industrial 
interest, were among the factors 
determining the selection—pre- 
eminent, however, is the fact 
that Seattle, 3,000 miles away, 
finds in Leslie’s an institution 
that is national in stature. 


I. seeking the most effective 


LESLIE'S. 


HALF A MILLION GUARANTEED 
OF THE READING MILLIONS 


Have you read Leslie’s lately? 











THE FIRST 500,000 
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—_—————— eee 
Good Roads of the South 


Map shows combined circu- 
lation, by states, of farm 
papers comprising The 
Southern —. Papers’ As- 


THE SOUTHERN FARM 


SOUTHERN RURALIST SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIS? 
Atlanta, Ga. Nashville, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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of Prosperity for 
American Manufacturers 


Socal hk 


ern farmers are to 

nouncement Is deeply signi 

interests of the North, East an 
rural conmacties is. 
that 


o 
experts has where peed 
—-- pa. eat There wil he found : 


stores, and most intelligent, ready to 
farmers. Enpectaly is this true of the great 
Empire of the South 


ere Is concentrated nearly one-third of Amer- 
loss population and here is produced over one- 
third of the nation’s total crop-value. The South- 
oo Te Ser lerce and permeate this 


a ame. 
problems and nh the confid and 
will of thousands of families and See 





PAPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN PLANTER SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR 
Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 


MODERN FARMING FLORIDA GROWER 
New Orleans, La. Tampa, Fia. 
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Here is an example of the sort 
of letters dealers write 
us every day. 


Dealers Do 
Appreciate Our Help! 


OU buy more than mere circulation when fou place your 
advertising in The Farmer. 


For nearly forty years this sturdy pioneer of the Northwest 
has built up the confidence and good-will of thinking farmers and 
business men until today it is known as “More than a farm paper 
—the Northwest’s Great Merchandising Force.” 


The booklet mentioned is the first of a series and is especially 
interesting to manufacturers of farm electric plants. 


Drop us a line if you desire a copy. 


THES Q@ARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives: Eastern Representatives: 
STANDARD FARM WALLACE C. RICHARD- 
PAPERS, INC., SON, INC., 


1341 Conway Building, 95 Madison Avenue, 
Chicago, Til. New York City. 





Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Beecing Tab on How Your Adver- 
tising Appropriation Is Going 


Mpelicity Marks System Which Records How and Where Money Is Spent 
and Also Provides for Checking 


InTERNATIONAL Corset COMPANY zines, G) art work, engraving, 
Avrora, Ixt., Oct. 13,, 1920. printing, ete a 
ae ewspapers. 
< peonataer eage taken every day, a daily record 
t has occurred to us that you may h is ke The dat : at 
mh published something which would sheet 1s e e is put a 
in how an- advertising manager the top. The names of the news- 
with a manufacturer can keep an Ad- papers are written down the left- 
x ecor: . . . 
vie difficult for such a man to know hand side, and vertical rulings 
exactly ed ae stands pt ef = mark off on the right spaces 
cause orders tor space as we as $s “yy; ° 
plies are handled by the purchasing de- prays “Cont pee Tine a 
J 


ent and records of payments are 
Cee by the bookkeeper, and, as you Cost,” “Remarks.” 












probably know, in ev large business The “Lines Ordered,” “Cost per 
a cenat “% by ef Line” and “Total Cost” columns 





vay eo beey to kay rf petherneate are filled in from the order blank 
lor the advertising department ° sent to the newspaper, or from a 
doubt this has been worked out by men ’ ; 

ae see the need of a system which will carbon or other record provided 
show the advertising man how much by whoever buys the space. The 
he has spent or what he has contracted “J ines Used” column is filled in 


for and to know at any time whether by the checking a anne. 











he is spending — than his appropria- 
Gee calle for of lea. ures the advertisement when it 
H. P. Junxrms, appears. If the space used is ex- 
_ Advertising Manager. actly what was ordered, the check- ' 





ing clerk just ticks off ‘the column 
OME of the makers of loose- as correct. But sometimes ‘the 
leaf systems have special sheets space used is a little under or a 
your for this purpose. They are a help little over what was ordered. If 
in many cases but it is difficult to it is, say, three lines short or five 
devise any general scheme that lines too much, the checking clerk 
will exactly fit all cases. As arule records the difference in the 





went the best way is for the advertis- “Lines Used” column as “—3” 
and ing manager to decide just what (minus three lines) or “ + 5” 
aper he wants and have his own sheets ~ (plus five lines), and the total is 
prepared. balanced and corrected on the bill 
The rule commonly followed is at the end of the month. 
ally to keep four separate forms of eunrke came en mtsebrate 


records, though all may be held in 
one binder. The first set deals DETAILS 
with details of expense by space In the “Remarks” column the 
and medium. The second deals position of the advertising or any 
with results, cost per inquiry, etc. other detail calling for comment 
The third deals with extras, cost is recorded by the checking clerk 
of dealer helps, booklets, etc. .The * by means of a code of signs. For 
fourth set deals with car cards, example,“9-5-T-G”"” (page 
posters, billboards, electric dis- 9, column 5, top of column, good) 
plays, etc. Loose-leaf sheets are or “ 14-6-M-Brd” (page 14, 
preferred for all. The system is column 6, middle of column, 
simple and exact, and it provides buried). A glance down this col- 
for the checking of publication. umn shows the advertising man- 
Each set is described in detail ager if there is any advertisement 
following: the poor printing or position of 
First set, cost by space and me- which, or any other fault, requires 
dium. -Separate sheets are used that it should bé called to the at- 
for (1) newspapers, (2) maga-+ tention of the medium. 
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The totals at the bottom of the 
columns show the total space used 
on that date and the total amount 
expended for newspaper space. If 
worked out it also shows the av- 
erage cost per line of the total 
space used. Addition each day of 
the daily totals for the previous 
days of the week shows at the end 
of the week the total amount of 
newspaper space and its cost for 
that week. 

From these daily sheets a 
“Weekly Recapitulation Sheet” is 
kept. These weekly recapitulation 
sheets are headed “Week of... 
and the dates of the days of the 
week, not the names of the news- 
papers, are written down the left- 
hand side. The rest of the sheet 
is ruled off vertically in sets of 
two columns each, one set of two 
columns being required for each 
newspaper used. In each set, one 
column is marked “Lines,” the 
other column is marked “Cost,” 
and on top of the set the name 
of the newspaper is written in. 

The totals at the bottom of 
these columns show the amount 
of space used and its cost in each 
newspaper during the week. Usu- 
ally the Sunday issues are written 
in in red ink. Not uncommonly 
it is the practice to begin each 
weekly record with the Sunday 
issue. 

An exactly similar sheet is kept 

_ for the “Monthly Record,” and on 

these it is sufficient to give the 

weekly totals, and add these for 
the monthly totals by which to 
check the bills. 

2.—As to magazines. Just as in 
the case of newspapers, one sheet 
is kept for checking purposes and 
to show the total space and total 
cost of the month’s magazine ad- 
vertising, On this sheet the 
names of the various magazines 
are written down the left-hand 
side and beside in vertical col- 
umns record is made of the 

“Space Ordered,” “Space Used,” 

“Rate,” “Cost” and “Remarks.” 

This sheet is kept month by 

month exactly as the newspaper 

sheet is kept day by day, and gives 
complete information as to the 
total amount of space used and 
its cost for the month and also 
as to the position and any other 
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facts about the advertisement ip 
any medium. 

A second magazine sheet is kept 
like the newspaper recapitulation 
sheet but it runs for a year or the 
length of a campaign instead of 
for a month. The names of the 
magazines are written above the 
two-column sets of spaces marked 
“Space” and “Cost,” and the totals 
at the bottom of these columns 
show the total space used and its 
cost in each magazine during the 
period. The man who wants to 
know how his account is standing 
month by month marks in. the 
totals in pencil each month as he 
goes along. 

3.—As to art work, engraving, 
printing, etc. Record is kept ona 
separate sheet of the cost of the 
art work, engraving, electros or 
mats, the charges for set-ups and 
any other costs, for each separate 
advertisement. The ttotals of 
these charges month by month 
are added to the records already 
described. 

From such records it is possible 
to tell at any moment with hardly 
any figuring to speak of exactly 
how the appropriation is diminish- 
ing 

fi is found to be very helpful 
to give each separate advertise- 
ment a number. That advertise- 
ment is then easily referred to and 
identified by means of its number. 
Separate advertisement here does 
not mean every advertisement but 
covers all that have exactly the 
same art work and copy. 


CHECKING UP RESULTS 


The second set of records deals 
with results. This can be used 
only where the advertisements are 
keyed. A separate sheet is used 
for each advertisement, that is 
for all advertisements having the 
same art work and same copy and 
run at the same time. The month 
of issue, date and the number of 
the advertisement are written at 
the top of the sheet. .-The names 
of. the magazines are written 
down the left-hand side one un- 
der another, and on the right 
there are spaces for recording 
“Space Used,” “Cost,” “Number 
of Inquiries,” “Amount of Sales,” 
“Cost per Inquiry,” “Cost per cent 
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That Final 40%! 





The newspaper which is read by 60% of a city’s 
And the advertising 
opportunity it presents is not unusual. Other me- 
diums must be used to reach the untouched 40%. 
This results in overlapping circulation and excessive 
advertising charges for the number of persons 
actually addressed. 


population is not unusual. 


Kansas City and The Star represent a unique 
advertising situation—a buying community of nearly 
half a million people—a publication that gives 
advertisers literally 100% efficiency. The Kansas 
City Star has more subscribers, served by carrier, in 
Greater Kansas City than there are families. 


“That final 40%” is what expresses the thorough- 
ness and economy of advertising in The Kansas City 


Star. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average Net Paid Circulation during October: 


Morning Evening Sunday 
212,275 216,230 217,196 
Chicago Office New York Office 
2 Rector St. 


1418 Century Bldg. 
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of Sales.” But the spaces for 
“Number of Inquiries” should 
admit of records for at least six 
months and the month dates 
should be written: on top of these 
columns with a final column for 
“Total Number of Inquiries.” 

The totals at the bottom of the 
columns on this sheet give com- 
plete information, so far as pos- 
sible, of the traceable results of 
the advertisement referred to. A 
proof of the advertisement may be 
pasted on the back of the sheet. 

The third set of records is kept 
in any simple accounting form 
which shows the. total cost. Usu- 
ally the cost of dealer-helps, book- 
lets and so on, is charged. against 
the advertising appropriation and 
it is therefore necessary for the 
advertising manager to have a 
record: of their cost before him. 
This. also comes in useful when 
new work of the kind is being 
considered. 

The fourth set is a little more 
complicated. But again separate 
loose-leaf records are kept for 
each form of advertising and this 
method of subdivision greatly sim- 
plifies the task of keeping all the 
data that will be useful. The 
items shown are cost of produc- 
tion, including art work, printing, 
lithography, etc., painting or erec- 
tion and designing where these 
are separate charges, number, 
rental ‘or monthly display cost, 
and some method of cost com- 
parison. 

In the case of car cards, the 
plan is very easy. The. record 
shows the original. total cost of 
the cards, art work, printing, 
stock, etc., cost per card, cost per 
month of display, number dis- 
played, frequency of change or 
renewal, and the average number 
of persons per month said to use 
the cars. 


THE PROCEDURE WITH POSTERS 


Ia the case of posters the -rec- 
ord shows the cost of the design 
or designs, number of designs, 
number. of boards; rental per 
month, rental per month per foot, 
frequency of.change or renewal, 
ari@ also the figures per city and 
oper State. It is also_well.to ada 
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comparative population figufes, 

Even in big national outdoor 
campaigns these facts are readily 
and intelligently set- forth. They 
are taken by States. The names 
of the States are taken in alpha- 
betic order and with the names 
of the cities in each State, also 
taken alphabetically for speed in 
reference, are written down the 
left-hand side of the sheet. On 
the right of the names, vertical 
lines rule off columns headed 
“Cost of Designs,” “Number of 
Locations,” “Total Area of Dis- 
play,” “Rental per Month,” “Ren- 
tal per Foot,’ “Frequency of 
Change or Renewal,” “Popula- 
tion,” “Cost per 10,000 Population,” 
“Cost in City,” “Cost in State,” 
“Checked.” This last column is 
to record whether or not the bill 
board has been inspected, when 
and by whom. 

In.the matter of electric signs, 
the method of record is similar 
to that for other outdoor dis- 


play, and the figures in either: 


case if kept properly posted show 
the outlay in total or to date. 

Usually both for outdoor and 
electric signs the rental now in- 
cludes the cost of erection and 
maintenance. Where this is not 
the case, the record must pro- 
vide for any additional items 
other than those referred - to 
above. It must also not be over- 
looked by the advertising mana- 
ger who needs to know how his 
appropriation is standing from 
day to day that the total cost for 
a given period of these forms of 
advertising is fixed by a contract 
which generally is not subject to 
cancellation. At any given month 
during the period the entire total 
sum must be deducted from the 
appropriation and not merely the 
total to date. 

The sum of the totals of the 
whole of these records at any 
given moment is readily obtained, 
and the most complete sort of 
check is kept upon .the expendi- 
ture. Also by means of this sys- 
tem the advertising manager 
keeps himself fully posted with 
all the data -he may. require :for 
any sort of analysis of his work. 
—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 












































The $75,000 which 
The Journal sacri- 
fices, every year, in 
revenue from adver- 
tising accepted by 
other newspapers 

















in this field, is more 
than compensated 
for by the additional 
confidence which 
its readers repose 
in this newspaper 
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Oklahomans Demand 
a “State” Newspaper 


ROM the time, early in Oklahoma’s rapid 

development, when Oklahoma City gained 

unquestioned commercial leadership, Okla- 
homans have turned instinctively to the state’s 
metropolis for their “‘state” newspaper. 


Long before Oklahoma City became the state 
capital The Daily Oklahoman filled this niche, and 
for many years has stood unrivalled as Oklahoma’s 
chief newspaper. 


Now that Oklahoma City is the capital and com- 
mercial pivot of the state, Oklahomans more than 
ever insist on having their “state” newspaper. 
Thus The Oklahoman goes daily into every post- 
office in Oklahoma, reaching the greatest per- 
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centage of business men, professional men and 
merchants—the leaders in every community. 


These community leaders are also the “dominant” 
buyers—the most intelligent readers of your ad- 
vertising. These are the buyers whose demand 
on their local merchants creates that tangible asset 
called “‘dealer influence” which attaches itself only 
to a truly great newspaper. 


To advertise your product successfully in Okla- 
homa, then, you must use the Daily Oklahoman first. 
And to intensify selling effort in that rich 75-mile 
tadius immediately surrounding Oklahoma’s 
dominant commercial center, the advertiser must 
also use The Times, Oklahoma’s largest afternoon 


newspaper—a perfect combination with a sur- 
prisingly small percentage of duplication. Com- 
plete checking on request. Combined circulation 


daily 95,576; Sunday, 104,936. 


Ask us about the Oklahoma 
market for your product. 


OKLAHOMAN eTIMES 


Oklahoma Building Oklahoma City Members A. B. C. 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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Merle Sidener 
Resigns Vigilance 
Chairmanship 


Ma SIDENER, president 
of the Sidener-Van Riper Ad- 
vertising Company, of Indianapo- 
lis, will no longer chairman 
of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. When 
President Rowe Stewart requested 
Mr. Sidener to accept reappoint- 
ment as chairman of this commit- 
tee, Mr. Sidener wrote Mr. Stew- 
art, saying: , 

“When I decepted appointment 
to the position from President 
Woodhead at the Toronto Con- 
vention in 1914, I had not the 
slightest idea of serving more than 
one year, but by the time of the 
1915 convention we had scarcely 
gotten the work organized and 
under way. So, when Herbert 
S. Houston, the new President, 
urged me to continue as Chair- 
man, I felt an obligation to do so. 

“Year after year the work grew, 
but it never seemed to reach the 
point where I felt justified in 
leaving what seemed to be an 
incompleted task. The result was 
I accepted reappointments in 1917 
and 1918 from President W. C. 
D’Arcy and in 1919 from Presi- 
dent E. T. Meredith. 

“This year, for the first time, 
I feel that our department is well 
organized and efficiently manned, 
and that I can retire without feel- 
ing that I am ‘quitting. With 
Richard H. Lee, special coun- 
sel; H. J. Kenner, executive sec- 
retary; William P. Green, organ- 
ization secretary, and their assist- 
ants, conducting the work so in- 
telligently and efficiently at the 


New York office, the need for a 


voluntary chairman has ceased to 
exist. 

“The way has been charted and 
it is now largely a matter of the 
A. A. C. of W. producing suf- 
ficient funds for the continued 
growth of the Vigilance Depart- 
ment along the lines which ex- 
perience has shown to be wise. 

“The movement to protect and 
conserye advertising by..making 
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it worthy of confidence, as con- 
ceived by George W. Coleman of 
Boston, while serving the A. A.C. 
of W. as President, and as nur- 
tured in its early days by Harry 
D. Robbins of New York, who 
was the first Chairman of the 
National Vigilance Committee, 
has grown to such vigor and im- 
portance in the business world 
that the A. A. C. of W. will be 
held responsible for its continued 
development and expansion. You 
will find in the splendid men con- 
ducting the vigilance work at 
headquarters safe and sane lead- 
ers. During the last year they 
have been in practical control of 
the department and their methods 
and their judgment command full 
confidence. 

“When a man has put as much 
of himself into a work for six 
years as I have been privileged to 
invest in the movement to create 
maximum public confidence in ad- 
vertising, there cannot but be a 
reluctance to withdraw. And I 
will say, frankly, it has been hard 
for me to reach my present con- 
clusion.” 

Mr. Stewart voiced his appre- 
ciation of Mr. Sidener’s work for 
the Vigilance Committee in the 
following message to Mr. Side- 
ner: 

“The Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World in my opin- 
ion owe more to you for their 
present standing and_ influence 
than to any other individual in the 
organization, and the only con- 
solation we will have in losing 
you as chairman of the National 
Vigilance Committee is the fact 
that you assure me you will con- 
tinue to fight in the army of the 
simple truth as a high private.” 


Exports Increased in September 


September foreign trade __ statistics 
surprised those who looked for a con- 
tinued decrease in exports. Figures 
which have been made public by the 
Department of Commerce show that ex 
ports of merchandise for the month ex- 
ceeded those of August by $28,990,000, 
while imports were $150,090.000 less 
than in August. Exports also ex 
ed those of September, 1919, hy $11, 
009,000, while imports were $72,000, 
000 less than in the preceding Sep 
tember. 
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GLEN BUCK Advertising 
CHICAGO 


BECAUSE IT IS HUMAN NA- 
TURE TO BUY THE KNOWN 
THING, AND LET THE UN- 
KNOWN GO, THE ADVER- 
TISED COMMODITY WILL 
ALWAYS LEAD. BUT THE 
EXTENT OF THAT LEADER- 
SHIP DEPENDS UPON HOW 
WELL ADVERTISING SPACE 
COMPELS HUMAN NATURE 
TO SIT UP AND OBSERVE. 
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You don’t have to pay 
for this advertising 


yous shipping cartons carry your 
merchandise. Why not have 
them advertise your goods as well? 


Liberty Tape provides an ideal 
binder for your fibre boxes; printed 
with your name or advertising de- 
vice, it converts them into valuable 
advertisements. They speak for you 
where your representatives cannot 
Can you afford to neglect this new 
and profitable advertising medium? 
Liberty Tape adds strength to cartons 
and parcels. Made of heavy, pliable 
Kraft paper, it is well adapted to the 
strains and rough usage of shipping. 
We print in any color or design—and in 
our own plant in order to minimize cost. 
Let us submit estimates. 
LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Av., New York 
Mills: Bellows Falls, Vt. 


LIBERTY 
TAPE 
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LIBERTY 
TAPE 


Speeds shipping 


room work 











HE Liberty Moistener is a 
compact, simple, durable ma- 
chine that makes for speedy seal- 
ing. It is easily operated, staunch 


and rust-proof. Accommodates any 
width of tape up to four inches. 


Your shipping clerk will appreciate 
the fast, efficient service given by 
the Liberty .Moistener. Let us 
send him one on approval. Price 


$5.00. 





EI LIBERTY PAPER CO. 
52Vanderbilt Av., N.Y.C. 
Mills: Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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E try to cut out all the 

grief down here. We 
keep it out of the plates and 
lead molds and mats and 
stereos—that seems so compar- 
atively easy that we wonder 
why everybody doesn’t do it 
as successfully. And we keep 
it out of our service. That’s 
harder. And even more impotr- 
tant. An issue missed, a plate 
missent, the wrong thing made, 
an instruction misunderstood 
or misinterpreted—they are 
what make gray hairs in ad- 
vertising. Nobody down here 
lets them happen. 


Sfust use the mails instead of a messenger 
Partridge & Anderson Company 
Electrotypes - Mats - Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago 
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Quoting Price by New Unit Broke 
Down Sales Resistance 


Advertising Familiarizes Householders with the Mysteries of This 
Business 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE mere fact that oak is al- 

most universally regarded as 
the ideal material for floors does 
not prevent the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association from 
increasing its advertising appro- 
priation each year. 

A recent survey of new resi- 
dences costing more than $3,000 
shows that fully ninety-four per 
cent have oak floors. Everybody 
seems to know in one way or an- 
other the advantages of. these 
floors. Yet the association this 
year is investing more money 
than ever before in educational 
advertising and dealer helps. 

“It may almost seem,” William 
L. Claffey, secretary of the as- 
sociation said to Printers’ INK, 
“that the general recognition of 
oak as flooring material would 
remove the necessity of recom- 
mending or urging its use. 

“But there is a difference be- 
tween oak and trade-marked oak. 
The members of this association 
put out standardized brands of 
oak flooring under the associa- 
tion’s trade-mark. Herein is one 
of the reasons for our advertis- 
ing. We want to add to the 
value of this trade-mark and 
to make it recognized every- 
where for what we really be- 
lieve it to be. 

“And then we advertise because 
we want to extend the use of 
oak flooring to factories, office 
buildings and other business 
structures. We want to popular- 
ize the use of oak on the farm. 
Another important objective is to 
Temove the widespread idea that 
oak flooring is prohibitively ex- 
pensive.” 

The standardized production 
idea as mentioned by Mr. Claffey 
has been worked out by this as- 
Sociation in a way to bring great 
and important changes in the lum- 
ber .industry. The oak flooring 


people were among the first man- 
ufacturers to organize an asso- 
ciation for the better and more 
effective advertising of their prod- 
uct. It was seen early that the 
advertising would lack in force- 
fulness if the floorings produced 
by the various manufacturers 
were not standardized as to size 
and quality. A few years ago 
the four or five grades of oak 
flooring were made up in as 
many as seven different sizes. To- 
day there are but two, so far as 
the members of this association 
are concerned. Each factory pro- 
duces exactly the same sizes and 
patterns. The benefit of this was 
shown during the war when the 
Government ordered millions of 
feet of oak flooring for housing 
purposes, Each factory sent along 
its quota and all matched up per- 
fectly. 


PROTECTION AFFORDED BY 
TRADE-MARK 


If any manufacturer wants to 
avail himself of the advertising 
benefits of the association he 
must agree also to maintain a 
certain standard quality. 

“Tt is entirely possible,” ‘said 
Mr. Claffey, “to spoil perfectly 
good oak lumber and by careless 


manufacture to turn out a poor . 


product. This is why we have 
adopted official standards of qual- 
ity and official grades. We have 
adopted a trade-mark that only 
members may use. This, lightly 
stamped with a dye, appears on 
the back of every piece of oak 
flooring manufactured by a mem- 
ber. 

“Of course our members com- 
pete with each other and many 
have brands and marks of their 
own which appear also. They 
can merchandise these brands 
just as energetically as they 
choose and get all possible ad- 
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vertising value from them. But 
the association’s trade-mark stands 
back of the quality of all these 
brands. 

“In our advertising designed to 
get more home business we have 
in mind the all important fact 
that the woman is the one to be 
considered. Her influence usu- 
ally decides for or against_such 
things as oak 
floors. Hence our 
appeal in a gen- 
eral way is largely 
through magazines 
reaching the wom- 
en and also through 
the farm press. 
Then we approach 
members of the 
building profes- 
sions and trades 
through trade 
journals. 

“When we be- 
gan our associa- 
tion advertising, 
we found out 
many interesting 
things. Prominent 
among these was 
the fact that the 
public had an ex- 
aggerated idea of 
the cost of oak 
flooring. This is 
true even to-day 
and is often the 
chief resistance to 
a sale made by 
a retail lumber 
dealer. People may 
be thoroughly sold 
on oak flooring 
from the stand- 
point of beauty or 
utility but be afraid of its because 
of the imagined high expense. 

“Our investigation showed that 
this erroneous impression was 
due largely to a trade habit of 
quoting the cost of oak flooring 
at so much per thousand feet. In 
other words the cost was quoted 
in a way that the people could 
not. understand. 

“Members of the lumber and 
building trades were so familiar 
with oak flooring and understood 
the price so readily when quoted 
by the thousand feet that they 
made the not uncommon mistake 


APPEAL IS BROAD IN THIS 
ADVERTISING 
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of assuming that their customers 
and prospects had the same expert 
knowledge that they had. 


A SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF 
QUOTING PRICES 


“We quickly discovered that the 
way to sell oak flooring to the 
average user was to quote the 
price on a basis of so much per 
room instead of $0 
much per thow- 
sand. If a pros- 
pect is told, for 
example, that the 
price of oak floor- 
ing is $100 per 
thousand, he is 
likely to get stage 
fright and to go 
no further. 

“A farmer’s wife 
got the idea that 
she wanted her 
‘front room’ floored 
with oak. She was 
told by one lumber 
dealer that the 
price was $100 per 
thousand feet. She 
had visions of her 
flooring costing her 
several hundred 
dollars, but took 
a chance and went 
to another dealer. 
After learning the 
dimensions of the 
room the dealer 
told her the floor 
would cost her $31. 
This was the same 
figure given her by 
the other dealer 
but he gave it in 
a different way. 

“This interesting principle of 
salesmanship is forming a con- 
siderable part of our advertising 
to dealers to-day. We urge car- 
penters, contractors and lumber: 
dealers—everybody connected with 
building operations in fact—to 
quote prices in the easily under- 
stood way. Unless they can be 
induced to back us up in this 
particular our efforts to educate 
the public as to the. comparatively 
low cost of oak floors is of little 
avail. We believe our advertis- 
ing has had considerable effect 
in getting dealers and others to 
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A Philadelphia 


_ Newspaper 


endowed with the Philadel- 
phia spirit, translating that 
spirit every day in its honest, 
straightforward presenta- 
tion of news and therefore 
having more power per copy 
than most papers enjoy. 


THE |. 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Always Reliable 


Foreign Advertising Representatives | 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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“His business is worth ten thousand; 
Is his good-will worth this 


> 9 


HIS the Sales Manager asks the Advertising Manager—or 

you might ask it of yourse/f: Is a 10c to 30c¢ Greeting Card 
too much to send as a Christmas acknowledgment to the customer 
who has sent you $10,000 to $30,000 in business? Is it too gen- 
erous a token of gratitude?—too large an act of appreciation? What 
seeker after good-will Would say so? 
In Olson Holiday Greeting Cards there’s good ‘feeling for the cus- 
tomer, contained in good advertising for the sender. Nothing can 
better depict the stately ideals of a concern than the classic steel- 
etching on an Olson-engraved Christmas or New Year’s Card. No 
other way can you adequately put on paper the gwa/ity of your re- 
gard for your customer—inspiring ‘‘ favors in kind’’ in his future 
relations with you. 


25 different designs are offered for your selection—enclosed in a sample-box 
which we'll gladly send free, following request on your business letterhead. The 
ecard of your choice will be engraved with your trade-mark or monogram, 
making it an individualized card, distinctively your own, 


There's an Olson line of Personal Greeting Cards, too—steel-etched, hand-colored cards, 
If interested in the Personal Cards, please specify in your letter, so we may send you 
specimen card with a folder illustrating the line. 


EUGENE A. OLSON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Engraved Business (ards 
Stationery and Greeting (ards 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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quote prices in a way that the 
people can understand.” 

This principle spoken of by 
Mr. Claffey is regarded as so im- 
portant that many entire pages of 
trade journal advertising are 
given over to it. One recent ad- 
yertisement appears under the 
heading of “What Is the Price of 
Seven Pounds of Fresh Eggs?” 

The text informs the dealer that 
to quote oak flooring by the thou- 
sand feet to those who have had 
no lumber experience is like pric- 
ing eggs by the pound. 

“When the customer asks the 
cost,” the advertisement advises, 
“tell him the price for the aver- 

room or quote him on the 
total space he wants to cover. 
Don’t mention the cost. per thou- 
sand feet because then the cost 
seems far different.” 

Manufacturers in general would 
do well to devote some intensive 
study to retail selling principles 
similar to the one just stated. The 
product may be of the best and 
the advertising thorough. But the 
good effects of both can be neu- 
tralized very largely through 
wrong selling methods. Many of 
these methods have become firmly 
established through long continued 
custom. It is a hard job to rout 
some of them out. Constructive 
advertising presentations of the 
right way will in time have the 
desired effect just as it is having 
in the lumber business. The habit 
of quoting lumber prices by the 
thousand rather than by the job 
has been in force ever since lum- 
ber was sold. It has been handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion. When advertising can do 
away with it—as it doubtless can 
in time—something really worth 
while for the whole lumber in- 
dustry will have been accom- 
plished. 

Much of the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association ad- 
vertising is, of course, directed in 
behalf of business to be had from 
the erection of new buildings. But 


the reflooring of old houses has - 


found to be a great field 
also.. This has been deemed im- 
portant enough to call for the 
production of a certain thin size 
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of oak flooring for that specific 
purpose. 

“The dissemination of the idea 
that reflooring with oak was 
easy, practical and inexpensive,” 
said Mr. Claffey, “has brought in 
an immense amount of. business to 
the members of this association, 
For this purpose our members 
have manufactured a special three- 
eighths inch flooring. Our adver- 
tising tells prospects, who are 
usually women, that their floors 
can be covered with this oak for 
less than a good carpet would 
cost. It is easy enough to sell 
them the idea. Every woman 
wants an oak floor. Therefore 
remove from her mind any idea 
that the cost would be prohibitive 
and you usually have her sold.” 


THE OFFICE-BUILDING FIELD 


The association has been doing 
much educational work among 


.owners and occupants of office 


buildings designed to sell them 
upon the advantages of oak floors. 
This has been followed up by 
constructive work among retail 
lumber dealers showing them how 
to go after the office building 
trade. The result has been that 
much profitable business has been 
opened up in that direction. 

Dealers are encouraged to try 
to sell oak flooring to occupants 
of offices who may have leases ex- 
tending over terms of years. The 
idea is to sell them on putting in 
the oak floors at their own ex- 
pense. A considerable part of the 
national advertising is directed to 
trade of this kind. Through the 
association’s service department 
dealers are shown how to follow 
up this advantage. 

Another of the most recent fea- 
tures of the association’s adver- 
tising activities is along the line 
of interesting factory owners in 
oak floors. 

“We have discovered,” said Mr. 
Claffey, “that oak makes the ideal 
floor for factories. On account 
of its resiliency it is easier on the 
workmen’s feet. 

‘Tt has actually been proved 
that fagtories’ ciency has in- 
creased after oak figors have been 
put in. We have a strong talking 
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point here and naturally we make 
the most of it. When we at- 
tempt to interest home owners and 
the occupants of offices we talk 
along the line of beauty, appear- 
ance and durability. For these 
purposes we urge the higher 
grades of the flooring. But for 
the factory we talk efficiency as 
well as durability and sell the 
lower grades of the flooring for 
this purpose.” 

In advertising to the retail 
dealer the association has nothing 
to say about the desirable quali- 
ties of oak. It is assumed that 
the dealer knows these. But the 
message is all along the line of 
what the association is doing to 
popularize oak flooring, and show- 
ing in detail how the individual 
dealer may avail himself of the 
valuable selling aid thus extended 
him. 

Some advertising is directed to 
the small carpenter with the ob- 
ject of showing him how he can 
increase his business through 
going around and selling the oak 
flooring idea to people with old 
houses, 

The architect is approached 
with a proposition to the effect 
that he should not hesitate to 
specify oak flooring in buildings 
simply because people have the 
idea that oak is too expensive. He 
is told that the association is en- 
couraging dealers to quote prices 
by the room rather than by the 
thousand feet, thus giving peo- 
ple the right idea about cost. 

All the consumer advertising 
invites people to send to the as- 
sociation headquarters for a book- 
let called “Oak Floors.” This is 
beautifully printed in process and 
is a much more expensive prop- 
osition than usually is used in in- 
quiries of this kind. It shows how 
oak floors add to the appearance 
of homes, hotels, churches, office 
blocks and other buildings, and 
how they increase the value of 
buildings in general. 

In this book the statement is 
made that any man who is handy 
with tools can lay oak flooring 
over an old floor successfully and 
with no great Jabor. People in- 
terested’ in this are asked to send 
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for another booklet which gives 
specific directions for laying and 
finishing—also for the care of oak 
floors. 

All such inquiries are handled 
from the association’s office and 
then the names are sent to the 
factories in the districts where 
they originate. The factories 
send them to the local dealers, 

In its service work for its mem- 
bers and for retail dealers the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation goes much further than 
the conventional distance usually 
covered by associations, It main- 
tains a service department which 
is at the free disposal of any man- 
ufacturer or dealer. It gives mov- 
ing picture slides and electro- 
types free. It will co-operate 
with any member manufacturer 
or any of his retail customers in 
the way of preparing special ad- 
vertising and giving advice as to 
business building methods. For 
this no direct charge is made. 

The advertising to the dealer 
keeps him in touch with what the 
association is doing to increase 
the market for oak flooring. But 
that he. may be sure to get the 
message, he is sent proofs of cer- 
tain special advertising. -On the 
back of these are usually printed 
some live remarks designed to 
ginger up sales and to increase 
the dealer’s selling efficiency in a 
general way. The widest pub- 
licity is given to the service work. 
Page advertisements in the trade 
journals tell dealers about it and 
invite them to make full and free 
use of the department in the solv- 
ing of any of their advertising or 
selling problems. 

The financing of the Oak Floor- 
ing Association advertising is ace 
complished through levying as- 
sessments upon the members based 
on their estimated shipments for 
the year. This assessment is made 
in advance and is payable as bills 
are sent to the members, but is 
subject to readjustment twice a 
year. If a member's shipments 
during the six months’ period are 
far below the figure upon which 
he has been paying his pro-rata 
assessment each month then he is 
reimbursed by the association to 
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=" Again—The Plain Dealer 
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Leads in Circulation Gains 


(From Official Reports to U. S. P. 0, 
made Oct. Ist, 1920) 





Plain Dealer Circulation 


average for preceding six months 
DAILY - - - 183,187 
SUNDAY - - 214,328 





The Daily Plain Dealer showed an average daily increase 
of 7667 copies; the Press showed an average daily increase 
of 875 copies and the News an average daily LOSS of 4203 
copies—during the six months’ period named. 


The Sunday Plain Dealer’s average circulation of 214,328 
copies was 59,980 more than the similar average of the Sunday 
News-Leader during the period named. 

For 78 years The Plain Dealer has been the 
dominating home influence in Cleveland and 
Northern Ohio—an influence that notably is 
increasing on the six buying days of the week. 


The Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND 
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that extent. If his shipments ex- 
ceed the assessment figures then 
he owes the association just that 
much money. 

One member at the beginning 
of 1920 was assessed five per cent 
of the association’s advertising 
expense for the year. He was 
billed for this month by month. 
At the end of six months’ period 
it was found that his shipments 
had gone just a little below the 
figure that would justify the as- 
sessment. Therefore the associa- 
tion refunded to him $63, which 
made the thing exactly right. 

Another member who was as- 
sessed ten per cent had to pay 
the association $793 at the end of 
the six months’ period because his 
shipments exceeded the estimate 
in that proportion. 

Through this system the asso- 
ciation advertising department gets 
its money in advance to pay its ad- 
vertising bills as they come due. 
The readjustment plan makes the 
expense fall upon the individual 
member in just the same propor- 
tion as it would be if he were to 
send in his assessments after the 
shipments were actually made. 


Little Rock Has Advertising 
Club 


The Little Rock Advertising Club 
has been organized in Little Rock, Ark., 
with the following officers: President, 
S. M. Brooks, of the M. Brooks 
Advertising Agency; vice-president, 
Gilbert Blass, of the Jatob Blass De- 
partment Store; secretary, Miss Min- 
nie Buzbee, advertising manager of the 
American Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Company; treasurer, V. C. Pet- 
tie, of the England National Bank. 


New Harley-Davidson Adver- 
tising Manager 

W. E. Kleimenhagan has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
arley-Davidson Motor Com any, Mil- 
waukee, to succeed Lacy Crolius, re- 
signed. Mr. Kleimenhagan has been 
identified with the company for ten 
years in a sales capacity. 











Account for Brearley-Hamilton 

The Auto Indicator Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. is to conduct a 
national advertising campaign during 
1921 in general magazines, trade papers 
and newspapers. The account is 


handled by the Brearley-Hamilton Com- 
pany, of Grand Rapids, Mich 
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Slogans Bring Smiles in 
Political Parade 


A number of advertising men of 
New York City, under the leadership 
of Charles Presbrey, vice-president of 
Frank Presbrey Co., Inc., went into 
the political advertising field last week. 
If the shouts of laughter that came 
from the official reviewing stand when 
the advertising division of the Repub- 
lican torchlight procession passed by 
last Thursday night indicate success, 
then these advertisers succeeded in the 
political field. 

Parodies of well-known and widely 
advertised business slogans had been 
inscribed on banners by these Repub- 
lican advertising men. Some of the 
inscriptions that caused the most mer- 
riment in the official reviewing stand 
were: 

“Ask the man who 
Harding and Coolidge.” 

“No metal can touch you or your 
son on European battlefields if Article 
X is modified.” 

“Uneeda Republican Administration.” 

“Like old friends they wear well— 
Harding and Coolidge.” 

“Happiness in every (ballot) box if 
you vote right. Vote for Harding and 
Coolidge.” 

“They Satisfy—the need of the day 
—Vote for Harding and Coolidge.” 

“High as the Alps in Quality— 
Harding and Coolidge.” 

“Say it with votes.” 

“They’re toasted the country over— 
Harding and Coolidge.” 

“Best in the long run—Harding and 
Coolidge.” 

“Put it up to Harding and Coolidge.” 

“There’s a reason—vote for Harding 
and Coolidge.” 

“You want good business and pros- 
erity—Eventually, wh not now? 
Jote for Harding and boolidge.” 

“The Strength of Gibraltar—Har- 
ding and Coolidge.” 

“Replace articles like X that wear 
out with amendments that wearever.” 

“We shall keep faith—Harding and 
Coolidge.” 

“The Safety Costs You Nothing— 
Vote for Harding and Coolidge.” 


knows them— 





Two Sluggers Brought 
Together in Direct-Mail 
Advertising 


“Babe” Ruth is the man of the hour. 
He comes from Baltimore. Taking 
advantage of “Babe’s” pre-eminence in 
the Ry eye, The American Ham- 
mered Piston Ring Co., which is also 
of Baltimore,. has mailed to each of 
its distributors and wholesalers a little 
sales reminder card, upon which is 
glued a miniature replica of Ruth’s 
game-wrecking bludgeon. 

The card contains this legend: 

“ ‘Babe’ is from Baltimore—So are— 
American Hammered Piston Rings. He 
hammers them ‘out—we hammer them 
in. Better join our team and share in 
the championship profits.” : 
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‘Tron and Steel 


PPUueE industrial milestones of 1920 in- 
dicate the trend of progress for the 
coming year. You cannot forecast the 
future without knowledge of the past. 
The Annual Statistical Number of THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, January 6, 1921, 


will include authentic charts showing major iron 
and steel prices for 26 years, nonferrous prices 
for 20:years, structural steel awards, pig iron 
production, iron ore shipments, and U. S. Steel 
Corp. unfilled tonnage. ! 


The Annual will contain complete and compre- 


the year in: 


Iron and Steel Scrap Ferro-Alloys Coke 
Finished and Semi-Finished Iron and Steel 


Make Reservations for Advertising Space Now 


Audit Bureau of Circulations Oliver Beildine Pittsburgh. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Eye to the Future 


of 






















reviews of the American markets for 





Iron Ore Pig Iron 
Coke By Products Machine Tools ' 








Forms Close Nov. 30 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 


A Penton Publication 


Cleveland 


220 Broadway, New York. 







Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
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Besides 


TIMKEN 
AXLES 


the clients of Fuller & Smith are: 


The American Multigraph Sales Co., 
The “* Multigraph.” 


"The Austin Company 


| Standged ong ‘Special Foctory-Buildings. 


{The Beaver Companies 
Beaver Board, Vuicanite Roofing, 
Beavertone, Beaver Black Board. 
The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating 
Machines. 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co., 
Lake Steamship Lines. 
The Cleveland Provision Company, 
“Wiltshire” Meat Products. 
The Craig Tractor Company, 
Farm Tractors. 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation of 
America, 
Tires and Golf Bails. 
Ericsson Manufacturing Company, 
“ Berling™ Magneto. 


Field, Richards & Co., Imvesiment Bankers, 


Free Sewing Machine Co., Sewing Machines. 


Gainaday Electric Company, 
Retail Stores, for Elecric Household 
Appliances. 


The Glidden Company, 
Paints, Yori ond “Jap-a-lac”™ 
Household Finis 


The Glidden Nut > wel Company, 

“Dinner Bell” Nut Margarin. 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co., 

“Ivanhoe” Metal Reflectors and Illuminating 
Glassware. 

National Lamp Works of General Electric Ce., 
National Mazda Lamps. 

R. D. Nuttall Company, Tractor Gears. 

The Outlook Company, Automobile Accessories. 

Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
“Gainaday™ Electric Washing Machines. 

H. H. Robertson Company, 

“Robertson Process’’ Metal, Gypsum and 
Asphalt, 

Hotels Statler Company, Inc 
Operating Hotels Statler, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis, and 

ennsyloanic, New York. 

University School, College Preparatory School. 

The Westcott Motor Car Company, 
Passenger Cars. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co, 
Electric Apparatus, Appliances and 
Supplies. 

Willard Storage Battery Company, 

Storage Batieries. 











Smith 


Cleveland 
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More ‘Sianticast than Fanciful 


WATER-MARK on a sheet of Bond Paper may 
A mean much or little; it may merely be a trade- 
mark or it may be both a trade-mark and a desig- 
nation of definite, standardized value as in the case of 


WORTHMORE BOND 


MADE IN U.S. A. 
Nothing fanciful is that water-mark! It isa plain, unadorned and 
unqualified designation of more than ordinary worth, in a sheet that 
has invited comparison for almost a generation. 


White and colors; sizes and weights to meet market 
requirements. Envelopes and ruled headings in stock. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
Home Office—CINCINNATI, OHIO 

DIVISIONAL HousEs—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, 
Denver, Dayton, O., Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. 

BRANCH HOoUSES—Birmingham, Columbus, Richmond. 

SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colorado Springs. Kan- 
sas City, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Philadel- 
phia, Providence, Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Washington, D. C., Phoenix, Ariz., Minneapolis, Minn. 














“Look, Mr. Dealer, What We're 
Going to Do!” 


The Ammunition That “Broadsides” Are Made of, with a Word or Two 
Concerning Heep Big Promises in Trade Publications 


By W. H. Heath 


Al least twice a year, the long, 
low rumble of distant artil- 
lety is heard and the staccato re- 
port of small arms, as everybody 
in the organization makes an at- 
tack upon that famous human 
enigma, the Small-Town Dealer. 

Activities have been. noticeable 
for weeks on the field of action. 
Copy. writers, artists, service men, 
professional trade investigators, 
printers and other members of the 
advertising family run hither and 
thither, each with his own pet mes- 
sage to Garcia. 

The faithful old Twenty-seventh 
Brigade of Full-Page Standard 
Mags has taken up position on a 
hill and is pointing its guns down 
through the valley. The 13th Reg- 
ulars, Dealer Electro Division, is 
moving forward in solid forma- 
tion and the Death’s Head Hus- 
sars, Fifth Infantry, Newspaper, 
has been going through the man- 
ual of arms for at least a fort- 
night, 

General Ad-Manager, buckling 
on his trusty sword, comes spin- 
ning from Headquarters with his 
appropriation approved and with 
field glasses attempts to discover 
just what is happening in the Re- 
tail Merchants’ camp. Soon bands 
will play and multi-colored flags 
will ripple to the breeze, and 
everything that Sherman said 
about war will be true. Hell hath 
no fury like a Dealer scorned. He 
has been gradually educated up to 
the point of expecting these pe- 
tiodical onslaughts. If his nos- 
trils did not catch the. whiff of 
battle smoke during the spring 
and fall of each business year he 
would suspect a trap. 

As special War. Correspondent 
of Printers’ INK, we are priv- 
ileged to investigate both sides of 
the Potomac... Let’s see if Old 
General Si Hokus, of the Weever- 
ville Hardware Store, Cor. Main 


and Spruce Avenues has anything 
to give out to-day. The General 
is discovered in the rear of his 
shop, writing an ad for to-mor- 
row’s Democrat on the cover of a 
padlock box. 

“General,” we remark, saluting, 
“is it true that there is to be a 
Broadside from the enemy in the 
near future?” 


A SHREWD OBSERVER RISES TO 
REMARK 


At last we are face to face with 

this wonderful personality. We 
note that he has a touch of timothy 
at-his brow and is nervously chew- 
ing a sachet of Battle Ax, 
- “Yes.” says he, “it’s the open 
season for ’em. For two months 
at least we'll be bombarded with 
material of all kinds. Some man- 
ufacturer of bird-house seed-cups 
will send a salesman in here with 
a bound portfolio of plans for the 
coming year as big as the Stand- 
ard’ Dictionary. I will stand at 
attention while he tells me that 
they intend to use 312 full pages 
in color, in magazines, ninety 
plain black-and-white pages, with 
just a dash of orange, a bale of 
halves and quarters and one dou- 
ble-spread a month, until paper 
gives out. 

“The Dealer Electric Service 
will be composed of three sections, 
running on intermittent schedule, 
single express track, and composed 
of a total of seventy-nine separate 
and distinct complete advertise- 
ments. The engravings this year 
have been made on platinum, 
washed with gold, and all copy 
written by a New York novelist. 
As a special concession to us, 
enough room is being left for 
Dealer Imprint, which, although 
you may not know it, is quite an 
innovation, young man. 

“And window trims—the dis- 
play for the new season is some- 
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thing never attempted before; a 
complete cut-out, composed of 
proscenium arch, flies, back drop, 
Stage boxes and dressing rooms 
for the merchandise. Nine stage 
hands will be sent to put it up.” 

“All of this for as small a line 
as seed-cups for bird-houses!” the 
reporter exclaims. 

“Go way with you!” cries the 
General, forgetful of his official 
dignity ; “you evidently don’t know 
the modern manufacturer, ‘I have 
seen the year’s advertising plans 
of a laundry soap cover this store 
from my office to the show ‘win- 
dows and then reach out into the 
lawn around the courthouse. The 
size or price of the merchandise 
has absolutely nothing to do with 
it. The smaller the object the 
more advertising it requires. 
Anybody ought to get that. Last 
year, at about this same time, a 
salesman for a tin teething ring 
came in here to show me his firm’s 
dealer broadside and, after unfold- 


ing it, he couldn’t get it back to- . 


gether again. We left it just as 
it was, on the upper floor, until 
he could send down to Cincinnaty. 
to the printer for the correct com- 
bination.” 

“Well, now, what is your frank 
and outspoken opinion of these 
broadsides and the exhibit that. is 
prepared for your special benefit?” 

“Good idea,” remarked General 
Dealer, with an expansive smile; 
“there was a time, I suppose, when 
we all were more or less sus- 
picious. We had a fool idea that 
something was being put over on 
us. But now most dealers know 
what advertising is for, what it 
will do and why it is prepared. 
We are inclined, quite naturally, 
to give preference to advertised 
goods. The turnover is quicker. 
The more extensive the advertis- 
ing plans the greater the demand. 
All we want to be sure of is that 
all the proofs and plans shown us 
actually materialize later on. 

“We know that these handsome 
books of advertisements are in- 
tended to impress us. They are 
compiled for the help they lend 
the salesman on the road.. The 
boys drop in and see me and say: 
‘Look what we intend to do dur- 
ing the year to move goods from 
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yqur shelves, There’s no maybe 
about it: here are the actual ad- 
vertisements.’ Some of them go 
a step farther and do what, in my 
opinion, is a very clever thing; 
they show the actual signed con- 
tracts for space. That’s the 
stuff conviction and confidence is 
made of.” 

“Then you really think these 
broadsides and this trade-paper 
advertising by the manufacturer 
to the dealer has a healthy moral 
effect and, in the end, influences 
retail merchants to lay in larger 
stocks than they. might other- 
wise?” 

“We are just human enough to 
want to sell goods that are the 
easiest to sell, and well advertised 
merchandise is half sold before it 
ever gets into the shop.” 

That advertisers are discovering 
new and better methods of reach- 
ing the dealer is more apparent 
this year than ever before. At 
one time the tendency was to 
say: “Oh, hang the merchant, We 
don’t have to toady to him. It’s 
his business to sell merchandise. 
He has to, whatever happens. 
And, as the merchant is very apt 
to be hard-headed and stupid, we 
will educate the consumer. That 
is the line of least resistance. We 
will force the dealer to do as we 
say and order goods in proportion 
to his market, by creating the de- 
mand. All the dealer has to do 
is say: “Yes, we keep that,’ and 
hand it over.” 

Heavy competition, with many 
overlapping lines, has changed 
this viewpoint. The dealer’s friend- 
ly collaboration is, as it always 
was, absolutely indispensable. 
It’s not so much a matter of 
forcing the dealer to do this or 
that as it is persuading the dealer 
to help himself and to hold up 
his end of the advertis ‘ng respon- 
sibility.. The more important dealer 
campaigns to-day are educational. 

It is not a certainty, by any 
means, that the dealer keeps track 
of all the advertising put out by 
a big house. If he did, the prob- 
lem would be simplified. In the 
first place, he does not take all 
the, magazines. He has less time 


to read than most people imagine. 
Yet he should certainly know what 
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To Make Your Advertising 
Dollar Do the Work of Two 
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Select markets large enough to be profitable 
and certain to be steady, and which can be 
adequately covered by one newspaper. 


Erie, Pa., has so.many diversified industries 
there is little likelihood of abnormal inflation 
or depression. The population is large— 
102,093 in the city, and 52,000 additional 
within a 35-mile average radius. 
Erie Bank Clearings 
September First 9 months 
1919 . . . $9,358,392 $80,001,897 
1920 ... . 12,010,122 104,211,402 


injeme . 284 
Authori ial & Financial Chronicle, October 9, 1920. 





Erie Daily Times 


(A. B.C. Ly 


Paid Circulation 29,532 


Average for September, 1920 

Line rate 8c, flat Evenings except Sunday 
Through this 32-year-old home newspaper, 
you can prove from A. B. C. records that the 
Times adequately covers the entire territory— 
and at minimum expense. In fact the Times’ 
city circulation frequently exceeds the number 
of families in Erie proper. 

The Times has about 50% more than the 
combined paid circulation of its two daily 
competitors, and about treble the circulation 
of either. 


Now is the time to invest your advertising 
dollar with more than usual care. 


Is our reasoning logical ? 


The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National Advertiser 


REPRESENTATIVES 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Chicago Kansas City 


Established 1888 


* New York Atlanta San Francisco 
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is being done in his behalf in its 
entirety. In a hazy way, he real- 
izes that such-and-such a prod- 
uct is being advertised. Seldom 
is it that he knows the complete 
story. 

This makes the dealer ad-book 
or broadside so necessary. It is 
a handy compendium of a season’s 
advertising activities. 

Probably in no other way would 
he or could he ever have a year’s 
campaign so handily presented, 

Study of these two forms of 
dealer presentation brings to 
mind one drawback. In order to 
print such a book or broadside it 
is necessary to complete a year’s 
campaign in advance—six months’ 
work at the least. It means that 
copy must be written, illustrations 
made, engravings produced, and 
finished proofs approved far in 
advance of the dates of actual 
publication. We have known cases 
where a Christmas advertisement 
was finished and in a dealer broad- 
side eight months before it was 
scheduled to appear. 

Because of one exigency or an- 
other, the preparation oi this vast 
amount of detail matter is often 
crowded into a pathetically brief 
space of time—it has been accom- 
plished in two weeks. Everybody 
is rushed—artist, copy man, en- 
graver, printer—the entire adver- 
tising organization, and all be- 
cause 10,000 or 50,000 complete 
dealer books must be in-the hands 
of.salesmen on a certain date. 

There’s no use denying that this 
condition exists. Occasionally re- 
sults, despite pressure, are up to 
standard. Spontaneity is a free 
agent for sparkling production, if 
nothing slips. Inspiration works 
“in high” if the gods smile, 

But we will all do better work 
when we stop speeding and ob- 
serve the human mind’s traffic 
regulations. Which is of greater 
importance, in the final summing- 
up: a topnotch series of adver- 
tisements prepared with leisurely 
care for use during a given pe- 
riod, or a dealer ad-book, to make 
an impression when the salesmen 
are on the road for several 
months? 

Is it good judgment to prepare 
twelve advertisements for the 
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twelve months to come, in advance 
under any citcumstances ?* Adver- 
tising has become affiliated with 
news, What of the better ideas 
that come with mature investi- 
gation? Will the Christmas ad- 
vertisement we write and draw 
this December look as good to us 
when it appears next Christmas? 
Advertising is as perishable, nowa- 
days, as Paris fashions. The styles 
change, in pictures and in text. 
Revolutionary changes may come 
to pass in a month that might 
make to-day’s reasoning very 
tame. 

It is always possible to change 
an advertisement, yes; but does 
not this come under the head of 
waste? It is reasoning such as 
this that has prompted the adver- 
tiser—or, at least, the wise one— 
to issue his ad-book or broadside 
twice a year, or even quarterly. 
An even better plan is to speak 
to the dealer through his trade 
publication. This may mean a 
weekly or a monthly message, and 
is the plan adopted by many na- 
tional advertisers. 

Manufacturers of electrical ap- 
pliances seem particularly aggres- 
sive in this respect, ang the cur- 
rent season has ‘witnessed a really 
remarkable amount of inspiring 
missionary work to the dealer, en- 
tirely aside trom the “blanket” or 
“broadside” direct-by-mail appeal. 
We rather suspect it is because of 
the relentless, often spectacular 
and beautiful advertising cam- 
paigns now in progress, that these 
electrical accessories have come 
into such universal use the coun- 
try over. The American home is 
becoming a little central station, 
plugging-in, on toasters, ranges, 
irons, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, hair curlers, ice cream 
freezers, ‘dish washers, etc. Man- 
ufacturer and dealer, working to- 
gether with a sympathetic under- 
standing, have finally convinced 
the woman of the house that elec- 
tricity is the modern way. 

The sign is an encouraging one. 
For not until the dealer grows to 
understand national advertising, 
and measure its accomplishments 
will he make the circle complete 
by ativertising locally, “on his 
own,” 
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Second Largest Daily Morning Circulation in Ohio 






















Editorial Prestige 


It is of particular sig- 
nificance that the Ohio 
State Journal editorial 
pages are quoted more 
frequently than those 
of other ‘central Ohio 
newspapers —a big 
reason why the State 
Journal is read by the 
buying power of this : 
territory. | 


Che Ohio State Sournal. 


Established 1811 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Foreign Rep. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








Read by the Buying Power for 109 Years 
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The Annual 


Automobile 
Show Number 
of MoToR 


The January, 1921, Show Number of MoToR 
will appear on the news stands about January 
2nd—just a few days previous to the opening 
of the New York Automobile Show. It reaches 
the motoring public when interest in cars, 
engines, accessories and parts is paramount. 
It crystallizes the enthusiasm of show-time. 
Pictures of every car—descriptions of acces- 
sories—the tables of specifications, which are 
complete to the last detail—the stories on 
trend in construction and design :—all go to 
make up an issue that is sought and preserved 
carefully by thousands of owners and dealers. 























DETROIT OFFICE: - —_= CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kresge Building a - 326 W. Madison St. 


119 West 40TH Sr. New York, N. Y. 
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The Best 
Show-Time 
Buy on the 
Market 


The additional circulation enjoyed. by the 
January Show Number of MoToR offers to 
automotive advertisers an unique opportunity 
to reach several thousand extra readers with- 
out added cost. The rate for the special num- 
ber remains the same as usual, notwithstand- 
ing the increased volume of circulation. The 
unusual price—one dollar per copy—insures 
each and every copy reaching an enthusiast. 
None but those most intensely interested in 
motoring or motor cars are willing to pay the 
price. Now is the time to make space reserva- 
tions, as the number of choice positions is 
limited. 


Practically double the Advertising forms 
normal circulation at close promptly on 
$1 a copy. Edition December 1oth. Color 


sold out last year in 


ten days. forms December 5th. 




















DETROIT OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kresge Building 326 W. Madison St. 


MoToR 
119 West 401TH Sr. New York, N. Y. 
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Richard H. Lee Will Visit 
Pacific Coast 


’ Richard H. Lee, director-counsel of 
the National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, will shortly make a trip 
to the Pacific Coast for the purpose of 


aiding the Better Business ureaus 
whick have been established in that 
territory. Mr. Lee’s work on the 


Pacific Coast will extend over a period 
of several weeks. 


Irish and Hill v with Batten 
Agency 

P. T. Irish, recently with the But- 
terick Publishing Company, and at one 
time with the Crowell Publishing Com- 
yany, has joined the copy staff of the 

eorge Batten Company, Inc., ew 
York. Carl K. Hill, who was recently 
with the Condé Nast publications, has 
also joined the Batten agency. 


R. C, Fay with Robert Smith 


Robert C. Fay, formerly director of 
advertising and sales promotion for the 
Seaman Paper Co., icago, and more 
recently associated with the sales de- 
partment of Morris & Co., Chicago, 

cking house, is now with Robert 
Smith Company, direct-mail advertising, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Fuller Agency Transfers Its 
Toledo Office 


The Toledo, Ohio, office of the Chas. 
H. Fuller Co., advertising agency, has 
been taken over by Clarence B. Kee- 
mer, who will conduct the business as 
The Clarence B_Keemer Company. Mr. 
Keemer has been manager of the Fuller 
office in Toledo for the last five years. 


Changes in in Baranger 
rganization 


R. P. Robertson, who has been rep- 
resenting the W. R. Baranger Com- 
pany in Seattle for the past year, is 
now associated with Willfam Coasara 
in the management of the Los Angeles 
office of the company. C. R. Bishop 
has succeeded Mr. Robertson in Seattle. 


George B. Ellison with 
Toledo Agency 


George B. Ellison, formerly on the 
advertising staff of ‘the Toledo News- 
Bee, became connected on November 
1 as a field and service representative 
with the Stalker Advertising Company, 
Inc., also of Toledo. 


L. A. Pierce with San Fran- 
cisco Agency 

L. A. Pierce has joined the organiza- 

tion of the Izzard Advertising Com- 


pany as manager of the San Fran- 
cisco branch, succeeding S. H. Small. 
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Important Move for 
Re-forestation 


The America Paper and Pulp 
ciation will hold a convention in 
cago, November 10 to 12. Re-for 
tion as a means of maintaining a 
ply of raw material will be a strik 
part of the programme. This will 
the final meeting of three notable ¢ 
ferences’ scheduled within a month. 

On October 15 the first confere 
was held in New York, attended 
representatives of a half-dozen, natio 
industrial organizations, for the f 
mulation of national legislation to fon 
proper care of America’s forests. 
associations represented included 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
ciation, the American Paper and 
Association, the National Lumber M: 
facturers’ Association and the new 
tional Association of the Wood Usi 
Industries, which includes half a h 
dred smaller organizations. 

The conference provided an agreé 
rogramme for the forest legislatio 
a part of the programme advoca 
by the federal forest service, which 
for two years been insisting upon # 
adoption of a national forestry p 
gramme. The legislation backed 
this conference represented the exter 
to which great manufacturing grow 
will go to accede to this plan of ch 
federal authorities, and the prograa 
is believed to have at least the 
port of the federal service. 













































































































Husband & Thomas Agency 





Admits New Firm Members 


Walter Whitehead and Malcolm ) 
Harg are now associated with the ii 
band & Thomas Company, Chicago, 
members of the firm. Howard 
O’Brien, who has been with this agen 
for the last two ‘years, has also beeq 
made a member of the firm. 




































Detroit Agency Has Clipper 
Belt Lacer Account 


The advertising of the Clipper 
Lacer Company, Grand Rapids, is n 
being handled by Brooke, Smith | 
French, Inc., Detroit. A campaign i 
national and industrial publications 
be undertaken, 


«.-$. Weeks. Made Treasu 
of Redfield Agency 


T. S. Weeks, who for some time 
been head of the financial departm 
of the Redfield Advertising Agen 
Inc.. New York, has been elect 
treasurer of this agency. 





Lyons Advanced on Baltimonl 
“Sun” 


J. Thomas Lyons, for several yeard 
service manager of The Sun, ——s 
has been promoted to the position 
foreign wivevtaing manager, tect 
November 1. 
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Keeping simple is 
about the hardest 
thing to do inadver- 
tising typography. 
Andabout the most 
important. That’s 


where the Bundscho 


punch comes from 
in the main. 


o 


Dy 


J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
Fifty-eight East Washington Street - CHICAGO 
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SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT, 
NORTHERN ECHO. 


id HH |) BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE, 


The 
Big Three 
concentrate 


on the 
Busy Three 


BIRMINGHAM 


AND THE 
MIDLANDS 


that great centre of e thousand 

trades—has never been busier 

than at present. Big money 

is being made by all con- 

cerned. ape eosin ge 

Paper, with a sale five times 

greater than any other morn- ah alucre ae 
ing paper in ite district - is uge ait 
“The Birmingham Gazette.” 

The area covered is one of 


The Busiest 
Three in All 
England. 


SALES RIGHT (ors 
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The Three 
Great Rivers 
of 
The North 


THE TYNE, 


THE WEAR, 
THE TEES, 


are sufficient to indi- 

i; | LD cate the importance of 
the district—the North- 

’ East Coast—for which 
“The Northern Echo” 

Rotherham, Mexbro’, caters. From York to 


Barnsley, Doncaster, Berwick everybody is 
Retford, busy. It is one of 


A The 
concentrates. 
ee me of Always 
Always Busy Three. 


RATES RIGHT 


n, E.C.4, 
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The first concern of Wilfred O. Floing 
Company is that the agency’s plans for 
the advertising are set, and the time 
ready for us to begin our work. 


Thereafter, our concern is the physical 
appearance of the advertisements, with 
regard to greatest effectiveness in help- 
ing to accomplish the end sought. 


Whenever an advertisement will make 
a more pleasing and a more forceful 
appeal, with little or no illustration, 
that is invariably our recommendation. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 
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Unusual Angle Yields Good Basis for 
Dynamite Campaign 


Illustrated Trip through Plant Is Used in Hercules Powder Company’s 
Advertising to Decrease Popular Dread of Dynamite 


By Martin Hussobee 


YNAMITE is an old copy 

subject. It has been long and 
well advertised. The news col- 
umns also are frequently telling 
its story. It has not over many 
obvious, hit-you-in-the-eye adver- 
tising angles at that. Pretty well 
everything that could be told about 
it for those who need it, was told 
in the last Hercules company cam- 
paign, which graphically showed 
all the major uses of this ex- 
plosive in mining, engineering, 
quarrying, drainage and farming. 
Yet for the current campaign an 
entirely new angle has been hit 
upon—a trip through a dynamite 
plant! 

“Come along; don’t be afraid!” 
these advertisements say in effect. 
“Come through the plant and sée 
dynamite made, trucked about and 
handled.. Take up a stick your- 
self and get familiar with it. No, 
no, it won’t harm you. Why, yes, 
it will blow up if you get rough 
with it; but it is so made nowa- 
days that it has the sweet temper 
of a saint and you can’t make it 
get nasty unless you set yourself 
deliberately to get its goat. Mind 
those little hand buggies. - See, 
they have pneumatic tires. Yes, 
there are moments during the 
process of .manufacture when a 
jolt isn’t altogether desirable. 
But our men know and take care. 
Watch that one over there. He 
is mixing nitroglycerin! Come 
along—nodthing to be afraid of!” 

The average man is frankly 
scared of dynamite. He knows 
little or nothing about it except 
that it is an explosive with the 
reputation of having an extremely 
hasty temper, and he prefers to 
keep out of its way. The Her- 
cules Powder Co. feels that this 
attitude on the' part of the pub- 
lic mind goes too far and is not 
beneficial. So here we have an 


advertising . campaign actually © 
> 


planned to popularize knowledge 
of dynamite! 

The Hercules company does not 
exactly seek to put a stick or two 
of dynamite in every housewife’s 
market basket each shopping day ; 
but it would have even the aver- 
age housewife know that, while 


+dynamite is not intended as a fire- 


lighter or for baby to cut his teeth 
on, with proper care it is not by 
any means so dangerous as is 
commonly supposed. The ex- 
plosives company believes that a 
vast deal of work of the utmost 
importance to the welfare and 
progress of the United States, 
especially the reclamation of our 
stupendous areas of waste land 
for farming, is very largely hin- 
dered by the dread which the 
ordinary man has of dynamite. 


MAKES .FRIENDS FOR DYNAMITE 


Hence the new campaign was 
planned to introduce dynamite to 
the average man as one of his best 
friends. . It seeks to make the 
man-in-the-street so familiar with 
the facts about dynamite that he 
will lose his dread of it and also 
cease to spread that dread. 

“Listen!” whispers the copy be- 
tween its lines; “from the steel 
bed springs on which you sleep so 
comfortably at night to the dia- 
monds you give your wife, there 
is hardly anything that increases 
your enjoyment of life, but dyna- 
mite helps to get it for you. Hun- 
dreds of the things you use every 
day and consider necessities, from 
the stove that cooks your break- 
fast to the telephone wires over 
which you send word that you will 
be late for dinner, would, but for 
dynamite, be so expensive as to be 
practically impossible, Come along 
and get to know this friend!” 

Step by step, the reader of 
these advertisements is conducted 
through the dynamite plant. He 
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is shown the “Dynamite Line,” a 
string of low, heavily. barricaded 
buildings where 50,000,000 pounds 
of dynamite a year are produced. 
Then he is introduced to each of 
the different class¢és of workmen, 
the powder maker, the mixing 
house crew, the nitroglycerin 
wheeler, the nitroglycerin mixer, 


aa ‘ 
Making Nitroglycerin’ 
in a Hercules Plant 


The man who makes nitroglyceria in a Hercules 
Plant is the persomhcanon of contentranon. N 
railroad engineer pays closet attention to bis 
semaphore signals than doe he to the thermo- 
meter of the nstranng tank From the moment 
when he begins to feed glycerin into the acid 
in the tank uonl the operation 6 complete the 
thermometer is his guide 


Hercules Eaplosves are always dependable —endlorm sa quar 
ty, begh wm power 





A MORE INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF MANUFACTURING 
PROCEDURE TO BROADEN SALES 


the men who count the sticks of 
dynamite, the men who put on the 
finishing touches and do the pack- 
ing, and so on. The copy tells 
the story of each group. 

Here is an example of the copy 
used 


THE NITROGLYCERIN 
WHEELER 

No baby tucked in its cushioned car- 
riage ever had. more watchful care and 
skilful’ attention than the nitroglycerin 
wheeler gives the concentr: power 
carried in his rubber-tired wagon. 

Back and forth he pushes it between 
the nitroglycerin storehouse and the 


«been most gratifying. 
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mixing-house. He follows a smooth 
planked walk made exclusively for his 
use. At one end of his trip the buggy 
is filled. At the other end he pours 
the nitroglycerin into a mixing machine 
by means of the long rubber tube 
attached to the buggy. With this act 
he gives life and power to Hercules 
dynamite. 

Soon, before the breath of this mod- 
ern Hercules, great mountains fade 
away; rivers change their courses; 

waste and arid lands are 
changed to fertile fields; 
metals and. minerals, all 
important in our modern 
life, ate blown from the 
earth. . 

The man with the 
nitroglycerin buggy plays 
an important part in sup- 
plying the enormous force 
necessary to produce the 
coal and other minerals 
and metals which are the 
pillars of our material 
civilization. Look around 
we as you read this 

herever you may be 
you will find, if you 
trace it back, that dyna- 
mite made possible most 
of the necessities and 
conveniences on which 
your eye will fall. And 
a very large part of the 
dynamite used in this 
country bears the name 
Hercules, 


Another example 
of this unusual. copy 
is shown in the cut. 
From this reproduc- 
tion it will be seen 
that the Hercules 
trade-mark forms a 
prominent feature. In 
every advertisement 
this appears, not only 
on each side of the 
list of addresses, but 
also in a larger size 
in a white space 
planned for it beneath 
the illustration and 
beside the copy. 

It is‘ said that the reaction to 
this campaign on the part-of the 
general public, as shown by the 
correspondence it has evoked, has 
It is also 
reported that it has been remark- 
ably effective among farmers, the 
class the Hercules company ost 
particularly wished to reach. It 
has had a further very useful ef- 
fect—it is warmly appreciated by 
the workers at the company’s 
plants, producing among them 4a 
noticeable increase in the solidar- 
ity of their loyalty, steadfastness 
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and carefulness in their danger- 
ous job. 

This campaign is just one more 
proof of the good work that can 
be accomplished by a carefully 
thought out advertising plan, and 
it shows that no matter how fully 
written up a commodity may al- 
ready have been, there are always 
still new angles left for the skil- 
ful advertising man to turn to his 
purpose. Every commodity lends 
itself to more new thoughts than 
are ever dreamed of when the first 
campaign is written and every 
worth-while idea seems to have 
been used up. 


French Exports Increase 
147 Per Cent 


The imports into France for the 
nine months ended September 30 were 
27,189,000,000 francs, as compared with 
24,567,000,000 francs for the same pe- 
riod of 1919. The exports were 16,- 
$57,000,000 francs, as compared with 
6,704,000,000 francs. 

The Ministry of Finance, when mak- 
ing public the figures, calls attention to 
the fact that, while exports increased 
147 per cent and imports only 11 per 
cent, the adverse balance in trade was 
only 39 per cent, as compared with the 
normal pre-war adverse balance of 25 
per cent. 


Winnipeg “Tribune” Absorbs 


, 
“Telegram” 

The Winnipeg Tribune has absorbed 
ihe Witinipeg Telegram, which has been 
published in Winnipeg for the last 27 
years. The cost of newsprint and other 
abnormal expenses are given as the 
causes of the disappearance of the 
Telegram. 


A New Magazine 


on Mexico 
Mezico, Financial and Commercial is 
the name of a new semi-monthly which 
has just appeared. The Criterion Pub- 
lishing Syndicate, New York, is the pub- 
lisher, and Dr. Luis Lara Pardo is 


itor. 


Gunnison Has Weck 


Cutlery Account 
Edward Weck & Son, Inc., qutlery 
makers, have appointed Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc., New York, as their ad- 
vertising agent. 


Carton Moorepark Joins 
Thornton Purkis 
Carton Moorepark has joined Thorn- 
ton Purkis, advertising agency, Toronto, 
as art director. 
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Better Letter and Direct Mail 
Associations May Combine 


The Better Letters Association at its 
annual. convention at Springfield, Mass., 
recently proposed an amalgamation with 
the Direct-Mail Advertisers and House- 
Organ Publishers’ og op A for 
the amal ation to be worked out by 
the board of directors. About 80 dele- 
gates were in attendance at the conven- 
tion, although the secretary-treasurer 
reported a membership of approximately 
a thousand. 


Bankers Interested in Adver- 
tising Conference 


The bank advertising conference 
was the most largely attended side 
conference ‘held in connection with the 
fecent convention in Washington, 
D. C., of The American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. More than 300 were present 
at the advertising conference. Dele- 
gates offered’ a memorandum to the 
association proper to adopt both the 
bank advertising exhibit and the ad- 
vertising conference as a regular part 
of all of their annual conventions. 


Commerce Association Plans 
Ad Council 


The Association of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is planning to form among 
the advertising men of that city an‘ or- 
ganization similar to that of the adver- 
tising council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. W. Frank McClure, of 
the Chicago association, addressed the 
Milwaukee business men recently on 
the plans and objects of the Chicagr 
movement. 


Hosiery Campaign in the 
Newspapers 


A. Keeney Clarke, hosiery manufac- 
turer and manufacturers’ agent, of 
New York, has selected the McCutch- 
eon-Gerson Service, of Chicago, to 
handle a newspaper campai to be 
launched in middle western New York 
and Pennsylvania newspapers this month. 


Washing.Compound Campaign 
Coming 

The Bradfield Company, Detroit, has 
been appointed advertising representa- 
tives of the Multi Products Co., Detroit, 
manufacturer of Sud-Less, “Dirt Dyna- 
mite,” a washing comp and cl 4 
Newspapers are to be used, and, later, 
trade papers. 





New Automobile Magazine 


The Texas Motor Car Association, 
which for the st seven or eight 
months has been issuing a free monthly 
bulletin, has decided to publish a regu- 
lar magazine with the name Motor 
Monthly. ° 





How Advertising Is Moving War 
Department’s Surplus Stock 


Under Guidance of Associated Business Papers, Materials Are Being Sold 
at an Advertising Cost of One-half of One Per Cent 


fee er 9 is disposing of 
the surplus stock of the War 
Department at a sales cost of one- 
half of one per cent. J. Malcolm 
Muir brought this fact to the at- 
tention of the convention of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
recently held in New York. 

The War Department decision 
to use advertising under the guid- 
ance of the Associated Business 
Papers in order to return to the 
proper channels of trade, surplus 
materials valued at more than 
three billion dollars, was reported 
- ee Ink of January 
The formation of an organiza- 
tion for the handling of this work, 
and the results which have thus 
been obtained were described by 
Mr. Muir as follows: 

“At the time the armistice was 
signed the War Department had 
nearly three billion dollars’ worth 
of surplus materials which had to 
be returned to the shelves and 
manufacturers of the United 
States. This material ranged in 
size from a package of hairpins, 
bought for the use of transport 
and hospital nurses, to enormous 
gun-boring lathes, and cities capa- 
ble of housing half a hundred 
thousand people. 

“During the progress of the 
war the Supply Department for 
our army thought in millions and 
bought articles required on the 
same basis. When [ tell you that 
after making allowance for our 
expected military programme, 
after filling up the apparent mar- 
ket needs for years to come, we 
now have before us the sale of 
1,637,000 iron cots; that after dis- 
posing of nineteer million dollars’ 
worth of canned meats in a very 
few weeks, we have over a hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth left; 
that after having sold all of the 
known fabricated and semi-fabri- 


cated and shaped steel in the ber 


session of the various departments, 
we have now uncovered a list 
worth one and one-half million 
dollars; that one day’s investiga- 
tion developed in one department 
alone electrical materials worth 
$1,790,000, you can appreciate the 
magnitude of the individual sales 
problem. 

“This; condition in the United 
States was met by our Govern- 
ment in the establishment of the 
office of the Director of Sales, 
which is, in effect, a planning 
board on surplus property dis- 
posal, superintending the opera- 
tions of a number of departments 
of the army. 

“When the responsibility fell on 
Mr. Morse’s shoulders, his first 
move was to call for advice on the 
possibilities of advertising. 

‘Your committee was formed 


very shortly afterward and com- 
menced a three-months’ period of 


investigation, education -of . sub- 
department and reorganization of 
certain departments, which culmi- 
nated in the business paper pro- 
gramme receiving the approval of 
the Secretary of War and Mr. 
Morse. 

“Like the colored buck private, 
the war started that day for your 
committee. It was found that the 
War Department had no appro- 
priation to supply the necessary 
Service Department, which in ef- 
fect is an advertising agency 
considerable size, as you -may 
imagine. This Service Depart 
ment was supplied by various 
publishers on the request of Mr. 
Morse. 

“At present a permanent estab- 
lishment, consisting of six men, 
and the necessary stenographers 
and clerks, is maintained in 
Washington. These men report 
directly to C. M. Willoughby, 
Chief of the Sales Promotion 
Section,. and are in fact “all 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Does price competition within the depart- 
ment slow-up merchandise turn-over? 


Does 19c hosiery slow up the sale 
and turn-over of 2lc and 25c lines? 

Will 29c knit goods affect the 
sales producing value of 35¢ and 
39 lines? 

“As Bn J aa recognize the 
possibility,” Mr. Simmons says, 
“we began to conduct a careful 
investigation.” 

“Both in our own store and in 
the stores of other merchants we 
found facts, that to us were 
stauling.” 

“When a variety of grades— 
closely approximating each other 
in selling price—were carried 
there was one price which easily 
outsold all others.” 

“At that price the merchandise 
moved rapidly and profitably—but 
always at the expense of turn-over 

volume in the other lines.” 

“Some stores had as high as 40 
tices in hosiery. Some had 57 in 

it goods.” 

“With the facts at our disposal 
we began to set a few prices in 


each department—all at a compar- 
atively wide range from each other. 

“And it worked. We imme- 
diately secured better department 
turn-overs and « more stable, con- 
trolled condition of sales.” 

It is interesting to read the ex- 
| secu of the M. L. Parker 

mm 


pany. 
It is instructive to learn how 
this store did a “right about face” 
in their sales management—how 
they adapted buying to this new 


idea—how they used it to build 
profitable sales—how the public 
reacted to such a policy—how it 
improved turn-over. 

It is told in the October issue 
of the Dry Goods Merchants Trade 
Journal. 


It is this type of brass tacks, 
constructive merchandising infor 
mation that has created such a 
large group of progressive con- 
sistent readers for this publication. 

Would you like to see 
October issue? 
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He Knew the Land 
' Was There 


To the sailors who saw the new land the 
discovery seemed a sudden stroke of 
luck. To Columbus it was only the 
proof of what he already knew. 


The way to the foreign market is not as 
carefully charted as the advertising and 
merchandising channels of this country; 
but, the market is there. The manu- 
facturer who goes after it will gain for 
himself, as the great navigator did for 
Spain, new and profitable territory. 
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Anticipating this activity on the part of 
American Industry, we organized a 
Foreign Service Department and have 
been operating it successfully for the 
past five years. During this time we 
have placed publicity in fifty countries 
for many of America’s leading adver- 
tisers. 


We have an invaluable library of refer- 
ence covering the marketing situation 
wherever the flag of commerce flies. We 
have contacts in all such countries and 
these contacts are being strengthened 
and extended by one of our revresenta- 
tives now abroad. 


We offer this service to those advertisers 
who wish to take advantage of our ex- 
perience in extending trade in foreign 
lands. 


A Critchfield plan man will 
be glad to confer with you. 


CRITCHFIELD AND COMPANY 
H. K. BOICE, President 
Advertising and Merchandising Agents 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
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ET’S stop thinking 

about advertising 

as words in a space 
on paper. 





— 


There is so much 
more necessary—Ex- 
perience, Selling, Pro- 
duct, Organization, 
Ideals, Ideas, Eco- 
nomics, Social Con- 
ditions—all these be- 
fore the words come. 











CAMPBELL EWALD COMPANY 


Advertising | 
CHICAGO DETROIT | NEW YORK 
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time” employees of the director 
of sales. They function purely as 
Government employees. 

“In order to aim the advertising 
in the right direction, the service 
men are required to have an ac- 
curate knowledge of all the mar- 
kets for each of the commodities 
to be advertised. In addition to 
their knowledge of the construc- 
tion of the commodity, they must 
know or ascertain its uses, how it 
is bought, who is the authority in 
the purchase, what market factors 
are operative from day to day to 
weaken or eliminate one market 
and strengthen another. 

“Copies of every schedule, every 
piece of copy, every different lay- 
out, original lists, advertising 
orders, etc. must be kept on 
each project and systematically 
filed for quick reference. Up to 
September 1, 162 projects had 
been advertised. A record of 
cuts furnished each publication 
must be kept up to date, A clipped 
ad must be filed for quick refer- 
ence of every insertion authorized. 
Complete records of business to 
each publication must be kept up 
to date in order to determine the 
space in discount rates at which 
advertising bills will be allowed 
and upon which the estimated 
cost of advertising on any project 
must be based. 

“To furnish information on the 
markets for each commodity, 
every available source of infor- 
mation is being called upon. 
Graphic charts of prevailing com- 
modity prices are on hand. Cur- 
rent reports are received regularly 
from banks and financial houses 
and from the service departments 
of the business publishers. Pam- 
phiets and reports are received at 
intervals. Special investigations 
are made from time to time. 

“Under our authorization from 
the Secretary of War, we have 
been allowed one-half of one per 
cént for advertising. This one- 
half of one per cent is based on 
the estimated valuation of the ma- 
terials offered on the separate lists 
and, as a matter of fact, we have 
been spending less than one-half 
of one per cent. 

“On the three-quarters of a mil- 
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lion dollars spent for advertising, 
as I said before, we have returned 
to the Government millions of dol- 
lars which can be directly traced. 
For instance, the Engineers’ Corps 
offered for sale 200 locomotives. 
This was a part of the equipment 
purchased by the Government for 
Russia and left on our hands, On 
these 200 locomotives the en- 
gineers secured an offer of 
$27,000 each, and were prepared 
to sell on that basis, when under 
the instructions of Mr. Morse, we 
used a small amount of advertis- 
ing. The bids jumped to $40,000. 

“The engineers then withdrew 
the entire list from sale, saying 
that if a little advertising would 
affect the sale this way, more ad- 
vertising would, undoubtedly, be 
of value and the locomotives were 
finally sold for $47,000 apiece, 
showing a gain for the Govern- 
ment of $400,000. 

“Into the second list for sale 
was thrown a number of box cars, 
dump cars and trailers, and in- 
creased valuation received on these 
ran this one gain up to nearly a 
million dollars, or more than we 
have spent on advertising. 

“In the opinion of members of 
the Director of Sale’s Office, the 
merchandising of materials yet to 
come will require an expenditure 
of approximately one million dol- 
lars for advertising. 

“You may imagine that in a 
Presidential year the question of 
politics and the political com- 
plexion of papers would be nec- 
essarily considered in any cam- 
paign involving a half million dol- 
lars or more. In the case of the 
War Department this has not been 
done: Political influence has never 
entered into the selection of any 
medium used by the War De- 
partment. For their own protec- 
tion, Mr: Morse established the 
‘A. B. C.’ and ‘A. B. P.’ reports 
as a basis on which advertising 
might be done. Any attempt to 
use political influence has been 
met immediately with a. polite 
statement to the effect that all 
mediums are selected, regardless 
of political affiliation, and based 
entirely on their ‘A. B. C.’ and 
‘A. B. P.’ showings.” 






















To Give Direct Advertising the Best 
Physical Appearance 





The Mechanical Part of Letter Writing and Addressing Is Most Important 


By B. A. Dahlke 


Of the Dahlke Stationery & Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| ASE you, in following what I 
am going to say to keep in 
mind that “as a test of truth, logic 
is inferior to experience.” I un- 
derstand a famous scientist is the 
author of this statement. It will 
pay you to have a nifty little sign 
made and put it where you can see 
it constantly. I will repeat it: 
“As a test of truth, logic is infe- 
rior to experience.” 

For the purpose of giving some 
figures, I saved the envelopes on 
all advertising mail received at 
our office for a period of two 
weeks. I had eighty-seven en- 
velopes to examine, and appointed 
myself sole judge and jury. Here 
are my findings: Three ad- 
dresses were good, two might 
have passed as fair, eighty-two 
were poor enough to be abso- 
lutely condemned. 

The hand-written addresses 
were by far the worst. I am not 
exaggerating when I say that out 
of twenty-two hand-written ad- 
dresses there was not a single 
specimen that would receive a 
rating as “fair? by a fourth- 
grade public school teacher. 

The typewritten addresses had 
numerous faults, more than 50 
per cent showing the use of rib- 
bons that had been kept in ser- 
vice entirely too long. 

In addition to this big fault, 
most diligent search on my part 
failed to reveal a single instance 
where the address had been 
placed straight on the envelope. 
They were all on an angle—some 
up, some down. 

According to my observations, 
addressing has been getting grad- 
ually worse from year to year, 
on both advertising matter and 
regular mail. This is not a very 
nice statement to make, but we 





Portion of an address given before 
the National Convention of Direct-Mail 
Advertisers and House-Organ Publishers, 
Detroit, October 27-28. 
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cannot expect “bouquets” unless 
we earn them. 

I don’t believe in postscripts, 
but, really, the most of these en- 
velopes should have _ rubber- 
stamped on them: “Please excuse 
poor addressing. We had to do 
it in a hurry. Hope Uncle Sam 
can read it, and get our very im- 
portant message safely into your 
possession.” 

We are using too much speed. 
The party who has charge of 
getting out your mail is not di- 
rectly interested in the results the 
advertising will bring, but only 
in the amount he can get out for 
you, at as low a cost as possible. 

If I had anybody in my mailing 
department who could address 
1,000 envelopes a day, either hand- 
written or on the typewriter, I 
would be obliged to fire her, be- 
cause I know she could not do 
them right at much more than 
half that speed. The same thing 
would ‘happen to a machine op- 
erator who would turn out 20,000 
addressed envelopes per day. 
These speeds can be obtained, but 
there is no class to the work. 

Does it pay? Let me give you 
some facts from recent experi- 
ence: 

I had in my employ a-girl who 
did addressing of a supreme 
quality. Please note carefully 
that the work was not excellent; 
it was supreme. 

For a time we noticed that each 
month certain territories showed 
up very much better than others. 
Investigation established the fact 
that each month these better re- 
sults came from territories wheré 
the addressing was handled by 
this particular girl. 

This happening five months in 
succession leaves no doubt in my 
mind ‘that. these better results 
were due entirely to this high- 
class addressing. The increase 
amounted to about 30 per cent. 
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It makes no difference what 
your proposition is, what class of 
people you circularize, or what 
kind of advertising matter you 
send out—it will pay you to double 
or triple your addressing expense, 
if it is necessary to do so, in 
order to insure your work being 
done absolutely well. 

Allow me to add that if we 
don’t see to it pretty quickly that 
our addressing is properly done, 
the postoffice department will 
undoubtedly be obliged to make 
some very stringent rules govern- 
ing this phase. Constantly in- 
creasing use of direct-mail adver- 
tising will force the department 
to take such action, unless we 
make it unnecessary. 

Large publishers, in their di- 
rect-mail efforts to secure renew- 
als and new subscriptions, are the 
greatest offenders. 

How are the letters folded? Is 
that work carefully done? I wish 
I could give you a favorable an- 
swer on this. In only a few cases 
do I see anything that does not 
immediately suggest that “speed” 
was the great essential in getting 
out the mail. This criticism ap- 
plies not only to advertising mail, 
but also to the regular mail. 

I have seen very few circular 
letters during the past few years 
that were entitled to a 95 per cent 
rating; most of them run nearer 
50 per cent. 

I: must say, in this connection, 
as I mentioned about the address- 
ing, that things are getting worse. 
We are so much after quantity 
production that we are not pro- 
ducing the right kind of goods on 
our circular letters. We certainly 
have fine machines for doing the 
work, but we don’t use them right. 

The fault with most circular- 
letter work is that you try to get 
just about three times more im- 
pressions from a ribbon than you 
have a right to expect. 

I chargé most manufacturers 
of ribbons with overrating their 
product as to number of impres- 
sions procurable. Many of us 
take the manufacturer’s statement 
of capacity as “honest truth.” 

I also suggest to manufacturers 
of duplicating machines that they 
impress on new users that if they 
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want excellent work they cannot 
figure on running the machines at 
top speed. 

Less speed and change of rib- 
bons as often as necessary will 
give you better-looking letters: 
This also applies to addressing 
machines. 

Over 90 per cent of our incom- 
ing mail is written in black. On 
circular letters we do not find 
such a large percentage, but it 
runs over 75 per cent. 

I could never understand why 
firms use a black ribbon. I have 
tried to find out by making direct 
inquiries, but so far have not suc- 
ceeded in having anybody give me 
a plausible excuse for it: 

I have heard the argument ad- 
vanced that black is the most dig- 
nified color. I will admit that, 
but now ask why you want to 
be so dignified? Are you gain- 
ing anything by it? 

Again admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that black is a de- 
sirable color for your letters, let 
me ask you whether you think the 
same about gray? You start 
using a black ribbon, but after 
the first time around you are get- 
ting black no longer; it is gray. 

Look through your incoming 
correspondence and see if I am 
right or wrong. 

We see black on white all day. 
In the morning we get our paper, 
and in the evening we read our 
splendid magazines and trade pa- 
pers—all black on white. 

Don’t you think'a little change 
is desirable? Instead of trying 
to put dignity into our corre- 
spondence, let’s have a little more 
life. 

I would not be so much opposed 
to black, providing it was possi- 
ble to get decent work from that 
color, but I am convinced, from 
my own experience, that black is 
not a good color ‘to use with rib- 
bons. You cannot get good fe- 
sults. It is fine for printers and 
lithographers. 

And no matter whether you use 
black, purple, green ' or blue, 
change your ribbons’ on your ma- 
chines often. Impress upon your 
operators that you want the high- 
est class of work the machines will 
produce and you don’t care a snap 
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how many ribbons they use. This 
will cost you a little extra money, 
but it will. be well invested. 

Very few duplicated letters I 
receive show clogged-up type, but 
nearly 50 per cent of incoming 
typewritten mail does show it. A 
little elbow-grease applied to the 
typewriters every morning will be 
good for your stenographers, and 
it will improve the appearance of 
your work wonderfully. 

Does it actually pay to put out 
better-looking letters? I cannot 
submit actual proof to you on 
this point. The difference in cost 
between poor work and good 
work is so small that I have never 
taken the trouble to test it out. 
You certainly will not be taking 
very big chances by putting out 
better work. 

I notice increased use of block 
paragraphing and suggest its dis- 
continuance. When text-books, 
newspapers and magazines adopt 
this method, then it is time enough 
for us to use it in our letters. A 
paragraph is supposed to be in- 
dented, and always will be by the 
majority of people. 

I have heard arguments in fa- 
vor of block paragraphing from 
a mechanical standpoint, but there 
was nothing to the arguments. 
Block paragraphing makes a let- 
ter harder to read, not easier. 

What I say about block para- 
graphing also applies to block ad- 
dressing. If yowr want to know 
what the postoffice department 
thinks of block addressing, write 
to your postmaster and ask his 
opinion. 

And then I see addresses writ- 
ten in “full capitals.” While I 
admit that this saves a little time, 
I say that it is not a natural way 
of doing things. I don’t like to 
see my firm addressed in this way. 
Neither do you. 

There is one thing we should 
all use more than we do and that 
is “associated paragraphing.” By 
this I mean leaving no space be- 
tween paragraphs quite closely 
associated, and a space between 
groups of paragraphs thus formed. 

If you will try writing your let- 
ters in this way you will be sur- 
piised at the great advantage se- 
ctired-~-It- also gives your™letter 
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a somewhat unusual, but very 
pleasing, appearance. 

It will be rather difficult to try 
to use this in your regular corre- 
spondence, but in your form let- 
ters it should be employed. 

submit, for your careful 
thought, the statement that the 
lines in a letter should not ex- 
ceed six inches. Lines exceeding 
this length are hard for the eye 
to follow from the end of one 
line to the beginning of the next. 

Allow me to make the sugges- 
tion that you place your name, 
and your home address, on your 
different mailing lists, so that you 
will receive a copy of every piece 
of your direct advertising. In 
this way pe will often see things 
which otherwise you would not 
see. 

If you then find that your mail 


is not going out right, that some | 


of the things I have mentioned 
apply to your advertising, then 
you will agree with me that it is 
important that you should give 
a high degree of attention to the 
mechanical part of your direct ad- 
vertising. 

During the past few years it 
has not been necessary to watch 
ourselves very carefully. In fact, 
inefficiency, inferior advertising, 
lack of care, ete, have brought 
to some of us greater profits than 
right methods would have se- 
cured. A rising market on un- 
sold goods produced _ greater 
profits than the ordinary sales 
profit on sold goods would have 
been. 

Much advertising done during 
this period has ‘proved “result- 
bringing,” not because the adver- 
tising was good enough to get 
business, but because it was not 
poor enough to scare away orders 
from buyers very anxious to get 
any kind of goods, at any kind 
of price. 

The fact that your direct ad- 
vertising has proved profitable 
during the past few years is ab- 
solutely no proof that it will con- 
tinue to be profitable. We have 
been ina “sellers’ market,” where 


the law of “survival of the fittest”) 


does not operate. We are now 
in a “buyers’ market,” where this 
law starts working overtime. 
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Athirst for News 


“What a pulpit the editor mounts 
daily, sometimes with @ congrega- 
tion of 50,000 within reach of his 
voice, and never so much as a nod- 
der, even, among them!” 

—James Russell Lowell. 


morning audience of the daily 

Herald and Examiner is more 
than 344,000, while that of Sunday is 
more than 626,000. Its reader circu- 
lation is increasing steadily, week by 
week, month by month; this in spite 
of the fact that it sells for 50% more 
than the other morning newspaper. 


To reach the readers of the Herald 
and Examiner you masf use the 
Herald and Examiner. And what an 
opportunity! Advertise to this vast 
army of readers and extract from the 
fertile Chicago market all of the 
business which such a gigantic mar- 
ket offers you. 


ik CHICAGO, the alert, eager 


The Merchandising Department of the 
Herald and Examiner will welcome the 
opportunity to co-operate with you. It 
possesses facts about the gigantic Chicago 
market which every alert manufacturer 
should know and use. Write for information. 


po Rirclamn, 


General Manager 





Largest 3c Morning Circulation in America. 
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“We have profited greatly through 
the suggestions and information 
contained in your publication.” 


From a Prominent Ma 


HE men who manage America’s big businesses 

day are continually on the lookout for plans 
methods which will make them and their industries 
successful. They will find many of them in the Noy 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 


Read: 
“The Story of George E. Brightson and 
The Sonora Phonograph” 


It shows that it is entirely possible for a man past fifty ye 
to leave the business he has grown up in and start out anew, 
ideas of service, plans and methods, which enabled an ¢ 
investment of $25,000 to grow into a gross business of 
mately $15,000,000 a year in a short period of time are. wort 
every executive’s attention. 


“They Preserve the Guild Spirit Amid 
Modern Industrialism” 


The spirft of self-expression in industry can be made one of 
greatest forces for business development. It is the divine 
of discontent instead of the imported Russian variety. Thea 
man spirit, both within the plant and in the quality of the 
uct, is a tremendous constructive force today. How 
combine the two and then express it in their advertising makes 
reading for every manufacturer. 


Then read : 


“Bringing the Stage into the Sales 
Convention” 


How the Thomas A, Edison Company used real actors 
caravan carnival to sell their distributors on five plans a 
operation giyes a new solution angle to an old problem. 
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There are some good laughs and some real information in 
“Comedies of Advertising” 


he production manager and the artist knew that a fight was 
the moment they placed the six magazine sketches on the table 
the big reception room.” Don’t miss reading the outcome of 
ssituation in your next copy of Printers’ INK MonrHLy. 


mest Elmo Calkins writes most interestingly about Lorenzo de 
ici (called the Magnificent), Chickering Pianos,. Leonardo 
Vinci, great artist and inventor of the wheelbarrow, and about 
nce-Arrow Automobiles. The story is illustrated beautifully by 
four-color examples. 


man who actually sells the goods over the counter can some- 
make or break the national advertiser’s campaign. How 
House of Kuppenheimer gained the co-operation of this vital 
in the chain of distribution is told in 


“This Manufacturer Educates 
Retailers’ Clerks” 


heabove are only a few of the constructive and helpful 
atures you will want to read in the November issue of 


UINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 








ils in the Air,” a business built on the art of leaving out the superfluous; “My 
Hi to Management,” by John Drancy, Locomotive Engineer on the Lacka- 
Railroad; “New Methods of Merchandising to Children’; “A Campaign 
Upon an Advertising Family”; “Bull’s-eye Advertising’; “Investing Adver- 
with Delicacy and Charm’; “Early Adventures in Advertising’; “The 
tive Who Is Not Too Busy to Talk”; “Love of Camp Life Leads to @ Paying 
ess”; “How Dignified Should an Advertisement Be?” ; “Humanizing Cartoons 
e Theit Sales Appeal’; etc., etc.—these are a few of the other articles 
make this issue another real clearing house of ideas. Watch for your copy— 
November 10. 
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Co-operative Advertising to Stab- 
ilize Demand for Fresh Fish 


Two English Organizations Are Helping the Retailer to Combat Price 
Fluctuations 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ 


DVERTISING of fish—just 
fishes with no brand and no 
monopoly behind them—is_ in 
progress in England. The indus- 
try served is principally that 
which calls itself the “wet” or 
“live” fish trade—fish caught in 
home waters, landed at Grimbsy 
in Yorkshire and other ports, and 
rushed by rail to consumers all 
over the Kingdom. 
But the dried fish trade is not 
excluded. The Englishman likes 


his “kipper,” which is a herring 
spatchcocked (or split, as you 
split a chicken to fry it) and 


smoked over a mahogany fire; 
and his haddock, which is dried 
and smoked in a different way. 
The poorer part of the com- 
munity eats the “bloater” or “two- 
eyed steak” as it is called in slang 
—a herring salted and dried 
whole, and the odorous red her- 
ring or “soldier” which is a her- 
ring dried to a less oily condi- 
tion, taking on a_ rust-brown 
tinge. None of these is adver- 
tised to consumers under pro- 
prietary brands, though they are 
so advertised to the trade. Some 
retail fishmongers use the local 
newspapers; but, by and large, 
it is an ill-organized and illiterate 
business, little capable of helping 
itself to grow. 

Yet there has always been need 
of sales-promotion. The market 
is uncertain and _ fluctuating. 
Weather makes a great difference 
to supplies. A gale in the North 
a may mean that 75 per cent of 
the normal deliveries at a given 
date do not arrive. A run of fish 
anywhere means that more fish are 
landed than the public is ready 
to consume. Many tons of val- 
uable food then go on the land 
as fertilizer—at fertilizer value. 
And of course prices fluctuate 
with suipply. There is nothing to 
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stabilize either demand or costs. 
The retail fish merchant, as I 
have said, is not very capable of 
helping himself. But there are 
two institutions which do some- 
thing to help him. They are the 
National Fish Trade Association 
and the British Trawlers’ Federa- 
tion of Grimsby. The latter asso- 
ciation is doing some good work 
in teaching the public to eat fish, 
with the slogan “Eat fish once a 
day.” It also tries to* stimulate 
the retailer. Trawler is the name 
of the steam fishing vessel which 
gathers most of the supply. 


VARIETY OF MEDIUMS 


One of the activities of this 
campaign is an attractive cook- 
book with some half-tone illustra- 
tions. Illustrated newspaper ad- 
vertisements nine inches over two 
columns, and eleven inches over 
three in dailies, reproduce some 
of the recipes and advertise the 
cook-book. A colored folder, re- 
producing some of the advertise- 
ments, urges the retailer to link- 
up with the campaign. Showcards 
in six colors, thirteen inches by 
sixteen inches, are given retailers 
to show. Even the humble fish 
frier, who serves the poor neigh- 
borhoods, gets a showcard spe- 
cially designed for himself. The 
showcards show clean, fresh-air, 
sea-scenes with fishing — vessels, 
and carry a suggestion of appetiz- 
ing and healthful food. A, form- 
letter to retailers signed by W. 
Loftas, the federation’s publicity 
superintendent, and designed to 
stimulate retailers to take advan- 
tage of the campaign, says in 
part: 

“A continuous series of attrac- 
tive advertisements will appear in 
all the principal newspapers in the 
area mapped out, and as -your 
shop is in that area, the adver- 



















tising and publicity committee 
hereby invite you to heartily co- 
operate with them in this effort 
to still further popularize fish as 
food: 

“You can best do this: 

“(1) By circulating to people 


worker and t 
ing and body-building, is 
price places it within reach 
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either in newspapers or on the 
cinema screens your own place of 
business and wares. 

“(3) By preparing every day a 
sufficient stock and variety to meet 
the increasing demand which js 
bound to result. 

“(4) By suggesting 
means of making this 
campaign a great and 
permanent success, 

“(S) By reporting 
to me immediately any 
difficulties, over which 
you have no control, 
but which seriously 
retard your turnover 
and sales. 

“If I can be of any 
assistance to you in 
helping to make your 
fish business a larger 
and consequently more 
profitable one, I am 
at your service. [ 
want to know your 
worries, such as 
transport difficulties, 
etc., and to help you 
to overcome them.” 





The Co-operative 
Advertising Leech 


A man on the south 





71, Market Street, 


 eegeeeeeeseeneeereererarsoreneree 


Cd 


A BRITISH ASSOCIATION USES SELLING COPY 


round about your place of busi- 
ness the attractive little booklet 
entitled ‘Simple Recipes for Cook- 
ing Fish,’ copies of which will be 
sent you in the course of a few 
ays 


(2) By advertising frequently 


sereeenenenee? car, 





side advertised his car for 
sale. Early next morning 
a man who lived across 
the street came over and 
said: “Pardon me, but I 
see by last night’s paper 
you advertised your car 
for sale.” 

“Quite true,” said the 
man who advertised the 
“but surely you are 
not in the market for it.” 

“No,” was the reply, 
“but I only live across 
the street and‘I also want 
to sell my car. And there 
would be no need of my 
spending my money for 
an advertisement if after 
the people were through 
looking at your car you 
could just send them 
across the street to look 
at my car.”—Indianapolis 
News. 





Pratt with Mallock Knitting 
Co. 


F. C. Pratt, formerly advertising 


manager for the S. M. Isbell Company 

of Jackson, Mich., has been appointed 

advertising manager for the Mallock 

pauting Company, of Grand Rapids, 
ich. 
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In Springfield, Mass. 


—the net paid cir- 
culation for Octo- 


ber 1920 of the— 


Springfield Republican 
and The Daily News 


— — was — — 


54,277 


Foreign Marbridge Bldg., New York 


Kelly-Smith Co., Representatives Lytton Bldg., Chicago 











Springfield is second city 
in Massachusetts in wealth 
and third in population 
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Sanity, Not Vanity 
The Advertising Need 


Mitions—yes, tens of millions—of dollars have been 
spent to give various products “dominance” or “pres- 
tige,” and presumably so to fortify them in the public 
mind as to insure a satisfactory sale even in times of 
stress. 

Yet almost overnight the public decides not to 
buy—and what happens? The first pin-prick of 
sales-resistance punctures the balloon of “prestige” 
and reveals its contents for what they are—hot air. 


It is all very well to say that conditions today are 
exceptional. But the plain facts are that the public 
is not buying because it has lost confidence in the 
claims of the manufacturer as to values. This applies 
equally to ships and shoes and sealing-wax, to motor 
cars and clothes. The prestige idea has failed at its 
first severe test. The public has been dazzled, but 
not permanently sold. : 

We believe in planning advertising campaigns along 
lines of sanity, not vanity. We are not nearly so 
much interested in what the fellows at the Club say 
as in what Bill Brown, Stanley Moskovitch, Mrs. 
Lowell-Lodge and all the other composite units of the 
great American buying public are thinking. 


A certain amount of prestige advertising is neces 
sary, but there is many a manufacturer today’ who 
wishes he hadn't put all his eggs in one basket. 


We are serving many clients along these lines now; 
and are interested in hearing from others who are 
thinking as we do. 


Carl S. von Poettgen, Inc. 
Advertising Counsel 


Kresge Building, Detroit 
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Railroads Are Planting the Seed of 
Improved Transportation 





Public Is Learning the Vital Need of Higher Rates Granted by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


By J. G. Condon 


AILROADS are now seek- 

ing to capitalize the good 
words said in their behalf by their 
well-wishers. It is something dif- 
ferent in institutional advertising 
and certainly an epoch making 
event in railroad publicity. Ob- 
serve how it has worked. 

First, industries of all sorts, 
but particularly those having 
more of an interest in the main- 
tenance of efficient transportation 
lines than goes with mere rela- 
tionship as a shipper or patron, 
took up the cudgels for the rail- 
roads. In straightforward, busi- 
nesslike copy im newspapers and 
trade publications, in pamphlets 
and envelope scuffers, the situa- 
tion was brought home to the 
American people. It was no plea 
for sympathy; it was a demand 
for fair play and an opportunity 
for private ownership and man- 
agement to show what could be 
done under:circumstances at least 
more favorable than prevailed in 
the days before the war and the 
resulting Federal control. 

Printers’ INK already has told 
the story of that campaign which 
presented the railroad situation to 
the public in more understandable 
terms, probably, than had ever 
been done before. The effects of 
restrictive legislation and hamper- 
ing regulations, not only by the 
national Government, but by most 
of the forty-eight states, were 
plainly shown; the importance of 
adequate transportation to every 
community, the need of new lines, 
and increased facilities and rolling 
stock, was described in a primer- 
like fashion which won zealous 
converts to the cause, and then 
the nation was called upon -to co- 
operate with the railroad mana- 
gers and give them a chance to 
demonstrate that Government con- 
trol was a poor thing, indeed, be- 
side the efficient operation possible 
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under the new Transportation Act 
Congress had so recently given 


the country. 


The rate hearings before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
came soon afterward. Only a few 
of the regulars who in times gone 
by have fought so bitterly and con- 
sistently against a living wage for 
the railroads appeared at Wash- 
ington to contest the increase 
the Commission was expected to 
grant. A study of the statements 
made by the traffic representatives 
of the nation’s greatest industries 
and the experts of its most impor- 
tant commercial organizations re- 
veals a remarkable unanimity of 
opinion. Almost without a dis- 
senting voice they told the Com- 
mission to go ahead and give the 
railroads what it deemed best that 
the lines might be placed firmly 
on their feet and given an oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate themselves 
that in time they might be in posi- 
tion to perform for the industrial 
world that character of service so 
badly needed in our commercial 
development. 


SHOCK OF HIGHER RATES EASED BY 
PRELIMINARY ADVERTISING 


The decision of the. Commis- 
sion, so far as the public was 
concerned, met with general ap- 
proval. Big manufacturers winced 
at the thought of having to pay 
40 per cent more on freight rates, 
but they had been prepared for it; 
they had been effectively sold on 
the idea that large advances were 
necessary if the era of good trans- 
portation was ever to return, and 
they accepted the awards with 
scarcely a murmur. The adver- 
tising by the railroads’ “loving 
friends” had scored a bull’s-eye. 

Now it is up to the railroads. 
Haye they caught the point? Note 
the remarkable advertising cam- 
paign of the Illinois Central, over 
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the signature of President C. H. 
Markham, described in a recent 
issue of Printers’ INK. Mr. 
Markham, as the head of the rail- 
road, said in his headline “IIli- 
nois Central Proudly Calls Atten- 
tion to Its Record,” and later on 
declared, “Any statement to the 
effect that the railroads have not 
been doing their utmost, and are 
not at the present time doing their 
utmost, with the facilities with 
which they have to work, must 
not be permitted to go unchal- 
lenged.” 

Figures showing the gross tons 
of freight handled and the pas- 
sengers carried per mile by the 
Illinois Central between 1910 and 
1920 were produced in detail, with 
the emphasized statement that in 
May, 1920, the gross tons of 
freight were 3,253,664,000, the 
largest for any one month in the 
history of the railroad, and, it 
was added, June was a close 
second, 


ADVERTISING ON MANU- 
FACTURERS’ WORK 

The St. Louis Southwestern, 
or Cotton Belt, as it is _ best 
known to its friends, in advertis- 
ing on posters and in newspaper 
space, has coupled up with the 
campaign of its friends, the man- 
ufacturers. 

“The Cotton Belt,” it declared, 
“has just bought twenty-one con- 
solidation-type fteight locomotives 
at a cost of $1,117,000. The same 
engines could have been bought 
three years ago for about $540,000. 

“The company has undertaken 
a programme of improvements to 
roadbed and other facilities in- 
volving an expenditure during the 
year 1920 of several millions of 
dollars. These betterments are in 
the nature of an investment in 
better transportation service. The 
first dividends will be reaped by 
the public.” 

The New York Central is an- 
other line which is tying up its 
advertising with the campaign 
that other industries waged for 
the railroads. A recent piece of 
copy, attractively illustrated by a 
sketch of two long freight trains 
with a great bridge in the back- 
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ground, is headed “Making Head. 
way.” 

“*Move the freight!’ is the 
cry of the day,” it announces, 
“The need of increased transpor- 
tation and its vital relation to the 
welfare of the country were never 
so widely appreciated as now. It 
should be encouraging to the pub- 
lic to know that the railroads are 
fast getting back into their old 
stride. 

“During the month of August 
the New York Central Lines 
moved from stations and connect- 
ing lines 927,329 loaded cars. This 
is an increase of 53,129 cars over 
the same month of 1919, and the 
greatest number of loaded cars 
moved’in any month of this year, 
Prevailing conditions have brought 
especially heavy and imperative 
demands for transportation of 
basic necessities, particularly coal 
and ore. These lines moved dur- 
ing the month of August, 27,667 
cars of ore; an increase of 15,227 
over the month\of August, 1919, 
and by far the biggest movement 
of any month this year. 

“Coal loaded at mines on these 
lines during the month of August 
totalled 63,011 cars, an increase of 
5,143 over the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, and the heaviest 
loading of any month of the pres- 
ent year. This performance, made 
possible by the earnestness and de- 
termination of New York Central 
workers, indicates the spirit as 
well as the physical strength of 
the system. Backed by larger in- 
vestment and with the delivery of 
the new equipment now under 
construction, even these records 
will ultimately be surpassed.” 

Note the particularly good word 
for the New York Central organi- 
zation. In all of its recent copy 
there has been recognition of the 
co-operation of the men and 
women who go to make up its 
rank and file. That this will go 
far toward restoring the morale 
and esprit de corps, so badly shat- 
tered during the days of the 
United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration seems certain. No em- 
ployee could help feeling proud 
of his job and doing his best with 
it when the company shows such 
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under 
records Perhaps the Mayers Idea can help solve 


your dealer help problem. 


The JILR. MAYERS CO, Sune. 
AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Dealer helps for national advertisers 
planned, designed and manufactured 
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Good putters study the line of 
their putts to gauge the roll and 
to make sure no obstacle inter- 
venes between ball and hole. 


Running down a long putt involves not 
only skill, but the perfection of your ball. 
U.S. golf balls are absolutely dependable 
on the green. Accuracy of construction 
makes them so. They leave the club 
quickly and run smoothly. Obtainable 
in various sizes and weights. Buy them 
from*your pro or at your dealer’s. 


U. S. Royal 
$1.00 each 


U. S. Revere 
85c each 


U.S. Floater 
65c each 


United States Rubber Company 


1790 Broadway New York City 











Keep your eye on the ball { 
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a splendid evidence of apprecia- 


tion, 

The Soo Line, in the Northwest, 
has caught the spirit, too, at the 
same time seeking to acquaint its 
patrons with the particular mana- 
gerial problems confronting it at 
the present time. The Chicago & 
North Western and one or two 











éther lines are reported about to 
start some extensive advertising 
along the same lines. 

Anticipating the possibility that 
the increased freight rates would 
be seized upon by the profiteers 
for new and unnecessary boosts 
in the cost of necessaries, rail- 
roads generally have sought to 
bring home to their patrons the 
fact that the advances authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by no means warranted 
extraordinary advances in prices. 
As a rule these efforts have been 
in the form of bulletins, pam- 
phiets, etc., with a liberal use of 
space in timetable folders. In 
these the situation was localized 
to good effect. 


OTHER LINES SEE OPPORTUNITY 


The Southern Pacific, in effec- 
tive displays on its station’ bulle- 
tin boards, mentioned specific com- 
modities and showed the cost of 
hauling them, before and after 
the freight increase, not by the 
ton but by the unit from the near- 
est large distributing point. Simi- 
larly it has shown just what the 
advance meant on a basket - of 
peaches or some product of a par- 
ticular station, moving to Los 
Angeles or other consuming mar- 
ket. The Pennsylvania got out 
a pamphlet on this subject and the 
Cotton Belt used effective window 
displays at several important 
points. To increase the value of 
the exhibits, photographs were 
made and spread broadcast along 
the line of the railroad and among 
its patrons. In these windows ac- 
tual commodities were shown with 
tags attached telling where they 
originated and what it cost to get 
them there under the new and the 
old rates. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more convincing way 
of driving home the idea and only 

bravest and most depraved 
of profiteers would dare ply his 
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trade, and use the freight rate ad- 
vance as an excuse, in territory 
reached by such arguments. And 
the chances are he would not get 
away with it. 

The time of the year and cer- 
tain peculiar conditions affecting 
the passenger business have served 
to restrain the more conventional 
form of railroad advertising, al- 
though it is probable the open- 
ing of the winter tourist season 
will bring many of the lines to 
the front with copy describing the 
character of the service they offer 
to the South, the Pacific Coast or 
other resorts for those who like 
to be away from home when snow 
flies. - The Canadian Pacific .and 
the Grand Trunk—Canadian Na- 
tional Railways—are consistently 
urging their transcontinental trains 
and the Southern Pacific is doing 
likewise. 

Difficulties due to the attitude of 
the railroad regulating bodies in 
several states, however, have 
served to make the situation an 
involved one. When the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be- 
gan its rate hearings, seeking to 
avoid any such complications, the 
central body of which the various 
state railroad commissions are 
members was urged to select a 
small group of representatives to 
sit with the I. C. C. and aid it 
in reaching a decision. Three state 
commissioners were authorized to 
do so and when the advance in 
passenger and freight rates was 
announced, these state commission- 
ers gave their formal approval. 
Their fellows refused to accept 
their judgment, however, and sev- 
eral of the state commissioners 
have declined to authorize within 
their own jurisdictions the same 
rate of advance announced for 
the whole country. Particularly 
is this true with regard to pas- 
senger fares. 

New York State offers a typical 
case. Here the commission has 
refused to permit railroads to ad- 
vance fares 40 per cent on jour- 
neys taken entirely within the 
state and the old rates still ob- 
tain. As a result, the New York 
Central, with its tracks from 
Grand Central Station to Buffalo 
entirely within the boundaries of 
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New York State, must charge con- 
siderably less fora ticket to that 
point than any of its competi- 
tors, which traverse New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania en route to Buf- 
falo and which, accordingly, must 
charge the rate authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
As the situation stands, the New 
York Central handles Buffalo 
passenger business at a rate which 
is a losing one to it at the present 
high cost of operation, and the 
Lehigh Valley, the Lackawanna, 
the Erie, and even the New York 
Central’s own property, the West 
Shore, with its rail terminal in 
Weehawken, N. J., see business 
diverted from their trains because 
passengers refuse to pay a higher 
rate in order to patronize them. 

The situation, of course, will 
iron itself out in time. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is 
keenly alive to the situation, and 
investigations are on foot in New 
York, Illinois, and other states 
where the state authorities have 
not followed the lead of the na- 
tional bodies. If necessary, it is 
said, legal proceedings based on 
the celebrated Shreveport case de- 
cision of the Supreme Court will 
be instituted. There are many 
technicalities to the question and 
it bids fair to be a problem cal- 
culated to worry transportation 
men for some time to come, just 
when it was hoped that they would 
be permitted to forget such an- 
noyances for a while and devote 
their whole thought to efficient 
railroading. 

This suggests the thought that 
the manufacturers and other busi- 
ness men’s campaign for a new 
deal for the railroads failed in 
one respect. It won the public’s 
co-operation, it paved the way for 
a favorable reception of the award 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but it did not reach some 
state commissions. The next ques- 
tion naturally is, Where is the 
medium which will open the door 
to this most necessary market? 


Lester H. Butler, formerly adver- 
tising manager of The Williams Foun- 
dry & Machine Company, has been 
made advertising counsel of The Su- 
perior Printing Company, Akron, O. 
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The Incomplete Guarantee 

“‘We want all our friends to invest ip 
this venture,” read a circular recently 
sent broadcast. “We are bound to make 
money. Those who buy our stock can. 
not lose. As an evidence of good faith 
the money invested in our shares will 
be returned to those who ask for it 3 
ear hence.” A bank in the Middle 

Jest was named as the institution which 
would return the money. 

“This looks good to me,” said a 
customer in a brokerage house to the 
head of the firm. He had received one 
of the circulars. 

_ “Well, suppose we look for the nigger 
in the woodpile,” rejoined the broker, 
analyzing the offer. Then, after a 
pause, “Did it ever occur to you that 
nothing is said in this circular about 
returning the interest on your money?” 

It might be well to mention in pass 
ing that the wonderful offer speedily 
found its way to the nearest waste bas 
ket.—The Wall Street. Journal. 


Michigan Farmers to Sell 
Hay Co-operatively 
Farmers in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan will sell their hay surplus 
—amounting this year to 2,500 car- 
loads—on the co-operative plan. The 
State Farm Bureau, which is authority 
for this report, claims a membership 

of 5,000 in the Upper Peninsula. 

The farmers have voted to sign col- 
lateral notes and a two-year contract 
to sell all their hay co-operatively. 


Furniture Costs Just as Much 

The council of the Furniture Manw- 
facturers’ Association and the executive 
committee of the National Retail Deal- 
ers’ Association held a two-day joint 
conference in Grand Rapids -recently 
on trade conditions. 

President John L. Young, of the 
manufacturers’ council, stated there 
has been no changes in the production 
cost of furniture and no immediate 
reduction in the price of furniture was 
in sight. 


“A. & P.” Continues to 
Go Ahead 


The sales of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, Inc., for the 
first seven months of its fiscal yeat, 
ending October 2, 1920, were $146, 
847,707, compared with. $103,767,1% 
for the corresponding period of lat 
year, an increase of $43,080,513, of 
42 per ‘cent. 


Dr. Berthold A. Baer with 
Sweyd Agency 

Dr. Berthold A. Baer, who for some 

time had charge of advertising for the 

Campbell Funeral Church, New’ York 

has joined The M. Sweyd Com 


pany, New York, and will have charge 
of a syndicated advertising service for 
undertakers. 
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Heavenly Harmony 
Versus Devilish Discord 


But one thing transcends Type in its 
flexibility to span the whole range 





of emotion—the human voice. Type 
can be made to sigh, to whisper, to 
murmur, to speak, to declaim, to 
shout, to thunder. Type can be made 
to take on the heavenly harmony of 
a Liszt Rhapsody or the devilish dis- 
cord of a tipsy teamster’s rendition 
of Un Peu d’Amour. 


We set and arrange Type so that the 
advertiser’s message, which some 
might read and few would heed, is re- 
read and often re-re-read, thus etch- 
ing upon the tablet of the mind that 
which cannot quickly be expunged. 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 
Typographic Servants 
160 East 25th Street 
New York 
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“Making An Advertising Layout,”’ by I. Leonard Heuslein, in Toe Panvtinc Art, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for October, is ill d with eight plary layouts. Seven were set by us. 
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Manufacturers of 
High Grade Papeteries 
and Other Stationery 


A national organization of nearly 
one million members, with 2,700 
club houses in all parts of the 
country— 


Uses enormous quantities of per- 
sonal, official and business station- 
ery—daily. 

You can reach the buying agents of 
the Y. M. C. A. and influence the indi- 
vidual purchases of members. 


Get your share of this business. 





An analysis of the paid subscribers to ASSOCIA- 
TION MEN shows the following classification: 

Business Men and Manufacturers 

Bankers 

Professions 

Office Executives 

Religious Leaders 

Miscellaneous 





Write ‘“‘Association Men,”’ the official mag- 
azine of the Y. M. C. A., for full details of 
the effective way to reach this big field. 


Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results. Ask about it. 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago, IIl. 























Successful Novelist, Aged Eleven, 
Becomes Copy Writer 


Horace A. Wade Puts Heart and Soul in His Advertising Work 


6 ape A. WADE, the 
eleven-year-old boy author, 
now writes advertising copy. Ad- 
vertising copy and good literature 
have always been closely asso- 
ciated. Some months ago .Print- 
ers’ INK published a list of ad- 
yertising men who had won fame 
in the field of current American 
literature and in the past we have 
had occasion to list various au- 
thors who have written adver- 
tising. An attempt to separate 
good copy from good literature 
forms a very thin barrier, if one 
exists at all. 

The latest addition to the ranks 
of prominent authors who have 
written advertising copy is Horace 
A. Wade, the eleven-year-old au- 
thor. You will remember that 
Horace wrote a book which 
created somewhat of a sensation. 
He called it “In the Shadow of 
Great Peril.” This book was spon- 
sored by Irvin S. Cobb, and the 
preface was written by George 
Ade. It is as full of adventure 
as a day in the life of a movie 
star. Romance crowds hard upon 
youthful daring. Friendships are 
cemented by perils shared and ap- 
petite never lags. Publishers as- 
sure us that the story is printed 
exactly as the author wrote it— 
without the dotting of an “i” or 
the crossing of a “t.” This, his 
first book, has bas gone 
through many editions and the 
young man has written three 
others which are in manuscript 
form, bearing the exciting titles 
of, “The Heavy Hand of Jus- 
tice,” “Tracking Whiskey Wolves” 
and “Daggers in Boots.” Horace 
writes very rapidly, his output 
totalling as many as 5,500 words 
at one sitting. 

And now he has entered the 
field of advertising as perhaps 
one of the youngest copy writers 
in America. His advertisements 
are signed and are run by the de- 
partment store of L. Bamberger & 
Co., Newark, N. J. Each adver- 
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tisement bears a picture of Hor- 
ace at the top and his own copy 
underneath, selling such things as 
boys’ sweaters and shoes. 

If authors of older years and 
more mature judgment could 
seize upon the method of making 
goods as attractive as Horace 
does, probably a great group will 
soon make their appearance in 
“Ad Land,” as the fiction writers 
call it. 

At the end of the description .of 
$9 sweaters which were being fea- 
tured recently, Mr. Wade, ad- 
dressing the other boys and girls 
through the columns of the news- 
papers, said “Mr. Black Sheep and 
Mr. White Sheep, you should be 
as happy as a little bee buzzing 
‘round in a blossom. Soft and 
fine and warm, these worsted 
sweaters are in all colors. Beauts! 
Just go right in and pick out a 
gray 


black, blue, green, cardinal, 
or any other color you like—to- 


day. Get ready for old Mr. Frost 
with his nipping fingers. He’s 
on the way. But what do we 
care, with one of these sweaters 
on?” 


LIVELY DESCRIPTION 


Then listen to the following 
piece of copy written for a suit 
sale: 

“IT was a boy entirely surround- 
ed by suits, a little island of joy. 
Invincible—that’s what they call 
some of ’em. Knock old Mr. 
Wear and Tear right out of the 
box. Gee, I'll bet dollars to 
doughnuts a boy would have a 
hard time making them take the 
count. Regular Dempsey suits. 
And the pockets, big and deep 
and warm—lined with chamois 
and double-stitched so they won’t 
wear out when overloaded. Say, 
fellers, just jam ’em full as a 
cranberry tart with marbles, tops, 
string, rabbits’ feet, baseball pic- 
tures, jack-knives and everything. 
’Twon’t hurt them. They’re ‘in- 
vincible.’ ” 
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This new addition to the copy 
writers of America hails from 
Chicago, started to write at five, 
has interviewed Babe Ruth, Mayor 
Hylan, Thomas A. Edison, Judge 
Gary and others, was a movie 
star with the Lasky Corporation, 
on the editorial staff of the New 
York World, and is eleven years 
old now. If he doesn’t get writers’ 
cramp or something, Horace is 
apt to outdo Old Man Specific 
himself by the time he is sixteen. 


Packers and Re- 
tailers Plan for Increased 
Co-operation 


‘6 HE Institute of American 

Meat Packers, through its 
committee to confer with retail 
dealers and trade associations, is 
planning to establish a system of 
co-operation with the United Mas- 
ter Butchers’ Association of 
America and other retailers’ or- 
ganizations, as well as with in- 
dividual retailers everywhere,” 
according to the National Pro- 
vistoner. 

“This plan includes features of 
the most practical character,” that 
publication says, “including the 
settlement of local grievances and 
difficulties by loca] committees of 
packers and retailers, and general 
co-operation from headquarters as 
well. Beyond this comes the 
greater and even more important 
task of educating the consumer, a 
task in which the retailer is as 
much interested as the packer, 
and in which he is showing the 
greatest desire to take part.” 

A retailers’ service division has 
been proposed by the packers, the 
duties of which would be: 

To keep in as close touch as 
possible with the affairs and the 
officers of butchers’ and grocers’ 
retail organizations throughout 
the country. 

To attend their conventions and 
address such conventions whken- 
ever practicable. 

To make a careful study of re- 
tail conditions, management, de- 
livery systems and accounting. 

To issue from time to time bul- 
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letins to the secretaries of the 
retail associations, to retail publi- 
cations. 

To make a study of the State 
and municipal laws governing the 
retailing of packing house prod- 
ucts with a view of obtaining 
standardization of such laws, 

To issue bulletins on the poor 
method of handling packing house 
products, particularly from the 
standpoint of conservation, 

The retailers have pointed out 
several advantages that will ac- 
crue to them in such an organi- 
zation, and have shown that great 
benefits would be obtained if such 
a body might take their complaints 
against the packers, such, for in- 
stance, as retail selling and sell- 
ing to restaurants and hotels by 
the wholesaler, practices to which 
the retailer is vigorously opposed. 

Both the packers and the re- 
tailers feel that they would be 
benefited by an advertising cam- 
paign of an educational nature, 
This campaign they feel would be 
especially valuable in educating 
the public with regard to the 
value of the cheaper cuts of meat. 


Brisbane Urges. Simplicity in 
Advertising Style 


“There is something more important 
than increasing your advertising, and 
that is the tone of your advertising,” 
Arthur Brisbane told the members of 
the New York Advertising Club last 
week Wednesday. 

“It depends upon the tone of the 
man who is creating or writing the 
advertising,” Mr. Brisbane continued, 
“whether the public is convinced that 
his product is the thing to buy. 

“The greatest teacher of elocution 
who ever lived was a man named Iso- 
crates, the greatest orator of ancient 
Greece. When he was asked how to 
convince others he replied: ‘To con- 
vince others, be yourself convinced.’ 

“I would like to say something, also, 
to the men who are either buying or 
creating advertising. Get back to ab- 
solute simplicity of statement and com- 
pel yourselves to write as though the 
thing you are writing had never been 
written before. There is nothing new 
—not even a new joke in the world. 
The man who creates is the man of 
genius. 

“You must compel yourself to write 
a thing as if it had never been told 
before. There is no new fact in the 
world, but you must force yourself to 
write as if you were telling your fact 
for the first time to people who have 
never heard it.” 
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Pictorial Review 


a The print order for the 
or i November and December 
1 issues of Pictorial Review 
- is 2,100,000 copies, per 


cual issue. 


ature, 

ild be 

‘ating : : - 

nal We believe this is the 
largest circulation ever 


achieved by amy magazine. 


We further believe that the 
great growth of Pictorial 
Review will continue in the 
future as it has in the past. 


hee Beck 


Advertising Director. 































Foldwell’s long, strong fibres 
and rag base make it an un- 
usually strong printing paper. 
Thousands of advertisers de- 
pend upon this strength to 
carry their sales messages“O 
clean and whole to their 
prospects, Learn what Fold- 

* well will do for you by send- 
ing for our booklet, “Paper 
as a Factor in Modern Mer- 
chandising.” 
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“Unusual? Absolutely! Yet it’s 
merely a matter of portraying 
the bow ties: Pictures sell goods 
— if they are faithful pictures.” 


T took Foldwell’s spe- 
cially prepared surface 


to bring out faithfully the . 


colors used on the mail- 
ing piece pictured here, 
And it took Foldwell’s re- 


- markable strength to hold 


at the seven repeated folds 
—each one weakened by 
die cutting. More remark- 
able still—no cracks ap- 
peared at the folds to de- 
face the impressions which 
portray silk cloth. 


Faithful visualization! 
Better results in direct 
advertising. 


CHICAGO PAPER CO. 


, Manufacturers 
823 S. Wells St. Chicago, IIL. 
“Nationally Distributed” 
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Everybody Has Had a Fling at 
Douglas Shoe Advertising 


Something About the Most Criticised Account in the World and Why 
Its Form Never Changes 


By W. Livingston Larned 


LLOW us to stage a play for 
you. 

It is a little advertising farce, 
and is not without humor and 
truth. 

It is by no means a new pro- 
duction; it was written years and 
years ago, and has been acted 
regularly ever since. 

The actors may change, in part, 
but the farce never. It goes some- 
thing like this: 


ACT ONE 


(Scene) Advertising Department, 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Brockton, Mass. 


Enter—Advertising Solicitor. 


(Is allowed to see the advertis- 
ing manager.) 

Advertising Solicitor: “I have 
come to see you regarding your 
account. My agency has a plan 
whereby this advertising will 
double its present results and will 


be far more attractive in its physi-. 


cal presentation.” 

Advertising Manager: “But we 
were not thinking of making a 
change. We are pretty well satis- 
fied as it is.” 

Solicitor: “You don’t mean to 
Say you are satisfied with those 
atrocious line drawings you are 
using—the illustrations ?” 

"Ve Nad 

“But it’s terrible stuff! The 
whole country is laughing at it. 
Can’t you see that for yourself? 
Advertising, in all its branches, 
has taken progressive steps for- 
ward. I know you must keep 
track of such things. See what 
your competitors are doing. The 
modern advertisement is a hand- 
some creation. Douglas pictures, 
Douglas typography and Douglas 
advertising are crude—too crude.” 
P “Yes, we have been told that 
it is.” 

“Then why stick to it so stub- 


bornly! Are Douglas shoes to re- 
main forever in the background? 
You can’t tell me that ugly adver- 
tising is necessary. If ugly adver- 
tising pays, then attractive adver- 
tising will double the results.” 

(Advertising solicitor allows his 
indignation to run away with his 
tact and judgment.) 

Advertising Manager: “All of 
this has been brought to our at- 
tention before. We admit the ad- 
vertising is not brilliant.” 

Advertising Solicitor: “That’s a 
mild word. It’s awful, simply 
awful. Why say, that picture of 
Mr. Douglas is funnier than any- 
thing in the comic sections. He 
has a pair of wooden hands. It’s 
a wood cut, isn’t it?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, our art department can 
make Mr. Douglas look like a real 
live person. And the figure work 
in the illustrations—it belongs to 
the Civil War period. We can 
give you human-interest pictures 
that are smart and up to date. 
Scenes in shoe stores—big shoes, 
handsomely retouched.” 

“But suppose we do not care for 
that type of illustration.” 

“It’s not what you want—it’s 
what you should use. Just drop 
in for lunch at any advertising 
club and hear what men say about 
your stuff. They laugh at it. But 
you can see it with your own eyes. 
It disfigures any magazine. It’s 
the poorest stuff they run.” 

“All that you say sounds remi- 
niscent.” 

“Then the account has been 
solicited by some other agency?” 

“Almost one a day is our rec- 
ord, and has been for ten years.” 

“Are they all as frank as I have 
been ?” 

“E efore the interview ends— 
yes.” 

“What’s your honest opinion? 
The wonder is that someone 
doesn’t get as far as Mr. Douglas 
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himself. Is he active in the busi- 
ness?” 

“Mr. Douglas can be seen at 
any time.- His office door is al- 
ways open. He superintends, per- 
sonally, all his advertising, you 
know 

“What ! Oh, 
it. Does he have to O.K. 
stuff ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I suppose you'd be willing to 
make a change, but can’t do it be- 
cause of the iron-clad rules and 
regulations.” 

“Mr. Douglas appears to have 
been extremely successful in all 
that he does and directs. We are 
here to be guided by his judg- 
ment.” 

“What about allowing us to 
submit some drawings and a copy 
plan ?” 

“There’s no objection.” 

“But would it get to Mr. 
Douglas ?” 

“He is always receptive—he 
looks at every suggestion made.” 

“Then I'll send or bring some- 
thing over. I think we can con- 
vince you that what we have to 
offer is superlatively better than 
the junk you are using now.” 

“Bring it along.” 


ACT TWO 
(Scene) Agency Office 
Advertising solicitor has 
opened a letter. 
He turns and speaks to another 
man across the desk. 


“Well, what do you think of 
that. After our submitting all that 
beautiful stuff, they say they are 
satisfied with what they are using 
now. What’s the use? Can you 
beat it! They don’t know a good 
thing when they see it.” 

Exit, biting on cigar. 

So much for the play, which is 
not so much an imaginary farce 
as you might be led to believe. 
It’s practically all solid truth. 

But here are facts that are not 
brought out on our puppet stage. 

Douglas shoe advertising has 
not materially . changed in the 
passing years, because it has paid, 
handsomely and satisfactorily. 

You may not like it, I may not 
like it— 


that accounts for 
the 


just 
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But it sells the: goods, 

What more can you ask of ad. 
vertising. Would you, in the same 
position, play around with an en- 
tire change of policy, if what you 
were doing was satisfactory) to 
you, the dealer and the trade? 

Advertising men seem to forget 
one thing, in criticizing the direct 
ing head of a great concern: that 
no fool ever created it and kept 
it going. A manufacturer is not 
entirely devoid of the fitness of 
things. He has managed to cok 
lect. a certain amount of adver 
tising knowledge. The years’ out 
put of advertising is not a closed 
book to him. 

Mr. Douglas is personally re 
sponsible for his advertising. He 
passes upon it and very often 
originates the ideas for both copy 
and illustrations. 

Series after series of Douglas 
advertisements have told of the 
maker’s struggle for success. 

It is a simple, straightforward, 
rather old-fashioned story and the 
illustrations that go with it are 
cut from the same bolt of cloth 
It does not pretend to be high- 
falootin. The product is not that 
sort. 

The advertiser’ deliberately sets 
out to create a homely atmosphere 
for the shoe. That is its intention. 
If there were elaborate illustra- 
tions by “famous artists” it would 
lend a false impression, It would 
defeat Mr. Douglas’ own purpose. 

It does not follow that a 
rugged, homely man, lacking the 
full-dress swagger and poise, and 
minus dinner-coat grooming, is an 
uninteresting man. It is possible 
for him to make fully as favor- 
able an impression as the “city 
feller.” 

The facts, as stated in Douglas 
copy, are quite as unassuming as 
the illustrations. But they do ring 
true.. And they tell a certain class 
of people the facts about shoes 
that is uppermost in their minds— 
in language that requires no in- 
terpreter. 

Long since, the theory was ex- 
ploded that the public demands 
typographical excellence. It is 
better of course, but if it’s some 
thing they want to know, they'll 
read every word of it. 
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Have You Received Your Copy? 


If not, drop us a line today and the re- 
turn mail will bring it to you. If you 
have received it, and tucked it away in 
some corner of your desk for future ref- 
erence, dig it out now, and carefully 
study all the facts and figures it con- 
tains. ~ They are real facts and real 
figures — guaranteed to be as near the 
actual truth as it is humanly possible to 
get them —and they prove beyond all 
questions the tremendous buying power 
of the Architect, the Contractor and the 
Builder, the men for whom we publish. 


NATION UILDER 


Tradepress Published Monthly, 
Publis ing ta 242 SoDearborn 
Corporatio “ae = Chicago, Iilinois 
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Advertising in 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The London Magazine—monthly 
My Magazine—monthly 

Premier Magazine—fortnightly 
Red Magazine—fortnightly 
Fashions for All—monthly 
Home Fashions —monthly 
Children’s Dress—monthly 
Woman’s Weekly—weekly 
Picture Show—weekly 

All Sports—weekly 


Sports for Boys — weekly 


Address enquiries regarding these 
Northcliffe publications. to the 
New York Representative ! 


Mr. WYNNE WILLIAMS, 
30 Church Street, 
New York City. 
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It is so easy to criticise an ad- 
yertisement of this kind and so 
dificult to explain away its suc- 
cess. Mr. Douglas would not 
continue using this form of copy 
if it did not sell shoes. He is far 
too shrewd, as a business man, to 
retain an unprofitable schedule. 

The average Douglas dealer will 
shrug his shoulders when asked 
pertinent questions. His answer 
is apt to be something like this— 
in fact, this is a dealer’s answer: 

“It isn’t what you might call 
handsome advertising, but it sells 
the shoes and has been selling 
them for as long as I can remem- 
ber. What’s more, Mr. Douglas 
does so much of it. We are loy- 
ally supported. You'll see Doug- 
las advertising wherever you go 
and in all the papers. I'd be 
afraid to touch or change a line 
of it.” 

Mr. Douglas is intensely inter- 
ested in this advertising and goes 
over it, point by point. It is his 
pride that he talks with the ar- 
tist, for example, and describes 

‘those scenes in which his boyhood 
figures. 

One such picture was of a 
schoolroom and a scene through 
the schoolroom door. It was 
necessary for the artist to draw 
the sketch a half-dozen times 
before it received the Douglas 
O.K. The smallest details were 
checked up. Mr. Douglas remem- 
bered how many desks there were 
in that room, the floor planking, 
the teacher’s desk and even the 
vista as seen through the open 
door. The drawings. as used, are 
literal translations of his past. 

But why this type of picture? 
Is the public interested in how 
Mr. Douglas carried water and 
wood, during long winter months : 
his schooling and his boyhood 
method of pegging shoes? 

Mr. Douglas thinks so. 

_ He wants a personality—a liv- 
ing individuality—to throb in 
every advertisement. People have 
more confidence in a product if 
they know its maker. 

As for that famous Douglas 
portrait. 

Few can appreciate what it took 
'o produce a satisfactorv likeness. 
Hundreds of pictures have been 
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made in every medium. They 
either did not look like Mr. 
Douglas or would not stand up 
under the exigencies of news- 
paper printing. 

Douglas advertising, despite its 
critics, will not change, because it 
is successful. People who say that 
they can improve it are not -so 
ready to guarantee results. 


Minneapolis Forum Changes 
Name 


The Minneapolis Advertising Forum 
has changed its name to the Advertis- 
ing Club of Minneapolis. The change 
of name will be followed by a com- 
plete reorganization of the club along 
constructive lines. An _ advertising 
clinic has been founded, a junior adver- 
tising club will be organized and im- 
portant changes are being made for 
increasing the effectiveness of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. 

The newly elected officers of the club 
are as follows: C Ferguson, presi- 
dent; H. H. Way and E. R. Learned, 
vice-presidents; T. G. Brooke, secretary 
and treasurer. 


K. F. Moore Joins Coffield 
Motor Washer 


Karl F. Moore, formerly advertising 
manager of the Van Briggle Motor 
Device Company, Indianapolis, has be- 
come advertising manager of the Cof- 
field Motor Washer Company, Dayton, 
O., manufacturer of “Coffield” electric 
and water power washing machines. 


Square D Account with Brooke, 
Smith & French 


The Square D Company, of Detroit, 


manufacturer of safety electric switches, 
has placed its advertising with Brooke, 


Smith & French, Inc., Detroit. A cam- 
paign in national magazines, industrial 
publications and newspapers will be un- 
dertaken. 


Candy Company Plans for 
Increased Advertising 

The Brandt Advertising Agency, of 
Chicago, has secured the account of 
the Berry Candy Company, of that 
city. An immediate extension of this 
company’s advertising activities is con- 
templated. 


Reling Joins “Journal 
of Agriculture” 


Philio W. Reling. formerly with 
John M. Branham Co., special repre- 
sentatives. has been made advertising 


-manager of the Journal of Agriculture, 


St. Louis. 





A Parts Manufacturer Advertises 
the Whole Product 


And the Ross Gear Company Is Doing It for Good, Sound Reasons 


ATIONAL advertising by 
4 manufacturers of accessories 
is not a new development. The 
practice is common, for example, 
in the automobile industry. But 
there are different methods of ad- 
vertising accessories. One of these 
different methods is that adopted 
by the Ross Gear & Tool Com- 
pany, of Lafayette, Ind. 

It was in February, 1919, that 
the first advertisement of the com- 
pany, in a strictly national me- 
dium, appeared. The entire series 
has as its main copy angle the 
selling of the auto truck to the 
American public. How this is 
being carried out is well illus- 
trated by one of the advertise- 
ments of the series. It is headed 
“Better Transportation—the Na- 
tion’s Vital Need.” Almost one- 
half of the full page it occupies 
is taken up by a picture of a 
motor truck running alongside of 
a railway, with a Ross steering 
gear superimposed across the il- 
lustration, The copy goes on to 
explain that “With rail facilities 
taxed to the breaking point, our 
biggest problem to-day is to re- 
lieve this strain and help trans- 
portation keep pace with industry 
and agriculture. + Unquestionably 
the solution is the motor truck. 
Its worth has already been estab- 
lished, and the necessity for its 
use on a larger scale is becoming 
more and more apparent every 
day.” 

Then follows a short talk on 
Ross steering gears to the effect 
that “Ross Steering Gears have 
played an important part in mak- 
ing the motor truck a more effi- 
cient and reliable means of trans- 
portation. The easy steering, 
safety and reliability, which is 
guaranteed by the exclusive screw 
and nut design, have made Ross 
Steering Gears standard equip- 
ment on 418 different motor truck 
models from 165 different manu- 
facturers.” 


The advertisement just quoted- 


marked the opening gun of th 
series. All follow the same poh 
icy of boosting the motor truck 
industry. The appeal is along yo 
cational lines. In other words 
both illustrations and text ‘mat 
ter feature lines of businesses in 
which motor trucks are, and ca 
be, most effectively used. For 
example, another advertisement 
features the use of motor trucks 
in road building, the general 
theme being that motor trucks ar 
helping to build their own road- 
bed, on which they will haul the 
country’s freight. 

At the time the first piece of 
copy appeared, Ross steering geafs 
were being furnished 115 mane 
facturers of automobile trucks 
This business had been developed 
through business paper advertis- 
ing and personal’ selling efforts. 

There are only approxi 
250 manufacturers who -might be 
considered possible purchasers of 
the Ross equipment. It is easily 
seen, therefore, that even before 
the national campaign had been 
inaugurated a considerable por- 
tion of the market had been sold. 
Only about 135 prospects re 
mained. 

When these facts are. consié 
ered, there is room for much 
speculation as to why the company 
believes a campaign of national 
advertising not only logical but a 
profitable investment of g 
hard-earned moncy. 


MUST SELL A VARIETY OF BUYERS 


There is a peculiar merchandis 
ing problem faced by manufac 
turers of the higher-priced aute 
mobile parts, although it is not, by 
any means, confined to that field 
alone. This problem lies in the 
situation existing between the en- 
gineering department and the sales 
department of automobile com 
panies. In the former, the prime 
consideration is the making of a 
car, or truck, that will be the best 
in its field: Cost does not assume 
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Substantiation’ 


The claims of the religious press as an 
essential to the completeness of any list 
worthy to be considered for the promo- 
tion of reader confidence and consumer 
acceptance, are built on logic, reason and 
its quality market. But 





The Religious Press 








bases its claims on something more de- 
monstrable than even these factors. Any 
number of well-authenticated records, 
consisting of facts and figures, are avail- 
able, which in themselves alone are a 
complete demonstration of the respon- 
siveness of America’s most worth-while 
constituency. 


May we discuss the facts and figures with 
you? 


For information address the Secretary, 
The Religious Press Department 


A. A. C. of W. 
47 East 25th Street, New York City 
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catalog 


INTERLAKEN 





Electric Service Supplies 
Company of Philadelphia, 
New York and Chicago, fore- 
saw that a catalog listing a 
wide variety of electrical ap- 
pliances would receive almost 
constant usage in connection 
with all electrical installations 
and replacements. Conse- 
quently, to equip their; ‘Cata- 
log No. 6” for hard service 

they covered it in the book 
cloth that is famous for hardi- 
—INTERLAKEN. 


\ y, 


=| BOOKLET or catalog bound in 
s@eaq| INTERLAKEN Book Cloth has the 
wai} dignity of appearance that creates 
recognition for your product and prestige 
for your firm. 
Let us send you a copy of “Getting Your Booklet 


Across.” It is a cloth-bound explanation of the 
economy and selling influence of fabric bindings. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 
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great importance in the eyes of 
the engineer. 

But the engineer can only sug- 
gest. All’ his recommendations 
are passed on by a group in which 
the sales department is well repre- 
sented. If competition is laying 
stress upon a certain part and it 
is really a talking point of value, 
they will favor a recommended 
part that can be capitalized on. 
But if a suggested addition does 
not add anything of selling value 
it is not apt to be regaz:led favor- 
ably. Naturally when a parts 
manufacturer's product is known 
by the public its adoption, will, 
yery likely, give the finished prod- 
uct maker a talking point that he 
can make good use of. To put it 
another way, a suggested part 
stands a better chance of being 
favorably acted upon by this group 
if its maker has created a con- 
sumer acceptance for it. 

In undertaking national adver- 
tising, therefore, two ultimate pur- 
poses were aimed for. First, it 
should be remembered that Ross 
equipment, despite its high stand- 
ing in the trade, was not known 
by the ultimate truck purchaser. 
A truck manufacturer could not 
boast of a Ross steering gear 
equipped truck, as he would did 
he use a nationally advertised ball- 
bearing or axle. The name meant 
nothing to the public. 

Yet the company believes that 
the value of a motor truck is 
greatly increased when its equip- 
ment is used. In fact, it claims 
a steering gear is not an acces- 
sory in the ordinary meaning of 
the. word. A better descriptive 
phrase would be a major truck 
unit. It is the company’s opinion 
that the steering gear is a vitally 
important part of a motor truck. 

Bearing this in mind, advertis- 
ing was given the task of creating 
a prestige for Ross products in 
the mind of the public similar to 
that which it holds with en- 
gineers and manufacturers. With 
this accomplished the manufac- 
turer has an additional talking 
point of great value. Another re- 
sult, with such a national prestige 
as an established fact, is that a 
growing list of truck builders 
using Ross equipment would serve 
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as a powerful leverage in getting 
into line the few manufacturers 
who are-not able to consider the 
steering gear because of an initial 
cost viewpoint. 

With the ground work ready, 
there came the problem of the ad- 
vertising copy. Should it be a 
purely selfish proposition based 
entirely on the equipment itself? 
That was the customary pro- 
cedure, Careful reasoning, how- 
ever, showed clearly such a line 
of action was not advisable. Back 
of it all was the fact that three 
classes of people had to be 
reached. 


THE TRUCK, NOT ITS PARTS, OF 
GREATEST INTEREST 


There was the manufacturer. 
How could his interest best be 
secured? By advertising Ross 
equipment? True, such advertis- 
ing for reasons mentioned previ- 
ously would help in a way. But 
the vital spark was missing. 

Then the dealer had to be con- 
sidered. In his case strictly Ross 
copy. would not amount to a row 
of pins. He was in business to 
sell motor trucks. Nothing else 
mattered much. 

Last of all was the consumer. 
What was he interested in, pri- 
marily? The automobile truck, of 
course. And the more people. in- 
terested in motor trucks the 
greater were the market possi- 
bilities for Ross steering gears. 

It was a three-cornered affair. 
The problem was to find an angle 
that would hit all three. Ap- 
parently a difficult problem. Yet, 
withal, quite simple. Suppose we 
reason this way. The surest way 
to gain the favorable attention of 
the truck maker is to boost for 
the use of the motor truck. The 
same applies to the truck dealer. 
Also, the truck prospect. With 
all three of them satisfied the 
Ross company could not help but 
profit. 

That, then, was the copy angle 
decidéd upon. Each piece of copy 
is a boost for the motor truck in- 
dustry. In addition the advertis- 
ing is helping along the “Ship by 
Truck” movement, which was de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK some 
time ago, by including the “Ship 
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by Truck” emblem in the copy. 
In fact, as far back as the early 
part of 1918, when the movement 
first started, all of the trade 
papers used by the Ross Gear & 
Tool Company carried an adver- 
tisement headed “Ship It by Motor 
Truck.” This piece of copy dealt 
entirely with the possibilities of 
the motor truck at that particular 
time, 

Every advertisement also con- 
tains an X-ray illustration of 
the Ross steering gear, placed 
diagonally across the page. The 
illustration has been used in most 
of the company’s advertising. It 
is aimed to overcome the average 
person’s supposition that the steer- 
ing gear is a very simple piece of 
mechanism, An illustration of this 
nature helps create a more pro- 
found: respect for the product in 
the mind of the public. 

From the advertisement quoted 
at the start of this article, it will 
be seen that only enough has been 
said about the steering gear to 
convey the idea of superiority in 
easy steering, safety and reliabil- 
ity. Every advertisement, there- 
fore, urges those interested to 
“Write for our booklet ‘Choosing 
a Motor Truck.’” The booklet then 
takes up where the advertising 
leaves off. It begins with an ex- 
planation of the importance of the 
steering equipment as related to 
the entire truck. Then follows an 
explanation of the various advan- 
tages claimed for Ross equipment. 
It is all written in simple, under- 
standable English, plentifully il- 
lustrated. Enclosed with each 
booklet is an up-to-date list con- 
taining the names and models of 
all motor trucks equipped with the 
steering gears. 

Proofs of all the national ad- 
vertisements are sent with special 
letters to all motor truck manu- 
facturers in the country. The 
good will of motor truck dealers 
is sought through a special organ. 
Although it is  beliewed these 
dealers see the advertisements in 
the national mediums and trade 
papers, the company also seeks to 
reach them in addition through 
this house organ. The publica- 
tion never grows beyond four 
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The “Rossgear,” as th 
publication is called, has thre 
main features—first, selling ide 
which the dealer can use to his 
advantage; second, some mechagi- 
cal information about the steering 
gear and its proper care; third 
some matter, either in text or 
illustration, in regard to motor 
truck manufacturers who ug 
Ross steering gears. 

Now with regard to results 
Out of the 135 possible purchasers 
on the prospect list before the ad- 
vertising started, over fifty have 
adopted the Ross equipment. This 
in the year and few months that 
the company has been advertising 
nationally. Of course all the 
credit for this gain cannot hk 
ascribed to the use of printers 
ink. Aggressive sales efforts 
played their part. Together they 
have produced the unusual it 
crease and the volume of bust 


pages. 


‘ness which the company-now é- 


joys. 


Kirschbaum Issues Price 
Statement 


A. B. Kirschbaum Comeats 
clothing manufacturer of Philade phia 
and New York, in 1,200-line space i 
the newspapers, has issued a statement 
regarding men’s clothing prices. 
statement says that on June 25, long 
after the company had booked its fal 
orders, it revised downward the whole 
sale prices of Kirschbaum clothes. In 
corporated in the statement is a letter 
which at that time was sent the retail 
trade advising it of the reductions ani 
pointing out that not only had the man 
ufacturer sacrificed all the profit, but 
part of the actual cost as well. 
action was taken so that Kirschbaum 
clothes could be retailed at price 
within the popular range of the buying 
public. 

The statement further points out tha 
Kirschbaum clothiers have gone a step 
further and made another reduction, 9% 
that at the present prices neither mane 
facturer nor retailer makes a profit—and 
even sustain a loss. 


The 


Two New Accounts with 
McKim Agency 


Beaver Motor Truck Company, Hamil 
ton, and the Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence 
Co., Ltd., have put their accounts in the 
hands of the Hamilton office of A. Me 
Kim, Ltd 

Harold, R. Rolls, formerly with tht 
Hamilton Herald’s advertising staff, 
joined the Montreal office of this agency. 
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PARCEL POST CASES 


Made only by 
CHICAGO CARTON CO. 


4433 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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**165 East Erie Street” 


Hussanp &? THomas Company 


CAnnounce that they now 
have associated with them as 
members of the firm 


WALTER WHITEHEAD 
and 
Matcotm Mac Hare 


“ 


H-owarp V. O’BrIEN 
who has been with the Com- 
pany for the past two years, is 
also now a member of the firm. 





Z 


HusBanpb & THomas Company 
CAdvertising 


Telephone Superior 6120 - 165 East Erie Street, Cuicaco 
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Advertising a Free Ser- 
vice Nationally 





(Continued from page 20) 
inside or corner, on vacant or oc- 
cupied property, has a short but 
interesting chapter devoted to it, 
followed by another on the size 
of the lot. Other subjects covered 
are leases, position of building on 
lot, types of buildings, basements, 
rest rooms and toilets for patrons, 
roofs and floors, heating and ven- 
tilation, coverings of driveways, 
pumps and tanks, signs and adver- 
tising, operating methods, women 
as attendants, competition. 

Bulletin number one contains 
about twenty pages of solid read- 
ing—close to 15,000 words. The 
subject is, therefore, gone into 
very fully in order to place be- 
fore the prospective builder every 
available kind of information. 
The second bulletin, entitled “Fill- 
ing Station Illustrations,” gives, 
on the first page, a partial list of 
oil and filling-station companies 
which have been assisted by the 
Wayne company in planning and 
building their stations. On the 
other twenty-three or twenty-four 
pages are illustrated 135 photo- 
graphs of stations in operation. 
Bulletin number three contains 
a fuller list—nearly 300—and 
twenty-one pages of plans and ele- 
vations. 

The information presented in 
the three bulletins is voluminous 
and comprehensive. It probably 
required months of work to gath- 
er. It is, in a way, a tabloid 
course in filling-station engineer- 
ing, of practical and academic 
value. 

The last two pages of each bul- 
lettin consist of instructions to 
Prospects arid a list of fifty-one 
questions to be answered. The 
prospect is asked to tear out the 
last sheet, answer the questions, 
and send it in to the company 
with a sketch of his property. A 
sample sketch is appended to show 
him how a survey of the site 
Should be'’made. ~ 

Advice is also offered to pro- 
spective builders on financing their 
Projects. The concluding para- 
graph of the booklet reads: 


‘ 
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SAVE 
50 To 500 


HOURS 


a year with our service. 
But time alone is not the 
only factor, Your effi- 
ciency as an expert space 
merchandiser depends 
upon the volume of your 
information — its fresh- 
ness—reliability— accessi- 
bility. 

Detailed advertising rates, 
minute circulation analysis, 
mechanical requirements on 
over 6,000 publications. No 
matter what the question— 
the answer is there—and it’s 
right. Revised and issued 
every month at a cost of less 
than ten cents a day. None 
so complete and accurate. 


Judge for yourself. This ad- 
vertisement attached to your 
letterhead entitles you to a 
copy of the current issue on 
ten days’ approval. No ob- 
ligation whatever—but clip 
it now. 





154 West Fort Street 
Detroit 
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Great Growth 
and Lead of 


The Detroit 
Sunday News 


Guts October, 1912, 

when publication figures 
semi-annually became obli- 
gatory by law The Detroit 
Sunday News has gained 
124,838, or over 126 per 
cent in circulation. This is 
more than double the in- 
crease of its only Sunday 
competitor. The net paid 
circulation of The Detroit 
Sunday News for Septem- 
ber, 1920, was 231,559, 
which is 65,274 in excess of 
the latest known figures of 
its only Sunday competitor. 


The Detroit News 
Daily and Sunday 


The Advertiser's Exceptional 
Opportunity 


Always in the Lead 
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“As a part of our policy of en. 
deavoring to better the filling 
station business, any advice or 
suggestions relative to the finan. 
cing, construction, operation of 
the examination of plans or 
ground layouts of proposed filling 
stations will be gladly and freely 
given and without semblance of 
obligation ®n your part. How 
ever, in order that we may be able 
to intelligently assist you in soly- 
ing your problems, we must be 
given specific information and 
other necessary data pertaining to 
the question.” 

So far as the success of the 
plan is concerned, the company 
said to Printers’ Ink: “In almost 
every case where plans have been 
furnished by us they ‘have been 
used without change, and we have 
secured the storage equipment.” 

The frank and straightforward 
nature of the advice given in the 
bulletins to prospective builders is 
worthy of note. No illusions are 
pictured. Any man who reads the 
first bulletin through and still 
wants to go into the business is 
a fine prospect and should, by 
every rule of success, succeed. He 
is made to look at every discour- 
aging phase of the situation. For 
instance, on the subject of com- 
petition, he is told: 

“In a town of 2,000 inhabitants, 
it can reasonably be expected that 
there will be at least two filling 
stations and that each will-attract 
and hold a certain amount of busi- 
ness. It can also be expected that 
if none of the larger oil compa- 
nies has entered into the terri- 
tory with a filling station they will 
do so at some future time. 

“This also holds good in the 
larger cities. If any particular 
section of the city has an un- 
usually attractive gallonage and 
only one station to serve it, it will 
be invaded by at least one other 
company who will naturally take 
over a part of this gallonage. 

“Just what percentage of busi- 
ness any new station can or will 
take from an established station 
is dependent on the general ar- 
rangement and attractiveness of 
the station itself; likéwise the 
products handled and the. service 
given. The old rule of business 
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IN WORCESTER, MASS. 
IT’S THE TELEGRAM 


Local Advertisers Vote on the Reader- Advertiser 
Efficiency of Worcester Newspapers 


By JAMES ROBERT McCUTCHEON 


HE day has come when National advertisers and agency space 
T buyers want to know the “ins and outs’ of all newspapers they 

may be considering for advertising purposes—and the points they 
want know most about are encompassed in the fourteen questions 
shown the table below. The questions have a greater significance, 
however, when local advertisers have voted upon them—after they have 
checked each newspaper in their city which they believe, from experi- 
ence, best answers the intents and purposes of each question. So, after 
sending questionnaires to leading Worcester advertisers, I present the 
result of my survey in the following table: 
































Gazette} Post [Telegram 
Which paper has greater family influence? 
; ; - 6 
Which paper gives the best news service? 6 
Which paper gives best features? 8 
Which paper do you think would be best for out- 
of-town advertisers? 11 
Which paper is best made up and printed? 7 
Which paper is recognized as having largest cir- 
culation? 9 
Which paper is considered most progressive?.... 5 
Which paper has served you best for business 
purposes? 6 
Which paper is most anxious to help advertisers 
get results? 3 
Which paper is most careful about the adver- 
‘tants tising it prints? : : 4 
1 that Which paper pays most attention to getting up 
filling advertisements? 3 
ttract Which paper is strongest in reader confidence?.. 8 
busi- Which paper is best for automobile advertisers?. 7 
1 that Which paper would you use if only one was to 
mpa- be selected? 1 8 
— TOTAL VOTES 7 191 
y will 
1 the ATHER interesting, the above table, isn’t it?—for doesn’t it shed 
| R acceptable light “— the whole subject of which Worcester news- 
cular paper best serves the purposes of readers and the business réquire- 
un- ments of advertisers in the Worcester zone of Massachusetts? ve 
and National advertiser and agency man knows that the newspaper whic 
- will best serves its readers must naturally best serve its advertisers. The 
; wi interests of readers and advertisers are inseparable. They go together. 
»ther So, in arranging either permanent or emergency campaigns, the National 


take advertiser may review the above table with great profi 


rusia *“*WORCESTER’S ONE BIG NEWSPAPER" 


will FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE 

ae PAUL BLOCK, INC. 

aot 250 Fifth Avenue, New York Kresge Building, Detroit, Mich. 
the Century Building, Chicago, Ill, Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
vice 
ness 
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$6,839,742,000 


worth of crops was produced in 
territory (Jowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


Nebraska, Kansas, N. Dakota, S. Dakota, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, “Arkansas and Texas) in 1919. 


—almost HALF the entire crop value of the nation. 


—nearly FOUR TIMES the value of all the Auto- 
mobiles and Motor Trucks made during the same 
period. 


These Middle Western farming states are RICH. 
They are buying the most modern farm equipment 
and Motor Trucks—TRUCKS will carry your 
Truck and Accessory Advertising effectively to the 
“home town” dealers of these siates. 


TRUCKS, 555 7th St., Des Moines, Ia. 


New York Office, 51 East 42nd St. 
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will still hold good. Of two com- 
petitive stations in any particular 
locality, the more progressive one 
will ultimately control the major 
portion of the business.” 
Splendid advice, surely, and 
good enough to be imitated by 
every concern in its dealer talk. 
More of this sort of counsel would 
be salutary for every business. 


HOW WOMEN MAY BE ECONOMICALLY 
EMPLOYED 


As a factor in the efficient man- 
agement of a filling station, the 
experiment of employing women 
as attendants comes in for a lot 
of attention. No opinion is ex- 
pressed for or against the custom, 
but a number of cases are cited 
where it has been tried with suc- 
cess and where it has failed. The 
prospect is left to follow his own 
judgment. As the matter has a 
bearing on one side of the dealer 
question—male versus female sales 
people—the policy of the Wayne 
company in discussing the matter 
is interesting. Many manufactur- 
ers have not been successful in 
their first efforts to substitute 
women for men in retail sales 
work, particularly in more or less 
technical lines and where members 
of the force work in groups of 
two or more units. The follow- 
ing quotation from the bulletin is 
therefore significant: 

“One company established a 
school and engaged women rang- 
ing from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age. After they were con- 
sidered. sufficiently trained, they 
were sent out to the filling stations. 
At the outset, they placed from one 
to four to a station: This did not 
give satisfactory results for sev- 
eral reasons. Where three or four 
were at the same station, they 
were extremely hard to discipline 
and refused to take their work se- 
riously. When trade slackened 
down for a few minutes instead 
of seeing that the station was in 
order and their accounts correct, 
they would go into a social ses- 
sion, usually sending out for ice 
cream and other refreshments. 
The result was that when a cus- 
tomer came in each one expected 
the other to serve him, or one 
girl, more conscientious than the 
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rest, would do the major portion 
of the work. 

“It also developed that a great 
many men, rather than have a 
woman raise the hood, pour in oil, 
etc., would do it themselves and 
rather than wait on themselves to 
this extent and get their hands all 
dirty, they would go on to some 
other station. 

“Another company carefully se- 
lected a number of women rang- 
ing in age from 25 to 40. They 
were carefully schooled for sev- 
eral weeks in questions of station 
management and then placed at 
various stations as managers and 
cashiers. They were paid a good 
salary; their duties consisted of 
managing the station and hand- 
ling the money. They did not 
wait on the cars, but were given 
from one to four boys ranging 
from 16 to 18 years of age. In 
some instances these boys were 
colored. They were always in 
uniform and obliged to keep them- 
selves neat and presentable. They 
took .off gasoline and oil tank 
covers, raised and locked the 
hoods, served the gasoline, oil, 
water and air. 

“The woman manager made all 
entries on the daily report sheet, 
received all money and made all 
change, and checked the gauging 
of all tanks and the reading of all 
meters, thereby securing greater 
accuracy and also making sure of 
the fact that a customer’s hands 
would never be soiled by receiv- 
ing greasy money. 

“Women are naturally better 
housekeepers than men. As a re- 
sult it was found that when busi- 
ness was a little slack that she kept 
the boys busy cleaning up around 
the station, washing windows, 
trimming the lawns and in winter 
keeping the drives clear of ice 
and snow. 

“Several of them became very 
proficient in demonstrating and 
selling lubricating oils. 

“In cases where the women 
were carefully picked and care- 
fully trained, there seemed to be 
very little cause for complaint. It 
usually developed that the com- 
bined salaries paid to a woman 
and two boys was somewhat less 
than that paid to two men.” 








Advertising Scouts Watch the 
Consumer at Close Range 


“Listening in” When the Public Airs Its Opinions Often Develops a 
Fresh Theme 


By Arthur Lemont Chapman 


N American manufacturer, 

desirous of extending his op- 
erations in Canada, had gone about 
it in a progressive Yankee spirit. 
For three years he invested $50,- 
000 a season telling about his 
goods in advertising. 

Perhaps he sensed just a little 
natural prejudice. The Dominion 
is broad-minded, but is highly de- 
sirous of encouraging local enter- 
prises. 

However, our immediate story 
deals with the “Adveftising 
Scout,” the new type of after-the- 


war adventurer whose business it 
is to discover any changes that 
may have taken place in the buy- 
ing habits of a market and there- 
by to provide copy-angles and 
campaign plans for advertising of 


the future. 

This American manufacturer 
with a Canadian branch plant and 
high ambitions, had made a per- 
sonal tour of the territory. When 
he checked up the spirit of his 
advertising with his own observa- 
tion in the Dominion, he wa’ not 
entirely satisfied. He frankly 
feared that the copy and illustra- 
tions were more American than 
Canadian. 

It was difficult to decide, with 
any degree of satisfaction, just 
what this copy form should be. 
And then the advertiser himself 
had a series of hunches. 

An exposition was scheduled 
for Toronto, which is an annual 
event of wide importance. The 
advertiser had installed a preten- 
tious exhibit of his goods and 
the advertising department re- 
ceived this unusual notation: 

“I want two men—two copy 
writers—to spend a week at the 
exposition. They will simply 
‘hang around’ our booth and keep 
their ears open. They will take 
notes of all they see and hear. I 
want to know what chance re- 


marks are dropped by those who 
pass and those who stop to ask 
questions. I want opinions in the 
raw—uninspired and _ unbiased, 
One of these men must speak 
French. Expressions passed by 
factory workers, by farmers, by 
all classes rich and poor alike, 
will prove interesting. And when 
this information has been col- 
lected at the end of a week and 
written out in the form of a con- 
cise report, we will decide upon 
our future advertising appeal.” 

At first the advertising men as- 
signed to the task were amusedly 
skeptical. Nothing would come 
of this rather silly procedure. In 
the end indifference had changed 
to enthusiasm. Their memo pads 
were filled with quite remarkable 
and always intimate inside knowl- 
edge. It was material that could 
have been secured in no other 
way. 

Based on the report they 
compiled, a highly successful 
newspaper campaign has _ been 
constructed. It is- filled with lo- 
calisms. Some of it is largely 
vernacular. 

The advertiser is going a step 
further. The same men are visit- 
ing stores in all the provinces, 
talking with people at railroad 
terminals and in hotel lobbies. 


MAPPING OUT THE ROAD 


This idea of sending “Advertis- 
ing Scouts” to ferret out uncon- 
ventional and close-contact themes 
for a campaign, has received fresh 
impetus of recent months, Ad- 
vertising must dig in and do hard 
work. Its lazily joyous and in- 
stitutional days are almost over. 

Never in the past has enough 
of this field work been done. 
There is nothing quite like know- 
ing the public mood and its pri- 
vate preconceived notions of a 
product. 
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I f you should ask us what 
Suggestion in Advertising 
means, we should tell you 
that it is the things you say 
without mentioning them. 


words —with the preface on the 
last page! Strathmore Paper Company, 
Mittineague, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


Write for“Quality—Suggested by Fine 
Paper Unadorned.” An essay without 


STRATHMORE 
Expressive “Papers 
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These modern scouts are not to 
be confused with the professional 
“investigator” of the old régime. 
The scout of to-day is an advertis- 
ing man. He is often the very man 
who will create the campaign and 
he returns. so full of inspiration 
and enthusiasm that he can’t 
sharpen pencils fast enough to get 
his new ideas on paper. 

A phonograph concern manu- 
facturing an accessory for hold- 
ing records, put out a very hand- 
some piece of cabinet-making that 
retailed for more than' $200. The 
advertising campaign that accom- 
panied it was largely a matter of 
ultra-artistic backgrounds. The 
appeal was to those who loved 
luxury. 

Things did not go well. With- 
out previous recommendation the 
advertising agency set a number 
of field scouts to work—copy men 
—and they went untagged and 
unknown from one town to an- 
other. Their real identities were 
kept secret, but at the expiration 
of a week they united in com- 
piling a report that covered al- 
most fifty typewritten pages. The 
sum and substance of it was this: 
“No present market for a $200 
accessory. Easy market for the 
same idea in a cheaper price— 
say to retail at not more than $40. 
Change pattern to colonial and 
mission. In advertising, feature 
accessibility of record rather than 
handsome character of the furni- 
ture.” 

Factory output was stopped, 
methods entirely revised, and now 
the product is making money with 
direct returns from the revolu- 
tionized advertising. 

When the decision was made to 
advertise extensively—to the tune 
of almost a hundred thousand 
dollars—a concern manufacturing 
a farm-lighting and power plant, 
came to feel that the material 
should not be prepared without 
intimate knowledge of conditions 
and the market. 

It had heretofore been the cus- 
tom for department managers, 
road salesmen, brat.ch office heads, 
etc., to confer with the advertis- 
ing department, securing in this 
manner such informition as was 
considered essential. 
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‘THERE'S a VENUS for laying out 
the first draft of your i 
appropriation, for the final penci 

etches, and for every step be- 
tween—each perfect for its purpose. 
Use pencils that exactly fill your 
work; it’s easier and economical. 

17 sof 
ferdnees 6B tc 3. 


B’s indicating Softness 
H's indicating Hardness 
6B or SB for copywriting or art work 
3B or 2B for stenographic work 
HB or F for general writing 
H or 2H for ledger work 
Plain Ends doz., 
Ecbtes tiedSesotee, eas 


At stationers and steres 
throughout the werld. 
American 
Lead Pencil Co. 
205 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


and London, Eng. 
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Oakland, California 


1 You can at one cost reach the 
greatest number of possible consum- 
ers in the Hast Bay territory by 
using the 


@akland<srGribune 


(the home paper). The East Bay 
territory comprises the cities of Oak- 


* land, Berkeley, Alameda, and sub- 


urbs, with a population of 350,000 
on the continental side of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

1 This is the leading manufacturing 


& and shipbuilding center on the Pa- 


cific Coast. 

1 You cannot cover Oakland and the 
East Bay Cities without using the 
OAKLAND TRIBUNE. 


The Trisuwe 
render. 


3 
excellent 
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It has come to be recognized 
that this idea is not so produc- 
tive as it would appear to be, 
however. Information passed 
down from one person to another, 
going through processes of dis- 
tillation, en route, finally loses 
much of its spontaneity, even its 
power to convince. 

Several advertising men, ex- 
plorers at heart, dressed the part 
and fared forth to places they 
had never visited before, although 
long identified with this account. 
We say “dressed the part” ad- 
visedly. They donned. farm 
clothes, brogans and venerable 
slouch hats and became “farm 
hands” for the time being, but 
never remaining at one place more 
than a day or so, on one pretext 
or another. The men in question 
were “farm born” and took to 
the work quite naturally. In ad- 


dition to this they were specialists 
in farm accounts. 

Back to the office they came, 
brown as berries, and far more 
sophisticated in the technical de- 
‘tails of their advertising subject. 
They knew it first-hand, they 
knew the consumers’ side, they 
knew why some light: and power 
plants were failures, the strength 
of others, the arguments that 
would best serve at various pe- 
riods of the year. 

More than one piece of copy 
and more than one idea for an 
illustration that had seemed en- 
tirely serviceable before were un- 
ceremoniously “scrapped.” 

“You can get exactly the same 
data,” some will say, “by going 
out with a salesman or by hob- 
nobbing with any small town 
dealer. The local agent knows 
that stuff by heart. Why turn a 
copy man into.a Sherlock Holmes 
and fit him out with a trunk full 
of disguises?” 

Unfortunately, the real meat of 
a question can’t be secured from 
people who are on their guard. 
When you approach the dealer or 
the consumer and ask questions 
he is on his guard; self-con- 
scious, feeling cautiously for his 
answers, combative, suspicious. 

There is nothing funnier than 
the interview by a “professional 
investigator” with, say, a green- 


merchandising 
co-operation 
available for 
an 1 or 
prospective 

» advertiser. 
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Honest Merchandise 
Truthfully Advertised 





Many sales managers declare that most 
of their men have forgotten how to sell 
goods. Mere order-taking has been a 
bad thing for them. This applies with 
equal force to advertising. 


The advertising of the future must sell 
goods. We have done this kind of ad- 
vertising all our lives. We have gone 
forward instead of backward. Our co- 
operation will satisfy your most exacting 
requirements. 















ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
915 Olive St. 
SAINT LOUIS 





























The South Bend Market— 


covering Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan 
assures an immense purchasing power for almost 
every line, when a reasonable selling means be 


employed. 


The South Bend Tribune— 


leads all its competitors in this field and enjoys a 
PRESTIGE with the people of the market that is 
seldom equaled. 












Foreign Representative : 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
200 Fifth Ave. Peoples Gas Bidg. 

Philadelphia Office: 

Colonial Trust Bidg. 


ONLY MEMBER A. B. C. in South Bend, Ind. 
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A Magazine 
For Every Man 
Who Sells 
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AND NOW COMES 
another issue of The By si 

Morning Mail+“ America's | 

Most Beautiful Advertising 

j L" 





bby F cannot bere 
orning Mail. 
the publication for 


e 
distribution. It goes to 
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grocer or a tradesman of any 
sort. As like as not he will make 
his answers come out your way. 
He is anxious to please. Does he 
sell more Riso Baking Powder 
than G. and B.? Why certainly! 
Are people enthusiastic over the 
new method of squeezing tooth 
paste from Gub-and-Dubbs nov- 
elty tube? You betcha! 

Observation, direct and cau- 
tiously staged personal contact 
of the man who creates an ad- 
vyertising campaign with the peo- 
ple and the problems he must 
meet, shrewd study from the side 
lines of trade—these are the un- 
assailably valuable fields for’ in- 
formation. And .it’s coming to 
the point when only copy prepared 
on this foundation sells the goods. 

It seems so ridiculously un- 
workmanlike, so stupid to prepare 
advertising in the half light of 
sales knowledge. You can make 
a stew if you have a few vege- 
tables and a fire, but any real 
chef demands everything in the 
way of essential ingredients from 
the first pound of selected lamb 
to the last blessed clove and the 
last pinch of “Kitchen bouquet.” 

Imagination—the advertising 
imagination—is a resourceful and 
productive force. It will carry 
the artist far and the copy writer 
well around the trade. It will 
never rush him across the winning 
post. 

We have heard some men say: 
“Just give me the package, the 
product, whatever it is, the me- 
dium and the space I am-to fill 
and a pad of paper—that’s all I 
need. I'll prepare your cam- 
paign.” 

When markets were different 
and every manufacturer over- 
sold, that sort of bunk might 
have passed muster. It will never 
do so to-day. 

Just as the American manu- 
facturer advertising in Canada in- 
sisted upon sending scouts to the 
frontiers for data, so will our 
coming campajgns be bed-rocked 
on uncapricious fact. 

Our own druggist in a small 
town near New York confidently 
whispered to us the other evening 
as a quiet young man left the 
store: 
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“See that chap? Well, there’s 
something queer about him. He’s 
been hangin’ around the shop for 
three or four hours. Said he was 
waiting for somebody. But he 
didn’t fool me for a minute. I'll 
bet he’s a federal officer trying 
to find out how I sell the little 
likker I keep in stock.” 

The d ist was mistaken. 

The “quiet” young man was a 
brilliant agency copy writer and 
production expert. And he was 
in that drug store because he 
wanted to see what complexion 
soaps were going best and the 
things that people said when they 
made their purchases. For two 
or three weeks he has been spend- 
ing two or three hours each day 
in this form of investigation. 

Among other points he noted 
that practically every customer in- 
stinctively put the cake to the 
nose to sample the scent. That 
was valuable to him—it meant 
something. He also found that 
the strong tendency was for peo- 
ple to ask the druggist:. “What 
do you consider the best soap?” 
Yes, despise not the little dealer. 
He is still and always will be a 
vigorous deciding factor in every 
sale. 

From our own observation we 
are not ready to believe that suf- 
ficient study has ever been made 
of the buying habits of com- 
munities of people; it being un- 
questionably true, that they vary 
quite materially. Florida buys in 
one mood, Kansas in another. 
New York has few points in com- 
mon with Georgia. 

Human nature may be the same 
fundamentally, the world over. 
But buying habits are matters of 
locality and of precedent. The 
thought of writing to market 
without being on reasonably in- 
timate terms with it is unthinkable. 

Irvin Cobb has the right idea 
and it applies to advertising. 
When Cobb is on a lecture tour 
he stands at the door of the hall 
and sees everybody in—looks ’em 
over, individually. And when it’s 
time for him to talk, he has to 
be called from the audience, to 
the platform. 

e know; we've watched him 
do it, 
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Why Some Firms Lose 
Money 


(Continued from page 8) 
know his plant, his methods, his 
system of bookkeeping, and know 
that he will not manufacture at 
a loss, 

“The first thing I do when I 
go to a plant is to notice the age 
and condition of the machinery 
and the arrangement, or routing, 
of the various operations of pro- 
duction. Those. are matters of 
management, and you will often 
find in them the reason why a firm 
does a big business but does not 
make money. 

“For illustration, take a large 
printing plant. The latest type of 
high-speed, automatic-feed, two- 
color rotary press will turn out 
3,000 sheets, 44 by 64 inches, per 
hour. A plant still using old 
hand-fed__single-color presses, 
operating at 800 to 1,000 sheets an 
hour, or much less than 400 sheets 
an hour, counting the double ma- 
chining, cannot expect to make 
money on big jobs as a properly 
equipped plant will. Yet as a 
matter of fact, most of the print- 
ing in this country is still being 
done on hand-fed, single-color ma- 
chines, 

“Similar conditions are found 
in practically all lines of indus- 
try. Hundreds of, thousands of 
old-type lathes, planers, millers, 
shapers and other tools are still 
operating in this country and turn- 
ing out only 25 to 65 per cent of 
the production which the same 
amount of manual labor cost and 
plant time cost would produce with 
the latest type of machinery. 
Millions of tons of merchandise 
is still moved by hand instead of 
by speedy conveyors; and I could 
give innumerable other examples. 

“Another very important factor 
in the causes why some firms 
do not make money in proportion 
to their efforts and opportunities, 
lies in the proper. planning and 
routing of production throughout 
the factory. In the majority of 
cases this phase of factory opera- 
tion is not handled in anything 
like an efficient manner. I have 
found the first ‘operation taking 
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place on the ground floor, the next 
on the fifth floor, the third in a 
different shop altogether, the 
fourth on the third floor of the 
original building, the fifth back 
on the ground floor again, and so 
on. Think of the degree to which 
all that lost motion and waste of 
labor time and factory time add 
to production cost and cuts away 
rofit ! 

“All those things are up to the 
management; they should not be 
left to the whims of foremen. 
But while industry has developed 
many splendid and able managers 
in this country, it is unfortunately 
true that many others do not 
measure up to the standards that 
are needed. Management seems 
to be too much regarded as a 
gift, or an instinct, which some 
men have, and others haven’t and 
can’t acquire. That may be true; 
it is certain that only some won- 
derful instinct can help a man 
without system. With the right 
system, devised for his own con- 
cern and its special conditions, 
many parts of management that 
are a trouble to-day become prac- 
tically automatic and are no 
trouble to the manager at all. 
Without such a system, only luck 
keeps a concern from bankruptcy.” 


THE INTEREST OF ADVERTISERS 


A telephone call broke in on 
Mr. Baker for a while. When he 
was through, I asked him to tell 
me how he viewed the interest of 
advertising men in the situation 
he had outlined. 

“The situation,” he replied, “is 
of course of special interest to 
advertising men and men who ad- 
vertise. Where there is only one 
product and one quality of it to 
be advertised, all that the adver- 
tising man needs to know is that 
the production plant, sales organi- 
zation and distribution are ready 
to take care of the increased busi- 
ness the advertising will bring. 
But where there is a variety of 
products and also of qualities, I 
think the advertising man should 
most certainly say before thinking 
of the advertising, ‘Let’s look at 
your production cost and _ sales 
schedules.’ Only by study of pro- 
duction cost and comparing that 
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WHEAT and MEAT 


The World’s Greatest Staples bring 
a stream of gold to 


ARGENTINE 


MUNDO-ARGENTINO 
An illustrated weekly 
190,000 GUARANTEED circulation 


and 


EL HOGAR 


A weekly Home Magazine 
85,000 GUARANTEED circulation 


reach the -homes, with acknowledged. purchasing 
power, throughout Argentine and the adjoining 
Republics of Uruguay, Paraguay and Chile. Die- 
criminating local advertisers never fail to include 
both publications in their appropriations. 


Publishers 
LA EMPRESA EDITORIAL HAYNES, LTDA. 
Maipu 393 Buenos Aires 


For information regarding advertising rates, copies of publica- 
tions, etc., address: 


Export Advertising Agency, Chicago 

T. B. Browne, Ltd., New York 

Horatio Camps Co., New York 

Foreign Advertising & Service Co., New York 
Johnston Overseas Service, New York 

Roland Kay & Co., Chicago 

National Export Advertising Service, New York 
Ete., ete. 
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Are Your Products Sold in Argentine, 
Uruguay and Paraguay? 


Have you proper dealer distribution in all of 
* these logical American Markets? 


Mr. Marcos Grinfeld, General Representative of 
“Editorial Atlantida,” from Buenos Aires (A. R.), 
publishers of the most important group of maga- 
zines on the east coast of South America, is now in 
this country, and has established their U. S. Branch 
at 1006 Times Building, for the purpose of assisting 
American manufacturers and advertising agencies 
who aré interested in developing their trade in these 
countries. 

He will be pleased to make appointments with 
anyone interested. 

Telephone Bryant 8159 for an appointment. 





ATLANTIDA 


An illustrated weekly—GUARANTEED circulation 
82,570, reaches.90% ofthe high-class purchasing. power in 
Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay. 


EL. GRAFICO 
A weekly magazine of sport—GUARANTEED circula- 
tion 53,460. 


; BILLIKEN 


An illustrated weekly children’s magazine. The only 
magazine of its kind on the east coast of South America— 
GUARANTEED circulation 48,620. 


A weekly magazine of literature—GUARANTEED cir- 
culation 32,540. Its contributors are the most famous 
Spanish writers throughout the world. 


For rates, copies and information, address 


EDITORIAL ATLANTIDA 
1006 TIMES BUILDING - - NEW YORK CITY 
or any recognized foreign Advertising Agency 


We have no authorized representative in this country 
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with the market, can the advertis- 
ing man safely advise as to which 
line is the best one to make the 
leader of the advertising cam- 
paign. 

“Consider the situation of, say, 
a large watch house. It makes, 
we'll say, cheap watches and rela- 
tively expensive watches. The 
advertising man might naturally 
well say to this house, ‘Don’t buck 
against the tide; put your push 
against the thing that’s already 
moving!’ That’s a safe general 
principle, but circumstances can 
make it very unsafe. 

“Temporary cost conditions, as 
in recent times, may have made it 
impossible; except at great loss, to 
continue making the cheapest 
watches at their established price, 
and simultaneously a change in 
watch buying fashion among the 
public may be making the big 
market, not for a cheap but for 
amore expensive watch. Without 
reference to a reliable system of 
costs and market figures, the ad- 
vertising man will almost certainly 
go wrong. If he rely on guess, 
or instinct, he certainly will. 

“Equipped with full and correct 
data, showing every detail of the 
production and its market—such 
as every house should have—then 
the skilled advertising man will 
quickly see which product to make 
his leader and which way to 
switch the plant so as_ to 
make that line ready to meet the 
demand. In every case, as I view 
advertising, the advertising man’s 
duty is so to advertise as to make 
the house pay. He falls far short 
of his duty if what he makes pay 
is only some one product of the 
house. 


“Advertising men should, there- 
fore, be careful to see that their 


clients adopt proper cost account- 


ing and production methods. Then 
they will not so often find that 
their good work has been wasted, 
because while it has brought the 
sales results expected and prom- 
ised, a lack of right management 
has failed to reap the advantage. 
In this way advertising men can 
largely help to reduce the number 
of firms that are doing a big busi- 
ness, but losing money at it.” 
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Graffco 
PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


AB. sturdy fellow, slick 
as a whistle and hand- 
some as Beau Brummel— 
that’s the recent arrival in the 
Graffco Products family. 
He makes in a jiffy the most pleas- 
ing pencil points you ever had— 
and, believe me, he does it well. 
Blunt, medium, or needle point, 
you get exactly the kind you want, 
quick, clean, neat, without having 
to make any special adjustments. 
1,000 or more perfect points from 
one 35c cutter, the only wearing 
part, easily replaced. 





Used anywhere—horizontal or 
vertical. Built in our own 

lant of very best materials, 
Handsome! antenes in nick- 
eled spun brass. Will last a 
life-time. Write for illus- 
trated folder. 











GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
-Mfrs. Graffco Clips and Signals 
18 Beacon St., Somerville, Boston 42, Mass. 
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The 
LEXINGTON 
HERALD 


OTOR CAR, truck and 

automobile accessory 
advertising in the only 
morning paper in Lexington 
reaches the heart of the 
Blue Grass, home of a 
million prosperous people. 
Lexington’s wonderful 
neighboring network of hard 
surfaced roads is constantly 
thronged with motors. 


Address Service Department, 
The Lexington Herald, or 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
Foreign Representatives 


Chicago, NewYork, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Kansas 
City, San Francisco 























Getting Student Trade Is Mainly 
a Matter of Knowing How 


We are prepared to furnish com- 
plete merchandise information, 
rates, etc., to advertisers inter- 
ested in . 


Men's Dally & Weekly College papers 
High School papers 

Boys’ Prep. School papers 

Girls’ Prep. School papers 


Literary Student papers 
Theological Student papers 
Medical Student papers 
Legal Student papers 


Ask Us Anything 

You Want to 

Know About the 
College Trade 
Established 1913 


SS, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


508 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Canadian Association to Sell 
More Electricity 


The Electrical Co-operative Associ 
tion of the Province of Quebec ha 
been formed to promote the growth 
of the electrical industry in all i 
branches: One of the duties of th 
field representatives under a secretary. 
manager will be in the sphere of news 
paper advertisin in expanding th 
business and in Suilding up good will 
for the electrical dealers and contrap 
tors. 

It is stated that the electrical bus 
ness transacted in Quebec in appliance 
amounted to over $18,000,000 lag 
year. The new association has an o 
jective of $100,000,000. 


S. M. Evans Heads National 
Paint Association 


S. Marshall Evans of the Eagle 
Picher Lead Company, Chicago, wa 
elected president of the National Paint, 
Oil di Varnish Association at th 
closing session of the thirty-third a 
nual convention at St. Louis. 

Other officers elected were: 
er eg Eastern zone, H. S, 
eld, New York; Southern, R. S. We 
sels, Atlanta; Central, W. A. Al 
Cleveland; Western, Charles W: odru 
San Francisco; Canada, T. F. Mon 
penny, Toronto, and L. T. Beale, Phy 
adelphia, treasurer. 


Vice 
Chat- 


A Service Opportunity for 


Clothing -Advertisers 
New Haven, Conn., Oct. 25, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I have often tried to buy my winter 
suits—alike in weight, warmth, weave 
The difficulty is that in making 3 
change of suits of different weight 
of cloth one is apt to catch cold. 
Some ad man looking after cloth 
from a mill may find a way so to matk 
cloth that it can be bought alike @ 
weight, warmth and weave—year afte 


year. 
C. J. Picxert. 


Poster Association Directors 


to Meet 

The fall meeting of the board of & 
rectors of the Poster Advertising At 
sociation, Inc., will be held Novembe 
16, 17 and 18, at the Grove Park Ins 
Asheville, N. C. It is expected ther 
will be in attendance all State sect 
taries and a number of representative 
of soliciting organizations and nation 
advertisers. All. members are invited 
to attend the meeting. 


American Magnestone with 
Mace Agency 


_ The American Magnestone Corvort 
tion, Springfield, Ill, has placed if 
yee, | with the Mace Advertisi 
Agency, Peoria, Ill. Advertising 

appear in general and class publication 
for “American Magnestone Stucco.” 
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QUIS 


To those desirous of opening a 
new market or increasing turn- 
over in Britain and Europe! 


Mr. Geo. W. Kettle 
Managing Director 
The Dorland Agency, Limited 


The Largest International Advertising Organization in 
Europe 


will arrive on the “Olympic’”’ 


on or about November sth next 


can be seen by appointment 
at our New York offices 


Nine East Fortieth Street 


The DORLAND AGENCY, Lt. 
Dorland House, 16 Regent St., London, S. W., 1 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Also Atlantic City, Washington, D. C., Buenos Aires, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Paris, Warsaw 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
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amateurs 
in business and 
ing Your dabblers in soci- 
Men ology were as- 
tounded to see labor unrest come 
with high wages. They as little 
understand the—to them—more 
pleasing manifestation of content- 
ednéss and increased production 
which is now appearing coincident 
with a lessened demand for work- 
men. 
- Some manufacturers are show- 
ing a short-sighted glee in the 
present signs. They, the short- 
sighted ones, are withdrawing the 
bribes they formerly offered in 
the way of bonuses, profit-sharing 
plans, shop committees and so on. 


Keep on Sell- Some 
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They feel that bribes will not be 
needed when the balance of power 
goes to the employer. 

But some see farther. One 
manufacturer has just said that he 
plans to increase his efforts to 
sell himself to his men. As he 
says, with a frankness that dis 
closes a striking lack of self-de 
ception: 

“When my workmen held the 
whip I used the flattery and bribery 
which were fashionable in hopes 
that I could keep turnover and de 
mands low. A fawning courtier 
of the Middle Ages had nothing on 
me, and I don’t blame my men for 
considering. me much as kings did 
their courtiers. 

“And the more I gave them, the 
more they demanded—and got. 

“Now it looks to me as though 
for a while jobs will be scarce 
and worth holding. The work 
man will get back to the customary 
but wholly wrong attitude of be 
ing grateful to his boss for giv- 
ing him work. In that state of 
mind, he will appreciate little 
things more than he did big ones 
a few months back. 

“Therefore I am going to con 
tinue the labor rélationship work 
we started when we had to. I 
am personally going to see to it 
that my employment department is 
as courteous and suave when 
queues of men wait in the rai 
as when they had to solicit ap 
plications. Our employees’ com- 
mittees are going to continue im 
office, and bonuses for production 
will be retained. 

“And to top it off I’m going to 
continue to sell the firm to the 
men with bulletins and payroll 
stuffers. In fact I am going to 
lay extra emphasis on this. 
plan also to mail to the men’s 
homes, pamphlets designed to sell 
the whole family not only on the 
firm but on America and the exist 
ing economic organization of it 
dustry. Probably I shall under- 
take to educate the men on some 
of the fundamentals of economics, 
for, as the labor agitator’s inflt 
ence wanes, as it always does 
when unemployment looms, the 
soil will be in better condition t 
absorb sound ideas.” 

If all employers would take up 
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this man’s far-seeing programme, 
the next period of high pressure 
prosperity would undoubtedly see 
less labor trouble and fewer out- 
rageous demands. 


The banker 
and the stands at a nar- 
> row passageway 
Banker's in the highway 
O. K. * of business. He 
has the power to halt and to 
catechise many advertisers who 
try to go through the gateway. 
If he is not satisfied, he can deny 
them entrance altogether. The 
banker’s capacity for credit-veto 
is what gives him this power. 
Without his approval, many am- 
bitious marketing plans would not 
get far. i 

Right now, during this period 
of restricted credit, when bankers 
are doling out money only to 
those borrowers who can “sell” 
their industries, this subject takes 
on urgent timeliness. Granting 
this, how can bankers be sold on 
the economic importance and 
credit. needs of a business? The 
best way to do it is to give them 
some facts about it. Supply them 
with arguments in behalf of the 
business. Sell them just as ear- 
nestly and as thoroughly as the 
consumer is sold. Get an adver- 
tising message to them that will 
make them realize that they are 
not justified in discriminating 
against the business being adver- 
tised. 

It is heartening to know that 
some advertisers are already doing 
this. A few months ago Printers’ 
Ink told how a motor-truck man- 
ufacturer was conducting an ad- 
vertising campaign designed, first, 
to sell the banker on how essential 
the motor truck is, and, second, 
to encourage him to recommend 
automotive equipment to farmers. 
A similar plan is being used by 
others. The J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Co., for instance, em- 
ploys space in publications reach- 
ing the banker in which it tells 
of the value of Case Kerosene 
Tractors to farmers. Here is the 
kind of message it directs at the 
banker : . 


The farmer, who, with the assistance 
of his local banker, purchases a Case 


Advertising 
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Kerosene Tractor, thereby adds to his 
promise to pay, an increased ability to 
pay. The possession of dependable 
Power Farming Machinery enables him 
to do his work more rapidly, more thor- 
oughly, and to a great extent, com- 
pensates for the serious shortage of 
farm labor. Ownership of a Case Kero- 
sene Tractor and properly related Case 
tractor-drawn or driven machinery makes 
the farmer’s promise better and his bank 
balance larger. 

he banker who appreciates the im- 
portance of his ability to advise, as well 
as to finance the prospective tractor pur- 
chaser, will be well repaid for sending 
for our catalogues. 

The superiority of Case Farm Ma- 
chinery, bearing the good old trade- 
mark of the Eagle on the Globe, and the 
fact that this standard of superiority 
has been faithfully maintained for sev- 
enty-nine years, is worthy of serious 
consideration. 


Note that the banker is asked 
to send for catalogues, so that he 
can learn more about the product 
he is asked to finance. Many com- 
panies in advertising directly to 
the consumer, manage to get 
something in the copy that is de- 
signed for the eye of the banker. 
The intention, of course, is to 
enhance the product’s collateral 
value in his mind. Other con- 
cerns. have their salesmen call on 
bankers just as though they were 
regular distributors. On _ these 
visits, the salesmen tell of the 
progress the company is making 
in that territory, how well the 
local dealers are doing, the satis- 
faction of the users, etc. These 
informal visits help to keep the 
banker “sold.” 

And that he should be kept 
“sold” on many products. that run 
into money and that must be 
financed on long payments goes 
without saying. Such missionary 
work among country bankers is 
especially important. Most farmers 
are unable to finance the purchase 
of the vast store of up-to-date 
equipment needed on modern 
farms without the help of a 
friendly banker. 


advertising 


Ease Upon “® 


agent informs us 
Topical Copy that in all his 
experience he has never seen so 
many advertisers undecided about 


their copy. They do not know 
what trend to give it. Market 
conditions are changing so quick- 
ly that these manufacturers are 
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afraid that any advertising they 
may prepare now will be an an- 
achronism by the time it appears. 

These advertisers are agitated 
not without reason. Many of 
them have been using topical copy 
for the last two or three years. 
The effervescent character of the 
times made such copy necessary. 
With international conditions al- 
tering every day, and with even 
vocabularies going out of date 
over night, it was essential for 
many advertisers to give their 
messages a timely tinge. 

The events, however, of the last 
few weeks have reversed this sit- 
uation. The drop in the commod- 
ity market has made it unsafe 
to advertise many factors which 
have made capital copy ever since 
the war began to wreck estab- 
lished business customs. A few 
advertisers have lately had copy 
come out quoting prices, after 
those same prices had been shot 
to pieces. Automobile manufac- 
turers have prepared copy glori- 
fying their immense production, 
arguing that their cars must be 
good because their plants were 
vastly oversold. Suddenly can- 
celations poured in. Production 
dropped. Part-time working 
schedules were inaugurated. 

That is why advertisers are 
now so careful about their copy. 
They see that it is a mistake to 
write timely or topical advertise- 
ments without due regard for the 
changes in conditions that may 
take place before they appear. 

But the passing of war-time 
copy vogues need not cause any 
regrets. If the use of topical copy 
has become inadvisable, there are 
still plenty of time-tried copy 
slants that can be used without 
any fear of being out of harmony 
with current conditions. For nu- 
merous articles there is no better 
copy than that which strikes the 
utilitarian note. Advertising that 
tells of the various uses to which 
the product can be put is always 
pn How to use the article ad- 
vertised is generally a sale-pro- 
ducing type of message. 

For other products, economy is 
now the note that will most 
quickly reach the ears of pros- 
pects. Efficiency, in the case of 
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other articles, is the magic word 
that will open sales. specially 
should this apply to the factory 
machines and equipment. When 
factories were at full blast, when 


,orders exceeded supply, when the 


sales department was yelling itself 
blue in the face for “production,” 
shop economy was sacrificed. 

But when orders slow down, 
when profits dwindle, it will be 
a matter of saving money as well 
as making it. Then will the ex- 
ecutive turn a listening ear to 
him who speaks in the language of 
“economy,” “value” and “efficiency,” 

In the days to come there will 
be less fat and lazy, order-taking 
advertising and more of the kind 
that sells goods. Advertising 
prepared now for those days 
must be conceived with this in 
mind or its effect, when pub- 
lished, will be out of keeping 
with the spirit of industry at the 
moment. 


Price 
Advertising 


In advertising 
those commodi- 
ties in which a 
in a Falling price dechine has 

Market set in, it is nat- 
ural for advertisers to indulge in 
price comparisons. It appears to 
be a logical way to impress con- 
sumers with contrasts between the 
figures that prevailed at the peak 
and those obtainable now. 

But there is a certain danger 
lurking in this practice. If car- 
ried too far and emphasized too 
much, it will not only add fuel 
to the consumer’s suspicions that 
he has been the victim of profi- 
teering, but it will have the effec 
of making him believe that further 
declines are in order, and thus 
defeat the very aim of the adver- 
tising, which is to start the con- 
sumer buying freely again. 

It is a safer and sounder plan, 
now as always, to lay the em- 
phasis on the value of the mer- 
chandise, rather than on the price 
of it. Suspicions as to profiteer- 
ing are already widespread enough 
among the consuming public. Ad- 
vertising should have a care that 
it does not convert those. sus: 
picions into convictions by a reck- 
less display of drastic price com- 
parisons. 
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“Our appropriation is small, 


but it demands personal service” 


Mr. W. P. Fiske, Sales Mana- 
ger of Fromite Laboratories, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., (makers of Fro- 
mite Toilet Products) told us 
this ten months ago. (To which 
we replied, “After all, why not? 
It isn’t the amount invested 
but how the investment is 
made that counts.” 


As a matter of fact, our first 
advice was not to advertise but 
to develop distribution more in- 
tensively along new lines which 
we proposed. And today this 


The RICHARD S. 


good concern is enjoying a fine 
increase in sales, with a selling 
and advertising plan unique in 
its field. 

That the advertiser with a 
small appropriation should re- 
ceive the same intelligent, con- 
scientious guidance and counsel 
as the large advertiser, is the 
keynote of Rauh service. 

If you think your account is 
too small for personal service, 
we welcome the opportunity to 
show you that it is not. 


RAUH Company 


First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh 
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To the. Head 
of a Small 
GROWING 
AGENCY: | 


I OFFER you an unusual | 
opportunity to free your 
mind of all worry of office 
routine and to devote your | 
| entire time to the business of | 
| satisfying your clients and | 
| getting new ones. 








Eleven busy years of agency ex- | 
perience in all its phases—with 
big agencies, handling some of 
the most famous accounts—have. | 
equipped me to take entire re- | 
sponsibility for 

The management of your 

office—including the buy 

ing of space. 


May I tell you more, in person? 
A YOUNG WOMAN OF 27 
Box 161, Printers’ Ink 


























AGENCY 
EXECUTIVE 
(Food Expert) 
WANTED 


Large New York agency wants man 
with several years of agency experience 
in handling food accounts, and expects 
to pay him a salary commensurate with 
his ability. He is probably at present 
employed and looking for a bigger op- 
portunity. He must know advertisin 
and especially the grocery trade an 
food merchandising. He must have 
planned and written successful food 
copy, especially of the type run in news- 
papers. Since he will work on one of 
the largest food accounts, he must be a 
man who can speak with authority, over 
30 preferred, well educated, poised, and 
a hard worker. Absolutely no use ap- 
plying unless you possess the highest 
vualiftcations. Write full details in con- 
fidence, including salary desired and 
former connection. Address P. A., Box 
160, Printers’ Ink. 
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W. L. Brann in Advertising 
Advisory. Work 


W. L. Brann, who has been vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of sales and advertising, 
of the National Cloak & Suit Company, 
New York, will become a sales and ad- 
vertising adviser. He has established an 
office in New York. Mr. Brann will 
serve the National Cloak & Suit Com- 
pany in an advisory capacity on sales 
and advertising matters. He will also be 
associated with The Dorland Agency, of 
New York, in an advisory capacity, 

Mr. Brann was with the National 
Cloak & Suit Company for - thirteen 
years. 





New York Agencies Will Meet 


The first meeting of the year of the 
New York Council of the American As- 
sociation of' Advertising Agencies will 
be held on November 18 at 6:30 P. m, 
in the clubrooms of the New York Ad- 
vertising Club. 

At this meeting the recently elected 
board of governors of the New York 
Council for 1920-1921 will hold its first 
meeting with the members of the council, 





Changes in “Pacific Ports” 


W. W. Watt, who for some time past 
has been sales manager of Pacific Ports 
Seattle, has been appointed general 
manager, with headquarters in Seattle. 

. M. Dodson, who. has been in 
charge of the South for this publica- 
tion, has been appointed Eastern sales 
manager, with headquarters in New 
York. < 


H. D. Kennedy with “The 
Literary Digest” 

H. D. Kennedy, formerly with Good 
Housekeeping and Popular Science 
Monthly, has joined the advertising 
staff of The Literary Digest. Mr. Ken- 
nedy will work with B. H. Carter in 
the New England territory. 


Peggy Paige Account with 
Blackman Agency 


The advertising account of the Pegay 
Paige Dress Company, New York, has 
been | om in the hands of The Black- 
man Company of the same city. 


Boice Du Bois with National 
Biscuit Co. 

Boice DuBois, author of numerous 
magazine articles, has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, New York. 


The Oorang Kennels, of LaRue, 0., 
has placed its advertising account with 
The J. Horace Lytle Co., Dayton, 0. 
Copy will appear in the class publica- 
tions and in agricultural publications. 
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L! HUNG CHANG was a superman 
both because of his own keen brain 
and also because of the background 
of centuries of study and philosophy, 
which gave him a basis from which to 
judge situationsand determine conduct. 


Any man, any organization, is lucky 
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doors have passed big pople present. 

In the passing of each is bid- 

oars GATCHEL & MANNING. INC. 
: Photo ey PRESIDENT 

Opposite Independence Hall oloG ngravers 
PHILADELPHIA 














$< 
The Standard Paper for Business Stationery 


T 
"pond 


It isn’t what you think of your stationery 
—but what your correspondent thinks. Con- 
sider the cash value of the favorable impres- 
sion made by your letter on crisp, crackling, 
dignified Old Hampshire Bond. 


Book of Samples on Request. 
> Hampshire Paper Co., South Hadley Falls, Ma/fA25 
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Little - Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


USINESS, like civilization, is 
in a constant state of evolu- 
tion, and its various phrases like- 
wise. Selling to-day seems to be 
passing into its fourth stage of 
development. Originally conducted 
upon the basis of bargain and bar- 
ter, it moved on to the good old 
“drummer” days, and the typical 
. salesman was a round-faced indi- 
vidual with an expansive paunch. 
Next, and lately, came the knock- 
’em-down phase, when advertise- 
ments reading “Wanted, aggres- 
sive salesman” were to be found 
in every help-wanted column. 
The common conception of sell- 
ing was a matching of wits and 
wills. Selling was a combat. In- 
terviews were gained by battering 
down office doors and sales made 
by subduing the quaking buyer 
with the force of a hypnotic per- 
sonality that, with grandiloquent 
flow of words, reduced.the buyer 
to a flaccid state in which, at the 
command “Sign here,” he obedi- 
ently grasped the proffered pen 
and forced quivering fingers 
along the dotted line. 
* * * 

And now, let us be thankful, 
we are emerging to a samer con- 
ception and practice; a realization 
that selling is~ really * serving— 
serving and benefiting the buyer. 
Close analysis of buyers’ needs 
and recommendations are taking 
the place of persuasion; explana- 
tion of facts replaces the old com- 
bat of wills. The carbon paper 
salesman approaches with an 
analysis of the different types 
suitable for the various kinds of 
work for which the buyer re- 
quires the product to the end that 
utmost economy may be obtained. 
He suggests new kinks by which 
speed is gained. The wholesale 
salesman demonstrates the value 
of buying the whole line, not by 
an argument on its quality and 
price, but by a hard-pan exposi- 
tion of principles of modern mer- 
chandising. Sellers of mechani- 
cal devices designed for utility 
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and labor saving no longer ap- 
proach with a proffer of so much 
machinery, but with the idea of 
showing a service and installing 
a system to produce definite re- 
sults. ; 

The old order ch th. and 
giveth place to new. One con- 
cern has replaced the words “Sales 
representative” with “Service rep- 
resentative” on its salesmen’s busi- 
ness cards, The new type sales- 
man is a necessity for these 
hesitant times. Imbued with the 
new idea he becomes a welcome 
visitor. “Sales resistance,” “buy- 
er’s mental barriers”—these cease 
to exist. The salesman is no 
longer a salesman; he is a bringer 
of service. 

Happy day when serving in- 
stead of selling becomes the uni- 
versal spirit! ; 

* * 

A trade investigation is more 
than merely asking straight ques- 
tions. These, more often than not, 
elicit evasive or unnatural an- 
swers. In an interview a man 
never talks with the abandon he 
does on a street corner. Many 
are the ruses employed by the ex- 
perienced Trade Investigator to 
draw out his man and get the real 
truth. Here is one that worked: 

For several minutes the T. I. 
stood in front of the candy coun- 
ter aimlessly watching the mer- 
chant unpacking chocolates.- ‘Sud- 
denly he ventured: 

“Forty cents’s a thunder of a 
lot to charge a dealer for that 
grade, isn’t it?” 

Caught unawares by this’ appar- 
ently naive sally, the merchant 
blurted out: 

“Huh, they’re chargin’ me sixty- 
five, an’ I buy more in a week’n 
anybody else in town buys: in a 
month! Who’s gittin’ ’em for 
forty?” 

Sixty-five cents was the answer! 

* * 


As has been pointed out time 
and time again, there is scarcely 
a man in the United States who 
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re HE clean-cut di ity of an Oplex Electric Sign 
8 adds to the architecture of a building instead 
*y of detracting from it. That is why 87 per cent 
of of the signs sold to banks in Detroit during the 
he passed three years have been Oplex Signs. 
ry Applied to electrical advertising Oplex Signs pro- 
duce the same effect. They present your trademark 


in a distinctive, dignified way, they tie your na- 
; tional advertising to the dealer's door. 
. The mark of an Oplex Sign is raised snow-white 
glass letters standing out from a dark background. 
They are day signs as well as night signs—raised 
white characters by day, solid letters of light at 
night. Other Oplex advantages are lowest upkeep 
cost, greatest reading distance, and the fact that any 
; trademark can be perfectly reproduced in» raised 
: Oplex characters. 

Let us send you a sketch showing how your 
Oplex Signs will look. 


The. Flexiume Sign Co. "LECTRICAL ADVERTISING 


Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Factory 
Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
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An Opportunity for Trade 
Extension in the Far East 


A retired bank president, whose 
habits of life make it essential that 
he combine business with pleasure, 
contemplates an extensive and 
leisurely made trip through China, 
Malay Peninsula, Philippines, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo and Hawaiian 
Islands. 


He desires to establish contact giving 
him authority to appoint agencies for 
American-made Flashlights, Thermos 
Bottles, Thermometers, Weather Instru- 
ments, Cameras, Cutlery, Phonographs, 
Thread, Watthes, Drugs and other high- 
grade American products. 


While this man will finance himself, he 
wishes it distinctly understood that he is 
to’ be well paid for services rendered. 


Write us and we will be glad to place 
this man in touch with you, that you 
may learn why he is in a better position 
to establish the kind of agencies and 
trade relations that you desire than 
almost any other man likely to visit 
these countries. 


Address 


H. ©. Goodwin, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 


is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor-saving og an up-to- 
ae t t. tus estimate 
orev mente yb 
THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 














More Than 4,500 Dealers 


in confections and soft drinks 
in the Philadelphia territory 
subscribe to the 


RETAIL e@sats LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 


== 




















ARYSVILLE 


CALIFORNI 


—Surrounded by Fruit, Dairying and 
Intensive Farming Interests. The trade 
center of two entire counties and a portion 
of three others. Most satisfactorily cov- 

ered by The APPEAL—+the oomne paper 
of largest circulation north of Sacramento. 
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says, “I do. not believe in adver- 
tising,” who in some way does not 
use the force of advertising in his 
business. The latest example 
which has been sent to the 
Schoolmaster by a member of the 
class is a particularly good ex- 
ample. Frank J. Forster, who 
makes bread, says that he doesn't 
believe in advertising and then 
proceeds to use it in his business, 
His label follows, advertising 
Honey Wheat Bread, Quality, and 
putting his name over to his ‘tus- 
tomers. 





The Schoolmaster wonders un- 
der what item the printing of these 


labels went. Whether it was bad 
debts, overhead, or whether Mf. 
Forster considers the label a part 
of the bread he makes. 

* * * 


“For twenty years I gave away 
my ideas,” said an advertising man 
recently. “Now I’m selling them. 
And I’ve made—oh;> several thou- 
sand or so in the last four or five 
years.” 

If there is one thing more than 
another about which advertising 
men and others who do “creative” 

















Les Angeles — The largest city in the West 
IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 





MEMBER A. B. C. 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Grows Just Like Los Angeles 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Lester J. Clarke, G, G. Logan Pay, 00. Co., 


604 Times Bidg. 
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work complain it is that ideas are 
poorly paid for. 

That there is ground for this is 
beyond question, but the School- 
master believes that “idea men” 
face a brighter future. Business 
men are realizing, more than ever 
before, that ideas are valuable and 
they are willing to pay a decent 
price for them. 

A case in point is that of a free- 
lance newspaper man who walked 
into the office of a big ‘film com- 
pany a few days ago, took a pencil 
from his pocket and with it wrote 
four words on a sheet of paper. 
“That’s a suggestion for the name 
of a picture play,” said he, “and I 
want $500 for it.” He got it. 

The trouble with most “idea 
men” has been that they are poor 
salesmen. They do not seem to 
be able to put the proper valua- 
tion on their output. And as long 
as they were willing to accept $25 
for an idea or a suggestion that 
is all they got. 

* * 


Everyone who lives by his pen 
develops unconsciously, it seems, 
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a S Put “Corn Belt” 
on Your List 

, and size it up. You will find 

t fills every definite place 

and will help you concentrate 

,) without a heavy overlap. 

Write for analysis. 

, Total circulation in excess of 150,000. 

CORN BELT FARMER, Des Moines, Ia. 


BVYILVING 
MATERIALS 
A Magazine fer the Dealer 
—formerly *Poptimist 


314 New Telegraph Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Reaches 10,000 Retail Building Supply 
Dealers monthly. The only A. B. C. 
paper in its field. 


























AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American C ain. 
500 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 





BETTER PRINTING for less money 
Send for Free Samples! 
10,000 4-page Poster, pe aE. inches . - 
10,000 4-page Folders, 4x9 inches........ 
10,000 4-page Folders, 6x9 Inches........ % 
10,000 Circulars, 6x9 inches...........+.+ 30 
10,000 Circulars, 9xi2 Inches..........+-- 50 
10,000 Circulars, 12x18 iInches.........-- 





lopes, 3% x6% Inches........ 
All other printing at low prices. donpies free! 


E. B. Fantus Co., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Ser AG 


Saving a ga 16 the te 
magazine of The Direct Mail Advertis. 

ing Association. 6 mos. $1;  yeor $2. 
POSTAGE 18 East 18th St, New York Gity 











RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 


CHARLES J. HIRT, Managing Director 
ELECTROTYPES, STEREOTYPES and MATRICES 
Save Duty, Time and Expense 
Head Office: 185 RICHMOND ST. WEST - TORONTO, ONT. 

Plants at: MONTREAL, TORONTO, LONDON, WINDSOR 











SMITH, DENNE 


TORONTO 
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[CANADIAN ADVERTISING | 
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& MOORE | 


MONTREAI 
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GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
Plan, Art Work, Text and 
Production 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











My advice can be used to 
much advantage before copies 
are submitted to clients. 
New Telephone—Ashland 7652 
ALBERT R. BOURGES 
Consulting Photo-Engraver 
Flatiron Building, New York City 














Potential Capital 


Wideawake young man for sales 
promotion, secretary or assistant 
to executive. Desires connection 
where activity, tact and energy 
are primary requisites. Educated 
here and abroad. Best refer- 








ences. B. H. A., Box 162, P. I. 


Punchy Cartoons 
Drawn by Experienced > 
Newspaper Cartoonists 
for Advertising 
Trade Press 


House Organs | EVERETT E. Lowry 
Conventions Lew MERRELL 


Business CanToon SzRyicz 


Advertising Bldg., Chicago Phone State 7731 


POLAND 


A two-fisted, growing nation. Business 
connections made now will expand with 
the growth of the country. A Polish- 
American editor with broad advertising 
experience is prepared to give his ser- 
vices and advice on correspondence, 
advertising, etc. An aythority on Polish- 
American advertising. 

F. KEMPCZYNSKI, 11 Broome St, Newark, N. J. 


COPIART SERVICE 


COPYWRITING 
AND ILLUSTRATING 
FOR ADVERTISING 


15 Park Row 























Barclay 9054 
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certain little “writing habits” that 
are sometimes quite amusing. The 
Schoolmaster happened in re- 
cently on an agency copy chief 
and found him absorbed in one 
of his ad-literary masterpieces, 
thumb of left hand in armhole of 
vest, right hand scribbling out a 
magazine page. 

This man confided that he often 
catches himself in this peculiar 
pose when he is turning out some 
of his most virile copy. When 
asked to explain it, he replied 
with a shrug, “Darned if I know 
—perhaps it’s one of these new 
psychic phenomena. 

And as the Schoolmaster, think- 
ing deeply, found his way through 
the copy room, he noticed at every 
desk men busily scratching away 
in the white heat of creative in- 
spiration. One chap was sitting 
precariously on the edge of his 
chair. Another crouched down 
low over his pad like a Gaston 
Chevrolet straining at the wheel. 
A third, evolving a boiler ad, was 
fumbling with the lobe of his ear. 

Was the fellow gifted with 
some miraculous sixth inner sense 
that enabled him, om provocation, 
to “listen in” on the telepathic 
currents of thought of his boiler- 
buying public? This psychic busi- 
ness—who knows?—there may be 
something in it for the advertis- 
ing man after all. 


Dealer 


Literature 


ldeas, Copy, opy, 
Mtustrations 
ting and- 
Distribution Plans 


BRAD STEPHENS 6 (0 


Park Sq. Boston, Mass. 








“GIBBONS Knows C ANADA™ 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


Partner wanted to handle advertisirig 
feature profitable parcels post Christmas 
goods proposition. Details and unques- 
tionable reference. Address Box 302, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Executive-Secretary for a small national 
trade organization. One with good abil- 
ity as an observer and organizer, as 
well as one willing to travel and to 
edit a monthly ‘bulletin to members. 
Box 313, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted 
An ambitious and competent young man 
with some experience to solicit advertis- 
ing in New York for a high-grade textile 
journal. Exceptional opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Address Box 299, Printers 
Ink, New York. 


Assis:ant editor for automotive trade 
journal wanted by large southern pub- 
hshing company. Unusual opportunity 
for young man with some business e¢x- 
perience, preferably in automobile lines, 
and willing to start at moderate salary. 
Box 315, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR for established monthly trade 
paper; must be competent to report con- 
ventions, gather local news, write leaaer 
Stories and editorials; edit copy; buy 
paper and cuts, makeup and publish 
paper; only man possessing ali these 
qualifications considered; answer must 
give age, religion, experience, and full 
particulars, including minimum salary 
wanted to start. Opportunity, Box 322, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—-Man or Woman. We want an 
artist plus. Must handle pen and ink 
and wash and have a sense ot color as 
well as ability to make attractive layouts 
for type and illustration aavertisements. 
Plus actual agency experience. Plus a 
desire to co-operate with five service 
men. Fuius the ability to judge and buy 
art work. Plus the ability to assume 
sole responsibility for the entire art 
work tor twenty-five or more national 
accounts. Tell us your experience and 
send samples of your illustrations and 
layouts. ‘hey will be carefully handled 
and promptly returned. Address box 
301, rrinters’ Ink. 























WANTED 
A COPY MAN OF MATURE 

ABILITY 
This man is doubtless now in some 
agency ot high reputation. He is doing 
good work and is capable of doing even 
more important work. We hope he has 
had automotive experience in addition 
to general copy and merchandise experi- 
ence. Such a man will find friends in 
co-workers who appreciate ability and 
character. ‘ihe agency is well and 
soundly established, having had all 
forms of recognition for 18 years or 
more. The compensation will be made 
interesting. Write X, Box 300, P. IL. 





Wanted—Man to act as Office Manager 
who understands the selling of securi- 
ties and al] its branches. he Bankers 
Investment Trust, 905 Pioneer Bidg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED GIRL, capable of tak- 
ing responsibility for typography, lay- 
outs and mechanical preparation of copy 
and cuts, by a reliable concern. Write, 
giving details of experience. Good sal- 
ary to girl who qualifies for this posi- 
tion. Box 324, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising representative at once for 
recently established class magazine of 
owing circulation and assured future. 
nly a man of wide experience, acquaint- 
ance and standing with Chicago and 
Western agencies. Generous salary and 
unusual commission for quick returns. 
Box 314, Printers’ Ink. 











PRINTING ESTIMATOR— 
Advertising agency has open- 
ing for one who knows costs 
on engravings in black and 
white; also Bendays, process 
plates and electrotypes; pre- 
fer man who has compiled 
estimates on all details from 
“rough” through all stages to 
final mailing, with experience 
in a service department of 
some modern printing plant. 
State qualifications, where 
employed, references, age and 
salary to start, in confidence. 
Box 323, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ADDRESSOGRAPHS 


Power. Model B. Card Index. Good 
condition. Will sell both for $250.00. 
Address Box 312, Printers’ Ink. 


Completely equipped Newspaper and Job- 
bing Outfit; has good Cylinder Press, 
Jobbers, Cutter and well-assorted and 

plete Composing-room. Price $2500. 
1000 cash, balance $50 per month. 
Sonnor, Fendler & Co., New York City. 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


$5,000 (terms) buys controlling interest 
in old-established (19 years) printing 
business, money maker, paying more 
than $3,000 per year. Owner retiring, 65 
years old. Liveliest Southern city, 78,000 
pop., 114% gain last 10 years. Unusual 
chance for ambitious young man. WASH- 
INGTON DANENHOWER, Pres., Knox- 
ville Ptg. & Pub. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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EXPORT SALES AGENTS, with es- 
tablished connection abroad, and ac- 
quaintance with best New York firms, 
can handle another good line, Auto- 
mobile or Hardware preferred. ‘Address 
eegeneaas 18, 98 Park Place, New 


* PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! 
We furnish MSS. on all subjects by 
competent authors. Will take advertising 
in exchange for all or part of our ser- 
vice. Reasonable rates. Write us your 
wants. Literary Bureau, Pub. Dept., 
Box 170, Hannibal, Missouri. 





Publicity Adviser 


If you have a publicity problem, 
consult one who knows the work 
thoroughly, and avoid wasting 
money to get experience. Fee for 
advice depends on the size of the 
job. Correspondence confidential. 
Address Box 121, Copley Square 
Station, Boston. 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


I put the first electric sign on Broad- 
way—‘“‘Waverley Bicycles” (1894). I 
was known by manufacturers of bicycles 
all over the world as the “King of Sales- 
men.” Why? Because I used Printers’ 
Ink. It got the business. Now I have 
a bigger thing with a broader field. I 
want to connect with a live advertising 
agency who will start at the bottom 
with us and go the limit. I will make 
it the best account on a single item in 
America. I am going to shingle the 
world with asbestos shingles. Got 
enough material to ship a thousand 
cars per day for one hundred years. 
Live agencies write me. 
FRED PATEE, 
1014 South Oak St., Casper, Wyo. 


PRODUCTIVE 
PUBLICITY 


Newspapers, Magazines 
and Class Mediums 


Years of experience in the auto- 
motive field enable us to guaran- 
tee maximum returns in any pub- 
licity campaign which we conduct. 








If you wish to market an 
AUTOMOBILE, an ACCES- 
SORY or PART you will find our 
help invaluable in obtaining pub- 
licity of the proper sort in the cor- 
rect mediums all over the world. 


Considering results our rates are 
extremely low. 

Productive Publicity 
Suite 1206 1482 Broadway 


New York City 


Reports for advertising agencies, in- 
vestigations and all matters pertain- 
ing the marketing of autometive 
products. 





For Sale 


In Warren, Penn., an exceptionally well- 
equipped Newspaper and Job ant. 
Three-magazine Model 8 Linotype, Cyl- 
inder Press, Jobbers, Cutter, Perforator 
and Excellent Composing-room Outfit at 
less than half its value. Addrésé> >, 
Warren, care of Connor, Fendler & Oo, 
96 Beekman Street, New York City 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Printer, discontinuing business, can take 
charge all production detail. Unusual 
typography and copy. Moderate sal- 
ary if opportunity. Box 325, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ACCOUNTANT AND BOOKKEEPER 
desires to connect with a reliable firm, 
experienced in cost and payroll, quick 
and accurate. N. Y.-U. graduate. Box 
327, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR, efficient journalist and ex 
rienced executive, thorough knowledge 
typography, layout and makeup. ede 
opportunity. Starting salary nominal. 
Box 318, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Young man, student, desires position in 
studio. To begin at bottom and work 
himself up. Box 309, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARIAL POSITION wanted by 
young woman, college training, five 
years’ business experience. Competent 
stenographer, knowledge of copy writing. 
New York City only. Box 319, L 


Some Agency with Agricultural Ac- 
counts or a Manufacturer with a Farm 
Market will find me a profitable addi- 
tion to their organization. Agricultural 
Copy Specialist, Box 321, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Broad Advertising Experience 
Covering trade and newspaper advertis- 
ing, sales letters, dealer helps, catal 
and direct-mail, trade bulletins. Well- 
informed on exports and foreign adver- 
tising. Now with automotive manufac- 
turer, New York. Address Box 3il, 
Printers’ Ink. 


A SINS 
$180,000.00 in 3 Years 


For 3 years I have been purchasing print- 
ing for a large manufacturer—booklets, 
catalogs, office and factory forms, form 
letters, lithographing, engraving—in fact, 
the entire printing of a large organiza- 
tion operating four sales divisions. It is 
now necessary that I make a change— 
for the better. Age 29, single, perfect 
health and ready to start as soon as my 
qovonns employer can obtain a successor. 
ox 305, Printers’ Ink. 
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THE AGENCY OR MANUFACTURER 
WHO WANTS TO DEVELOP MAIL 
SALES CAN PROFITABLY USE 
MY SERVICES. WILL TELL YOU 
WHY. Box 320, care of Printers’ Ink. 


layout and Production Expert—Young 
man, college education, three. years’ 
agency experience; will adapt himself 
to any branch of advertising where real 
work is appreciated. $30 weekly. Box 
303, Printers’ Ink. 


Can YOU Use Me? 
Three years advertising art, layout, idea- 
originating and salesmanship. Desires 
connection, manufacturer or agency. 
Available within short notice. Box 
306, Printers’ Ink. 


AS ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


With an extensive knowledge of adver- 
tising and marketing gained from seven 
years’ of agency and manufacturing 
experience, I have absorbed practical 
ideas which with determined effort will 
enable me to get the best results. Box 
307, Printers’ Ink. 


I Want a Job 


in any department of an Advertising 
Organization if I am assured that it 
will eventually lead to the copy writing 


end of it. 
Age 20. Well educated. Now attend- 
ing the agency class at Columbia Uni- 


versity. Box 317, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


To Get Into the Advertising Business 
Young lady—stenographer, ‘ bookkeeper, 
sceretary, assistant office manager—will 
accept any position where she can learn 
and develop. Ready pen, happy imag- 
ination. Salary secondary to oppor- 
tunity. Box 310, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MAN 


College graduate, 27, after several years’ 
successful experience with large publish- 
ing house, desires position with Circu- 
lation or Advertising department of 
Middle Western firm, Familiar with 
agency promotion, sales-letter and house- 
organ copy, debit and credit work and 
subscription routine. Now holds good 
position near end of “blind alley.” Box 
304, Printers’ Ink. 
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Some Big Store 
Needs Me 


—TO MANAGE ITS ADVERTIS- 
ING and sales promotion work. 

My present employer says that I am 
more than an advertising manager; 
I’m a merchant. 

10 years’ record of accomplishment 
with Pacific Coast leading depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops; and 
now I’m ready for a tig job. 

30 years old; $7,500 salary. 


Box 330, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Salesman—Man of long ex- 
perience in general magazine and trade 
publication work, including advertising 
and branch N, and Eastern office 
manager, open for engagement. Reliable, 
resourceful worker, producer; best cre- 
dentials; letters confidential. Box 326, 
Printers’ Ink. 


. 

Agency Copy Writer 
Former advertising manager, thorough 
experience in creating better general and 
semi-technical copy. 

Interesting possibilities in securing 
several accounts. Best references. Sal- 
ary required, $3,000. Box 316, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








° 
Experienced Agency Woman 
College woman, with orial and un- 
usual all-around agency experience, de- 
sires connection with progressive agency. 
She believes the advertising of the fu- 
ture must give real service. She is pre- 
pared to give that service and show 
results. Has handled accounts, planned 
campaigns, written copy and conducted 
investigations for a variety of products. 
Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 


An Editor and Valuable 
Experience 


I desire a change. Prefer pub- 
licity work, especially Foreign 
Trade Promotion, or editorial 
position. Now with leading mer- 
cantile journal. Have a mass of 
experience and ideas. Can you 
use them—and me? Address 
A. Z., Box 308, care Printers’ Ink. 


A Dependable 
Advertising Man 
For You 


Do you want an advertising man 
that will carry out your ideas 
faithfully, or originate plans and 
ideas and carry them through? 

The writer is advertising manager for 
nationally-known, semi-technical product; 
leaving for excellent personal reasons. 
Writes strong, vigorous copy and sales 
letters; knows from 10 years’ experience 
how to prepare folders, booklets, direct- 
by-mail matter, etc. Edits consumers’ 
house-organ. Technical college graduate, 
35 years young, married. 

Not necessarily interested in job with 
title, but want position where conscien- 
tious and hard work will make a future. 
Not an advertising “transient,” but 
steady and reliable. If you’ve the right 
proposition with ary within Be 




















address S. D. M., Box 328, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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In a season where 
the trend is toward 
business insurance 
and economical 
efforts the discern- 
ing advertiser must 
give increased at- 
tention to outdoor 


advertising. 


[ ‘hos. Gsack G. | 


Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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“How Can We Turn Our 
Prestige Advertising Into Cash?’ 


The above topic was discussed by the Advertis- 
ing Managers Council of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers” Association at a session held 
September 17 and 18 at Cleveland. By invitation 
of the council, newspapers, magazines, trade jour- 
nals, direct mail, and outdoor advertising were 
each represented by.a speaker who was asked to 
answer the above question. 


H. W. Huff, advertising manager of the Detroit* Pressed 
Steel Company, in introducing the subject, stated that his 
investigations indicated “that there was to be a let-up in 
volume of purely prestige advertising, and that he- thought 
all of the advertising managers were confronted with the 
problem of getting more direct results from the money 
expended.” 





According to Automotive Industries, the representative of 
magazines admitted “that this form of advertising was 
chiefly prestige advertising and it had no immediate solution 
to offer,” and the spokesman for outdoor display “frankly 
stated” that his medium could not be used to produce 
“immediate sales.” 


The one form of advertising willing to shoulder the 
burden of quickly converting inventories into cash is 
newspaper advertising. The problem of “getting more 
direct results from the money expended” has one sure 
answer—NEWSPAPERS—and above all others 


The Chicags Gribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Bldg., Chicago —512 Fifth Ave., New York—406 Haas Bldg., Los Angeles 
Write for The Tribune’s 1920 BOOK OF FACTS ¥ 





























